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ROYAL WARRANT, 


GEORGE EJ. 

Geoege the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Sir John 
Allsebrook Simon, Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order, Officer of Our Slost Excellent Order of the British 
Empire ; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousin Harry Lawson 
Webster, Viscount Burnham, Knight Grand Cross of Our Most 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Sami George, Mem- 
ber of the Order of the Companions of Honour, upon whom We 
have conferred the Territorial Decoration ; 

Our Plight Trusty and Well-Beloved Donald Sterling Palmer^ 
Baron Strathcona and Moui^t Royal ; 

Our Trusty and Weil-Beloved Edward Cecil George Cadogan, 
Esquire (commonly called the Honourable Edward Cecil George 
Cadogan), Companion of Our Most Honourable Order of the 
Bath ; 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen 
Walsh ; 

Our Right Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor George 
Richard Lane Pox, Honorary Colonel, the Yorkshire Hussars 
Yeomanry, upon whom We have conferred the Territorial 
Decoration ; 

Our Trusty and W'ell-Beloved Clement Richard Attlee, 
Esquire, Major, late South Lancashire Regiment; 

Greeting 1 

Whereas We have deemed li expedient that the Commission 
for which provision is made m Section 84A of the Goveinment 
of India Act should forthwith be appointed for the purpose of 
inquiring into the working of the system of government, the 
giowth of education, and the development of representative 
institutions, in British India, and matters connected therewith, 
and should report as to whether and to what extent it is desir- 
able to establish the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible govern- 
ment then existing therein, including the question whether the 
establishment of second chambers of the local legislatures is or 
is not desirable : 

Now^ KNOW IE that We, reposing great trust and confidence 
in your knowledge and ability^ have on the advice of Our 
Secretary of State for India acting with the concurrence of both 
Houses of Parliament authorised and appointed, and do by these 
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Presents authorise and appoint you, the said Sir John Ailsebrook 
Simon (Chairman) ; Harry Lawson Webster, Viscount Burn- 
ham; Donald Sterhng Palmer, Baron Strathcona and Mount 
Eoyal ; Edward Cecil (Jeorge Cadogan ; Stephen Walsh ; George 
Eichard Lane Eox and Clement Eichard Attlee to be Our 
Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid : 

And for the better effecting of the purposes of this Our Com- 
mission, We do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or 
any three or more of you, full power at any place in Our United 
Kingdom or in India or elsewhere m Our Dominions to call 
before you such persons as you shall judge likely to afford 
you any information upon the subject of tins Our Commission : 
and also' whether in Our said Kingdom, or m India, or elsewhere 
in Our Dominions to call for information m writing ; to call for, 
have access to and examine all such books, documents, registers 
and records as may afford you the fullest information on the 
subject, and to inquire of and concerning the premises by all 
other lawful ways and means whatsoever, including the appoint- 
ment by the Commission with the sanction of Our Secretary 
of State for India, of any person or persons to make subordinate 
enquiries and to report the result to the Commission . 

And We do by these Presents authorise and empower you 
or any of you to visit and inspect personally such places as you 
may deem it expedient so to inspect for the more effectual 
carrying out of the purposes aforesaid : 

And We do by these Presents will and ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and thals 
you, Our said Commissioners, or any three or more of you> 
may from time to time proceed in the execution thereof, and of 
every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time by adjournment . 

And We do farther ordain that you, or any three or more of 
you, have liberty to report your proceedings under this Our Com- 
mission from time to time if you shall judge it expedient so to do : 

And Our further will and pleasure is that you do, with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us under your hands and seals, 
or under the hands and seals of any three or more of you, your 
opinion upon the matters herein submitted for .your considera- 
tion : 

Given at Our Court at Saint James's the Twenty -sixth day 
of November, One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
seven; in the Eighteenth Year of Our Eeign. 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

IF. Joynson-Hicks. 
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George the Fifth, by the Grace of God, of Great Britain, 
Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King, 
Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India, to 

Our Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Vernon 
Hartshorn, Officer of Our Most Excellent Order of the British 
Empire, 

Greeting ^ 

WeFxRE 4S We did by Warrant under Our Eoyal Sign Manual 
bearing date the Twenty-sixth day of November, One thousand 
nine hundred and twenty ^even, appoint Commissioners for the 
impose of iiicjaiiing into the working oi the system oi govern- 
ment, the growth of educatum, and the development of represen- 
tative institutions, m Biitish India, and matters connected 
therewith, and of reporting as to whether and to wffiat extent 
it IS desirable to establish the principle of responsible govern- 
ment, or to extend, modify, or lestnct the degiee oi responsible 
government then existing therein, including the cpic^lioii 
whether the e'-tabTshinent of second chambeis of the local 
legislatures is or is not desirable ; 

And where \s a vacancy has been caused in the body of Coin- 
inissioiiers appointed as aforesaid, by the resignation of Our 
Eight Trusty and Well-Beloved Counsellor Stephen Walsh ; 

Now' KNOW’ IE that We reposing great coniiclence ui }oiir 
knowledge and ability ha\e on the advice of Our Secietary of 
State for India acting with the concurrence of botli Houses of 
Earliament authorised and appointed and do by those Presents 
aiitliorise and ap|X)ir]t jou the said Vernon Harlsliorn to be one 
of Our Commissioners for the purposes aforesaid, in the lomn of 
the ‘^aid Stephen Walsh, who has resinned 

Given at Oiir Comt at Sandringham ; the Seventh day of 
Deeeinher, One thousand nine hundred and twenty- 
• seven ; in the FJghteenth yea^' of Our Eeiun 

By His Majesty’s Command. 

IE Joynson-Htc]:9 

Note. — The hie Mr, Ste]s1icn Wa Eli's re^iandlion, on ateuimt of ill-Lealtli, 
took pkte bifuie any meeting oi the Ccmnii^^ion iiul been hel<1. 
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INDIAN STATUTORY COMMISSION, 

EEPOET, 

Ta 

THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it Please Your Majesty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed foi the purpose of inquiring 
into the working of the system of government, the growth of 
education, and the development of representative institutions m 
British India, and matters connected therewith, and of reporting 
as to wdiether and to what extent it is desirable to establish the 
principle of responsible government, or to extend, modify, or 
restrict the degree of responsible government existing therein, 
including the question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable ; humbly 
submit to Your Majesty the following Eeport. 

Our Eeport is unanimous on all fundamental matters, and will 
be found to be without dissenting minute. 

It is, as is more fully explained on pages 5-9 below, divided 
into tw^o volumes. 

Section 84A of the Government of India Act prescribes that : — 

(1) Within’’' ten years after the passing of the Government of India Acfc, 
1919, the Secretary of State with the concurrence of both Houses of Parha- 
ment shall submit for the approval of His Majesty the names of persons to 
act as a commission for the purposes of this section. 

(2) The persons whose names are so submitted, if approved by His Majesty, 
shall be a commission for the purpose of inquiring into the %vorlang of the 
system of government, the growth of education, and the development of 
representative institutions, in British India, and matters connected there- 
with, and the commission shall report as to whether and to what extent 
it is desirable to establish the principle of responsible government, or to 
extend, modify, or restrict the degree of responsible government then 
existing theiein, includmg the question whether the establishment of second 
chambers of the local legislatures is or is not desirable. 

(3) The commission shall also inquire into and report on any other matter 
aftecting British India and the provinces, which may be icferred to the 
commission by His Majesty. 

lu is in pursuance of tins section of the Statute that we were 
appointed, and our terms of reference, set foith m the Eoyal 
Warrant, follow the provisions of its second subsection. 

Your Majesty’s Government, in announcing the decision that 
the Statutory Commission should be appointed, made the 
following statements : — 

■f His Majesty’s Government cannot of course dictate to the CommissloQ 
what procedure it shall follow, but they are of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the Central Legisla- 
ture to appoint a Joint Select Committee chosen from its elected and 
nominated unofficial members which would draw up its views and proposals 
in writing and lay them before the Commission for examination in such 

* The w^ord “ Within ” was substituted for “ At the expiration of ” by the 
Government of India (Statutory Commission) Act, 1927. 

t See,qmd. 2986 of 1927. 
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manner as the latter may decide. This Committee might remain in being 
for any consultation which the Commission might desire at subsequent 
stages of the enquiry. It should be clearly understood that the purpose 
of this suggestion is not to limit the discretion of the Coonnission in hearing 
other witnesses. 

His Majesty’s Government suggest that a similar procedure should be 
adopted with the provincial legislatures. 

^ ^ 

When the Commission has reported and its report has been examined by 
the Government of India and His Majesty ’»s Government it will bo the duty 
oi the latter to present proposals to Parliament. But it is not the intention 
of His Majesty’s Government to ask Parliament to adopt these proposals 
without first giving a full opportunity for Indian opinion of different schools 
to contribute its view upon them. And to this end it is intended to invite 
Parliament to refer these proposals to consideration by a Joint Committee 
of both Houses and to facilitate the presentation to that Committee both of 
the views of the Indian Central Legislature by delegations who will be 
invited to attend and confer with the Joint Committee and also of the views 
of any other bodies whom the Joint Parliamentary Committee may desire 
to consult. 

We paid two visits to India, the first lasting from 3rd Febru- 
ary, 1928, to 31::t March, 1928, and the second from lltli Octo- 
ber, 1928, to 13th April, 1929. 

Our first task, on arrival in India, was to formulate our pro- 
cedure, in the light of the suggestions of Your Majesty’s 
Government quoted above. In a letter from our Chairman to 
His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 6th February, 1928, which 
we reproduce, we proposed the method of Joint Free 

Conference.” 

Your Excellency, 

In your speech to the Central Legislature on Thursday you laid renewed 
emphasis on the ‘ full discretion as to methods ’ which has from the beginning 
been left in the hands of the Indian Statutory Commission ; and 1 myself, 
as Chairman, on landing m India next day, authorised the issue of a state- 
ment on behalf of the Commission, that it hoped without delay to announce 
the line of procedure which it would propose to follow. Evidence accumulates 
that throughout India there is much uncertainty as to the manner in which 
wo may be expected to exercise our functions, and even considerable mis- 
understanding as to what we conceive those functions to be ; while — amidst 
many messages of welcome and encouragement — we note that speeches are 
being made and resolutions passed which are based on a complete, tliough 
doubtless genuine, misconception of our intentions. It is my plain duty, 
theieforo, as Chairman to set out forthwith the true position as we regard it, 
and, since on rhis preliminary visit there is not hkely to be any formal sitting 
of the Commission -w hen the statement could be made, I venture to address 
this letter to your Excellency. 

We understand that the Government of India and the Local Governments 
have been engaged for some time past in preparing the material which they 
might put before the Commission. We have not seen these documents and 
do not know how^ far they may consist of matters of fact and how far of 
matters of opinion, or whether they deal with past events or with suggestions 
for the future. But whatever they are, instead of deahng with them by 
ourselves, we wish to propose that they, and the evidence given in explana- 
tion or amplification of them, should come before a ‘ Joint Free Conference’, 
over which I should preside, consisting of the seven British Commissioners 
and a coiresjjonding body of representatives chosen by the Indian Legisla- 
tures (just as we ourselves have been chosen by the British Parliament). 
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We put forward the plan of a " Joint Free Conference ’ not only because 
w e sbonld welcome the assistance of colleagues from tlie Indian Legislatures, 
but because thinli it is only right and fair, and in the truest interests of 
India and Britain alike, that opportunity should be provided for such 
memoranda and testimony to be scrutinized and, if necessary, elucidated 
from the Indian side on free and equal terms. We suggest therefore that the 
two Houses of the Central Legislature should in due course be invited to 
choose from their iion-officiai members a Joint Committee, which might 
eonTeniently be seven in number, and that each Local Lcgi>lative Council 
should be asked to constitute a similar body. The Indian side of the 
Conference %vould consist, when Central subjects were being dealt with, 
of those first named ; in a Province, the Indian wing w’ould primarily 
consist of the Provincial members, but, in order that the Central Joint 
Committee may not have a partial view of the material put before it, rre 
should foe glad if arrangements could be arrived at w^hich would enable its 
meml.ers, or some of them, to be present as an additional clement at pro- 
viiicidi sittings. 

We have no wish to dictate the composition of the Indian wmg of the 
Conference m more detail, and we should greatty prefer that the precise 
scheme should be reached by agreement between the different elements m 
India concerned. Our mam object will be met so long as the arrangement 
is one which secures that the Indian side of the Joint Conference includes, 
on appropriate occasions, those who are able to speak for the Provincial 
Councils just as the Joint Committee ^vould siieak for the Central Legislature, 
and so long as the members representing India sitting with us do not amount 
to an unwieldy number. We assume of course that, just as w'e ourselves 
are a body selected from all British parties and both Houses of Parliament, 
so our Indian counterpart would be, so far as may be, truly representative. 

Two matters remain to be dealt with — the question of evidence other 
than that above referred to, and the question of Report. I wish to deal 
candidly and clearly with both. 


Some of us have had considerable experience of the method of Joint 
Conference as applied both to industrial and political questions, and it is 
quite clear to us that each side of the Conference w ill require, from time to 
time, to meet by itself. We see no reason, how^ever, wRy evidence from 
public and representative bodies, and from individuals, should not normally 
be given to the Conference as a whole, just as evidence presented by or on 
behalf of the various Governments would be If a case arises w’hen this 
general plan cannot be followed, I should make no secret of it, and should 
ask my colleagues in the Joint Free Conference, when, as I hope, they learn 
to itave faith in my sense of fairness, to accept from me such account of the 
matter as I can give them on behalf of the Commission, with due regard 
to tlic reason w'hy the testimony has been separately received, 1 imagine 
that the Indian side may find occasions w’heii they "would thmk it well to 
act in the same way. 

As regal ds the Pi^epori, it is, I feel, necessary to restate the true function 
of the Commission and its place in the general scheme which yon announced 
last iSloveniber. The Commission is m no sense an instrument either of the 


Government of India or of the British Government, but enters on the duty 
kid upon it by the King Emperor as a completely independent and un- 
tetteiecl body composed of Members of Parliament wdio approach Indian 
Legislators as colleagues. It is not an executive or legislating body, 
authorised to pronounce decisions about the future government of India. 
Before these decisions can be reached, the full process, of "which the present 
investigation is a first step, must be completed, including the opportunity 
for the views of the Indian Legislature, amongst other bodies, being presented 
by delegations in London to the Jomt Parliamentary Committee. The 
present Commission is only authorised to report and make recommendations, 
and in this Report we desire to include a faithful account of the opinions 
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tionai reform so far as these are put before us. The British Commissioners, 
therefore, are bound to be solely responsible for the statement of the effect 
upon their own minds of the investigation as a whole. We shall report to 
the authority by which we have been constituted just as (if the Conference 
IS set up) the Jomt Committee wnuld, we presume, be entitled to report its 
conclusions to the Central Legislature. It is obvious that those documents 
should be prepared and presented simultaneously. There are well known 
constitutional means by which the document emanating from the Joint 
Committee and presented to the Central Legislature can be forwarded to 
and made available for the British Parhament. But, if the Indian Joint 
Committee would prefer it, we would make its Report an annexe to our 
own document, so that both might be presented to the Ring Emperor, and 
made public, at the same moment. 

Above all, I would urge that one of the merits of the method of Joint 
Conference is that, besides securing due recognition of equal status, it 
provides the opportunity for that free exchange of views and mutual influ- 
ence which are best calculated to promote the largest measure of agreement 
that is possible. 

Our present visit is prelimmary and the sittings of the Joint Free 
Conference, if it is set up, would not begin till October. But we make 
pubhc our suggestions at once, ijpt only in order to clear the air, but in order 
to show^ ourselves available for any conference about any matters of procedure 
which this statement does not adequately cover. 

The Commission is, of course, bound to carry through its task in any 
event and discharge to the lull the duty cast upon it, but we are under- 
taking this duty only after having made it known that the method of 
collaboration on honourable and equal terms is open, and that we put it 
forward in all sincerity and good will. We will only add that in making 
these proposals we are confident that we are correctly interpreting the 
intentions of the British Parliament- 

Tho carrying out of our proposals will require, at a later date, that the 
Council of State, the Legislative Assembly, and the Local Legislative 
Councils should be moved to elect their representatives w'ho would taka 
part m the Jomt Conference, and the Commission will be glad if the Covem- 
ment of India will take such steps as seem appropriate for this purpose in 
due course. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s obedient servant, 

(Sd) JOHN SIMON. 

It will be *seeii that Joint Conferences were not to begin 
'till our second visit. 

Although we received numerous deputations which laid their 
views before us, we took no evidence on our first visit, which 
Vv as mainly devoted to attempting to master the elements of the 
Situation, and to 'visiting more of the country districts (particii- 
laily in the Madras Presidency and the Punjab) than was 
possible on the second visit. \Ye travelled in India about 7,000 
miles on this preliminary visit. 

Before leaving India on the first occasion, w^e invited the 
submission of memoranda, both from official and no>n-official 
sources, on questions falling within the scope of our enquiry. 
The Governments, both Central and Provincial, had of course 
already been engaged on the preparation of material. We 
received from the Government of India (and also from officials 
of the India Office) descriptive and explanatory memoranda 
which are published in Volumes IV and V supplementary to our 
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Eeporl* Each Provincial Government supplied us with 
elaborate memoranda, both expository and critical, on the work- 
ing of the reformed constitution ; and also (except in the case of 
the Government of the Central Provinces) furnished us, at 
our request, with their suggestions as regards future develop- 
ments, The material so provided by the nine Provincial 
Governments will be found in Supplementaiy Volumes VI to 
XIV. We also received large numbers of memoranda from 
non-officials, both representative associations and individuals. 
A selection of the more important of these is contained in 
Supplementary Volumes XVI and XVII. 

Before we arrived in India for our second visit, all the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures, except those of Burma and the Central 
Provinces, had appointed Committees to collaborate with us 
in Joint Conference as we had proposed. The Burma Legislative 
Council appointed a Committee in December, 1928. No Com- 
mittee was appointed by the Central Provinces Legislature 

o 

The Council of State elected three members of its body in 
pursuance of the invitation m our letter of 6th February, 1928. 
The Legislative Assembly had by a small majority decided not 
to co-operate with the Commission. Shortly before our second 
arrival, the Viceroy appointed an Indian Central Committee 
consisting of these three members and another member of the 
Council of State, and five members of the Legislative Assembly, 
to work w'ith us. 


The Indian Central Committee received the whole of the 
written material which was supplied to us, and each Provincial 
Committee was furnished v/ith all the documents relating to 
its own province and also with any of a genera] nature which 
were directly relevant to provincial questions m every province 
alike. 


The Punjab Committee, which was the first appointed, had 
represented that it would be difficult for them' to discharge 
their task if — as was suggested in the letter of 6ih February 
might occasionally happen — any evidence was given to the 
Statutory Commission alone The Commission accepted the 
force of this contention, and the following procedure was adopted 
in each Governor’s Province. Ail evidence was taken by the 
Joint Conference, composed of the Statutory Commission, the 
Indian Central Committee and the Provincial Committee + sit- 
ting together, every member of which shared in the work of 
examining witnesses. Evidence was taken by the Conference, 
in the presence of the press, both from officials in explanation 
or expansion of the material supplied by their Government, 
and also from those associations, representative bodies, and pri- 
vate individnaiej.; whom the Conference invited to supplement, 



Vonfexence, when sitting in the Central Provincea, 



ID tills manner, the views which they had already expressed 
to the Commission in writing. 

The Joint Conference also had the great advantage in ail 
provinces of having interviews with the Members and Ministers 
of the provincial Government, who ’were good enough to develop 
for the benefit of the Conference, in amplification of the written 
suggestions of the Government, their own personal view's as 
regards constitutional changes. 

Evidence w'as taken in the North-West Frontier Piovince 
by a Joint Conference of the Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee, assisted by four distinguished Indians resident in 
tlie Province whom the Commission had invited to sit with 
them. 

Xon-official evidence from associations of an All-India char- 
acter W'as taken at whatever centre was the most con^enicu, 
usually either at Delhi or Calcutta. 

ft 

At Delhi, w’here Central matters were under consideration, the 
Joint Conference consisted of the Commission and the Indian 
Cential Committee. Evidence was taken from officials cf the 
Government of India by way of supplement to the descriptive 
material supplied. 

Members of the Governor-General’s Executive Council w'ere 
good enough to express to the Joint Conference their own per- 
sonal views on some of the aspects of constitutional reform. 

Shortly before w’e left India, a final conference w’as held for 
3 days at Delhi of all the eight Provincial Committees, the Indian 
Central Committee and the Statutory Commission sitting 
together 

Betw^een our arrival in India on our second visit and our de- 
paiture, we travelled about 14,000 miles. Evidence was taken, 
on 75 days in aJl, at the following places : — Poona, Lahore, Tvara- 
chi, Peshaw^'ar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, Shillong, Calcutta, Ean- 
goon, ilandaUy, Eladras and Nagpur. We have also visited many 
other areas besides these principal towms and have done our 
iitmo=^t to make ourselves more familiar wuth various parts of 
British India. We cannot refrain here from recording an 
expression ot our gratitude for the overwffielmmgly generous hos- 
pitality which we received both from Indians and Emopeans 
throughout our stay in India. 

On our return to England further sittings of the Joint Con- 
ference were held, after the general election, betw^een I9tli June 
and 30th July, 1929. The Indian Central Committee had come 
to this country for the purpose. The Conference heard, 
inter alia, the personal views of some officials of the India Office 
and Members of the Secretary of State’s Council. It also took 
evidence from the High Commissioner for India ,and from a 
lepresentative of the War Office 
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Extracts from the more important portions of evidence given 
in the presence of the press are contained in Supplementary Vol- 
umes XV, XVI and XVII.^ 

The Report of the Indian Central Committee has already been 
presented to Parliament (Cmd. 3451 of 1929). The Reports of 
the Provincial Committees have been made public in India. 
They are collected in Volume III, which will, it is understood, 
be presented to Parliament simultaneously with our Report. 

The collaboration of the Indian Committees, both Central 
and Provincial, has been of very great assistance to us in the 
discharge of our own task. Quite apart from the great value 
of now having bheir recommendations embodied in their separate 
reports, we secured, by their cooperation in the examination of 
material and in the taking of evidence, a testing of its value of 
the most thorough kind, and illumination on the matters under 
consideration from many angles. 

We have also derived very great advantage from the Review 
of the Auxiliary Committee on Education which we appointed, 
under the powers conferred on us in the Royal Warrant, to 
enquire into the growth of Education in British India (see 
page 378 below). This report has already been presented to 
Parliament, under cover of an Interim Report by the Com- 
mission, as Cmd. 3407 of 1929. 

As our enquiry drew to a close we were increasingly impressed 
by the impossibility of considering the constitutional problems 
of British India without taking into account the relations between 
British India and the Indian States. Before proceeding with the 
task of formulating our conclusions, we accordingly ascertained 
that Your Majesty’s Government would approve if we gave a 
possibly extended interpretation to our terms of reference by 
not excluding this aspect from our purview. 

At the same time we suggested that the procedure to be fol- 
lowed after our Report had been published (which had been out- 
lined in the announcement by Your Majesty’s Government in 
1927 quoted above) should be revised and a Conference set up. 

Our suggestions and the Government’s acceptance of them, 
are set out in the following letters exchanged between the Prime 
Minister and our Chairman. 

16th October, 1929. 

My dear Prime Minister, 

The Indian Statutory Commission has now entered upon the final stages 
of its work and hopes to be able to present its Report early next year. Before 
proceeding further however, we desire to address you with an enquiry and a 
suggestion. 

As our investigation has proceeded, we have become more and more 
impressed, in considering the direction which the future constitutional 


* We have suggested that a copy of the remainder of such evidence and of the 
non-official memoranda not printed in Vols. XVI and XVII should be made 
available for inspection in London and in India, and we understand that this 
%vill be done. 
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deTelopmeBt of India is likely to take, with the importance of bearmg m 
mind the relations which may develoir between British India and the Indian 
States. We are not at present in the position to forecast the Report which 
we shall hope in due course to present to Parliament. It is, however, akeady 
evident to us that, whatever may he the scheme which Parliament will 
ultimately approve for the future constitution and governance of British 
India, it is essential that the methods by which the future relationship between 
these two constituent parts of Greater India may be adjusted, should be 
fully examined® 

We have carefully considered the Pveport of the Butler Committee* but 
the terms of reference to that body did not cover the whole ground to be 
surveyed so far as these relations are concerned. Our own recommendations, 
if we were to exclude from our purview the wider problem which we have 
indicated, would, we feel, be unduly restricted, and we therefore wish, 
before going further, to ascertain whether we should have the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government in giving this possibly extended interpretation 
to our own terms of reference. It is not our purpose to seek to explore the 
field already traversed by the Butler Committee ; but it seems clear that we 
cannot afford to ignore the reactions of the presence of the States on the 
problem we . re studying in Bntish India, or the possible repercussions on 
the former of any recommendations we might frame regaiding the latter. 
At certain points an inevitable coiftact takes place. 

We venture to point out that if the Report we arc preparing and the 
proposals to be subsequently framed by the Government take this wider 
range it would appear necessary, because of the need of consultmg the States, 
for the Government to revise the scheme of procedure to be followed after 
these proposals are made know n It seems to us that what would bo required 
would be the setting up of some sort of conference after the Reports of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee have been made, 
considered and published and their work has been completed, and that in 
this conference His Majesty’s Government would meet both representatives 
of Bntish India and representatives of the States (not necessarily always 
together) for the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agree- 
ment for the final proposals which it would later be the duty of His Majesty’s 
Government to submit to Parliament. The procedure by J oint Parliamentary 
Committee conferring with delegations from the Indian Legislature and other 
bodies, which was previously contemplated and is referred to in my letter to 
the Viceroy of February 6th, 1928, would still be appropriate for the exam- 
ination of the Bill when it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but 
VFOuld, we think, obviously have to be preceded by some such conference as 
we have indicated. 

We realise that it is not for the Statutory Commission to devise this 
subsequent procedure in detail, for our task will be discharged when w e have 
reported. But we feel that it is desirable to obtain an assurance from His 
Majesty’s Government that we shall not in their vieiv be travelling beyond 
the terms of reference approved by Parliament if we pursue what seems to 
us an integral element in our investigation. We have also thought it right 
to make plain to His Majesty’s Government the consequence that such an 
assurance from His Majesty’s Government is likely ultimately to involve, 
in order that the future course ot procedure may be so shaped as to provide 
means for consultmg with the Indian States and to promote the lull co- 
operation of all parties and interests in the solution of the Indian problem 
as a w’hole. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) JOHN SIMON. 


* See page 83. 
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25tli October, 1920, 

My dear Bimons 

Your letter on bebalf of the Statutory Comoiissioa raises issues of sucli 
importance that I have thought right before answering it to consult tlia 
leaders of other Parties. I have now been able to ascertain their views, and 
they have been good enough to concur in the terms of my reply. 

His Majesty's Government welcome the intimation that your letter affords 
of the Statutory Commission’s desire to deal m its report with the wider 
aspects of the subject to which your letter directs attention. It appears to 
His Majesty's Government, as it does to those on behalf of whom you write, 
that your work would necessarily be rendered more complete if it included a 
careful examination of the methods by which the future relationship of 
British India and the Indian States may be adjusted. 

His Majesty’s Government have given full consideration to what you have 
said in your letter concerning the consequential necessity of some revision 
of the later procedure as at present contemplated, and I am glad to be abb 
to inform you that they concur in the view that you have expressed. Hia 
Majesty's Government are, with you, deeply sensible of the importance of 
thus bringing the whole problem under comprehensive review ; and that 
under conditions which may promise to secure as great a degree of unanimity 
as may be practicable. His Majesty’s Government are also greatly concerned 
to find means by which they may approach the treatment of the broad quea* 
tion of British-Indian constitutional advance in co-operation with all those 
who can authoritatively speak for British-Indian political opinion. It seems 
to them that both these objects can best be achieved by the adoption of 
procedure that will permit the free representation of all points of view m 
advance of the stage at which His Majesty’s Government will lay any pro- 
posals before Parliament, which may be expected later, as you point out, to 
form the subject of examination by a Joint Parliamentary Committee. 
When, therefore, your Commission has submitted its Report and Hia Majesty’s 
Government have been able, in consultation with the Government of India, 
to consider these matters in the light of all the material then available, they 
will propose to invite representatives of different parties and interests m 
British India and representatives of the Indian States to meet them, 
separately or together, as circumstances may demand, for the purpose of 
conference and discussion in regard both to the British-Indian and Ali- 
Indian problems. 

It will be their earnest hope that by this means ir may subsequently prove 
possible on these grave issues to submit defimbe proposals to Parhameat 
which may command a wide measure of general assent. ^ 

With my best wishes for the success of your further labours. 

Yours very sincerely, 

rSd.) J. RAMSAY MACDONAm 
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1. Twelve years ago, m April, 1918, the Montagii-Ciieioisford 
Report was signed. Its joint authors, in the first chapter of 
that document, declared that the announcement made by Mr. 
Montagu on 20th August, 1917, to the House of Coinnions was 

the most momentous utterance ever made in India’s chequered 
history.” This claim is justified. As the situation is reviewed 
after that interval it is manifest that tins pronouncement sup- 
plies the governing conditions to be observed and satisfied by 
any and every scheme for India’s future constitutional pro- 
gress. Every circumstance wms present wdiicli could add weight 
and authority to the declaration. Its terms w^ere settled by a 
Coalition Cabinet — it is interesting to note that it was Lord 
Curzon’s pen which inserted in the formula the reference to 
” responsible government The Biitish Parliament accepted 
tlie statement as made not merely by the particular Administra- 
tion then in office, but as a pledge and assurance offered to 
India by Biitaiii herself. No challenge w^as issued by any 
Paity in the Htate After Mr. Montagu had returned from 
India wuth the Report drawn up by himself and the then 
iViceroy, indicating how the first step in implementing this 
declaration should be taken, the Government of India Bill of 
1919 was introduced, and was passed by both Houses of Par- 
liament without a division being challenged at any cardinal 
stage. Tlr^ Joint Select Committee of both Houses appointed 
to consider the Bill (after it had been read a second tune m 
the House ot Commons by general consent) reported that the 
plan propo.sed by the Bill interpreted the pronouncement of 
20th August, 1917, with scrupulous accuracy. Among the 
changes wbieli the Joint Committee recommended in the 
language of the Bill as first presented was an enlaigement of 
the Pieamble, so as to reproduce as fully as possible the features 
of Mr Montagu’s declaration. 

When the new Constitution was inaugurated, the Diiko of 
CtiiiiiiUight, ill the name of the Iving-Emperor, reaffirmed the 
policy ot wdiich the initial stage w^as then being taken, and 
successive Viceroys have reiterated the assurance. No respon- 
sible person has ever miight to repudiate the commitments thus 
entered into, and they have lecently been reaffirmed and em- 
phasised. We enter upon our task, therefore, upon the basis 
and assumption that the goal defined by Mr. Montagu repre- 
sents the accepted policy to be pursued, and that the only 
proposals wortiiy to be considered are proposals conceived in 
the spuit of the announcement of 20th August, 1917, and 
mspiied wish the honest purpose of giving to it its due effect 
It is in this spirit and wuth this purpose that we frame our 
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Eepcit, and we do no ither, for we are appomteii under 
a geitior. of tlie very Act of rarliamciii which contains the 

Pieronhk, 

Mr. Montagues AnnoiinceitieBt. 

2. TLe announcement made to the House of Commons on 20tli 
August, 1917j by ilr. Montagu w’as in the following terms:- 
“ The policy of His Alajesty's Government, wulli which 
the Government of India are in complete accord, is that 
oi the increasing association ot Indians in every branch 
of the administration and the gradual development ot self- 
govermng institutions with a view to the progressive realisa- 
tmn of responsible government in India as an integral part 
of the Biitish Empire. They have decided that substan- 
tial steps in this direction shoiilcl be taken as soon as 
possible, and that it is of the highest importance as a 
preliminary to considering what these steps should be that 
there should be a free and informal exchange of opinioa 
between those in authority at home and in India. His 
Majesty's Government have accordingly decided, with His 
Majesty's approval, that I should accept the Yiceioy’s invi- 
tation to proceed to India to discuss these matters with the 
Tmeroy and the Government of India, to consider with the 
Viceroy the views of local Governments, and to receive 
vatii him the suggestions of representative bodies and others. 

“ i w’ould add that progress in this policy can only be 
ac-hieved by successive stages. The British Government 
and the Government of India, on wTioin the lesponsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, 
must be judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-opeiation received from 
those upon wTiom new opportunities of service will thus be 
conferred and by the extent to which it is found that confi- 
dence can be reposed in their sense of responsibility." 

The Preamble. 

3- The Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, 
recapitulated this statement as follow's * — 

“ Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to 
pjiovide for the increasing association of Indians m every 
branch of Indian Administration, and for the gradual 
development of self-governing institutions, with a view to 
the progressive realisation of responsible government lU 
British India as an integral part of the empii’e : 

" And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 
only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient 
that substantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 

" And whereas the time and manner of each advance 
can be determined only by Parliament, upon whom respon- 
sibility lies for the w’elfare and advancement of the Indian 
perples • 
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And wiiereas the action of Parliament in such matters 
liiiist be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and 
by the extent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed in their sense of responsibility : 

“ x^iid whereas concurrently with the gradual develop- 
liient of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India 
it IS expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial 
matters the largest measure of independence of the Govern- 
ment of India, winch is compatible with the due di=^cliarge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities.” 

Tile Instrument of Instructions, 

4. In coiisequente ot the passing of the Goveinment of India 
Act, 1919. the Instuiment of Instruciioiis from the Kmg- 
Eniperor to the Governor-General of India was revised These 
revised Instructions w'ere issued on loth March, 1921, and were 
shortly afterwards made public for geneial information Two 
of the paragraphs in this Instrument make diiect refeicnce to 
the contents of the Preamble as follows : — 

“ VI. And inasmiich us the polic} of Our Paihcmtiit is 
set foith in the Pieainble to the said Goveinment oi India 
Act, 1919, We do hereby require Our said Goiernor-GeEteral 
to be Vigilant that this policy is constantly lortheied alike 
b} ills Government and by the local Governments cf ail 
(^or }fiesidencies and }>rovinces.” 

“IX. Poi* above ail thmgs it is Our will and pleasiue 
that the plans, laid by Our Parliament for the progressive 
lealisatioii of responsible government in Biitish India as 
an integral pait of Our Empire ma^/ come to fruition, to 
the end that British India may attain its due place among 
Our iJcttiinioiis Therefore, We do charge Our said 
Gcteriior-Gencral by the means aforesaid and by all other 
means winch may to him seem fit to gmde the course of 
Our subjects in India wliose goveriiaiice We have com- 
mitted to liis charge so that subject on the one hand aiw^ays 
to the determination of Our Parliament, and, on the other 
..and, to tlie co-operation of those on wdiom new opportuni- 
cies of service have been conferred, progress towards such 
realisation may ever advance to the benelii of all Cur 
subjects in India ” 

The prescribed goal and the prescribed method, 

5. These, then, are the conditions, deliberately avowed and 
unswervingly maintained, under which Pariiamerit is about to 
enter upon a re-examination of the vast Indian problem. These 
toiiditions have a double aspect, and as there is a tendency lor 
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some coLi mien tutors to confine attention to the one point o[ 
vieWy while critics of a different school concentrate solely upou 
the other, we feel that it is of the highest importance at the 
outset to emphasise the fact that the Montagu declaration of 
1917 and the Preamble of 1919 embody both. 

On the one hand, “ the progressive realisation of responsible 
government in British India as an integral part of the British 
Empire is the fixed object to the attainment of which, m 
co-operation with the Indian peoples themselves, British policy 
stands pledged ; the obstacles m the way (and w’e shall not fail 
to give a full and candid account of them) cannot be treated as 
defeating that object, or as affording a discharge from its pursiut, 
They are of so formidable a character that no opinion as to 
what should now be done is worth anything at all until they 
are duly appreciated; but whatever the obstacles, the object 
stands as the declared goal of British-Indian policy. 

On the other hand, it is equally part and parcel of the 
pronouncements of 1917 and 1919 that progress in the attain- 
ment of this avowed object '' can only be achieved by successive 
stages ” ; that “ the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility lies 
for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples and 
that in the development of this purpose, the decision as to the 
immediate future must largely depend upon a just estimate 
of the results and consequences of the steps already taken. 

6. We are w^ell aware that many Indian publicists look askance 
at the efforts of others to give an account of these matters, how- 
ever straiglitforw^'ard and sympathetic that account may be. The 
purely British composition of our own body roused resentment 
in many quarters in India — ^resentment which we did everything 
m our power to allay, first by seeking the co-operation of Indian 
Committees (for whose aid we are deeply grateful) and later by 
suggesting the calling of a Representative Conference after this 
Repoit and the Report of the Indian Central Committee have 
been made and published. We have learned enough of India to 
recognise and to respect the acutely sensitive pride of her sons. 
But w^e trust that in the pages that follow, inspired 'as they are 
by a desire not only to discharge our statutory duty to Parlia- 
ment but to serve the cause of India’s political progress, our 
Indian fellow-subjects will recognise that candour and friendship 
are close allies, and will find an earnest of that goodwill towards 
India as a whole which, we are well assured, will govern all 
the impending discussions. Our own task is not to decide, but 
to repoit to the Ivmg-Emperor whose Commission we hold and 
to the Parliament of wdiich we are members. In the steps that 
will follow^ before the decision is reached there will be full oppor- 
tunity for the contribution of the views of every section of 
responsible and representative opinion in India. 
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ArrangemeEt of Eeport— Yoliime One* 

7. Tlie plan of our Eeport is as follows. It is divided into two 
volumes, corresponding to the two parts into which our statutoij 
task falls. We are directed, in the first place, to enquire into 
the working of the system of government, the growth of educa- 
tion, and the development of representative institutions in 
British India, and matters connected therewith.” Our fii’st 
volume is occupied with this survey. But we are further 
required to report as to the future, and our second volume 
presents the conclusions and recommendations at which w^e have 
ai rived. 

The survey contained m our first volume is divided into seven 
parts. In Part I we deal witli The Conditions of the Problem. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport contained a brilliantly written 
chapter with the same title, and to this we shall make frequent 
reference. But it is, we feel, necessary to provide for Parlia- 
ment afresh, in a compendious form, a statement, as accurate 
and impaitial as w^e can make it, of what India is — its vast size 
and varied population, its conglomeration of races and religions, 
its social divisions, its economic circumstances, and its growing 
political consciousness. We have added to this Part an account 
of the Indian States and of the Army m India; both of these 
subjects exercise so great an influence on the Indian problem 
as a whole, and are so vitally involved in its future treatment, 
that their importance must be firmly grasped before we deal with 
each 111 closer detail later on Much of this description in 
Part I will be regarded by those who are intimate wuth India 
as elementary, but the elements are not everywhere appreciated 
and borne in mind. We have ourselves found that two 
visits, in the course of wdiich we have travelled through every 
part of British India, together with the study of a vast amount 
of accumulated material and the opportunity of friendly contact 
with men and.women drawn from every section of Indian society, 
have left us with a much clearer view of these elementary con- 
siderations than we can claim to have had before. We feel, 
therefore, that Parliament will expect us to set out these matters 
as a preliminary to tlie discussion of any constitutional question. 

8. In Part II we set out our account of The Existing Con- 
stitutional Structure/^ Much (though not all) of this is to be 
deduced from the present Government of India Act. The 
principal matter wdiich Pailiament will be called on to consider 
at the final stage wall be, of course, proposals for the amendment 
of that Act. 

The Government of India Act. how^ever, is a statute of over 
150 clauses and five schedules; moreover, the Act itself provides 
for the making of Eules dealing with topics of the first order of 
importance, such as the working out of the system of dyarchy 
in the provinces, the electoral code, and other matters. The 
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text of ilie Rules is considerably longer than the Act itself. 
Even if all these documents readily available, and in tha 
hands of those who will shortly be called upon to consider them 
it would still, we think, be absolutely necessary to present the 
result of them afresh in a form best calculated to bring out 
their main features, and to provide a w’orking basis for what is 
to follow. But, in fact, the necessary material is not as a whole 
readily available, and we have spared no pains to make oiir own 
account of the present constitution of British India, and of the 
relation between its different parts, as informing and compre^ 
hensiva as we can. 

The constitutional history leading up to the prebcnt Reforms 
is dealt with in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and in many 
authoritative wmrks Some knowledge of this is, of course, 
essential to a due understanding of the present structure, but 
save for a brief introduction to Part II and some incidental 
references, we have thought it unnecessary to add yet another 
description to those already available of the steps which led up 
to the establishment of the existing constitution. 

9 In Parts III and IV of this volume we pass to the first 
matter which is specifically referred to us for our report by the 
term.s ot the section under which the Statutory Commission was 
constituted, viz., the working of the existing system of govern- 
ment. We deal in Part III with The Working of the 
Reformed Constitution.** Here, therefore, we are entering into 
territory where the sections of the Government of India Act and 
the contents of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report cannot by them- 
selves serve as guides, though it is highly instructive to obserya 
how far the indications of the one and the intentions of the 
other may be regarded as realised in practice. We have, for 
the purposes of this part of our Report, made as close a shid’j 
as we could of the political history of India since th ^'^^(iovernmeni 
of India Act came into force. There are extensij^^^cprecords onthi 
subject, including the Annual Reports presento-.jj 3 ;i. to Parliamen 
in accoidance with the requirements of section 26 of the Ac 
and the official volumes of proceedings of the val pons legislative 
bodies. We have seen several of these legisla^j iive bodies n 
session, and have had evidence from, and many op^ portoities oi 
contact with, officials and non-officials who have^* had actua 
experience of working the Reforms. The Governmeiii^ Indu 
and the various provincial Governments provided the Statutor] 
Commission wdtli elaborate surveys, which in their turn have beei 
the subject of enquiry and criticism at the sittings of the Join 
Conference between ourselves and the Indian Committees whei 
evidence was being taken. We have further had the advantag 
of studying the Reports of the various Provincial Committee 
which sat with us in India, and also the Report, with appende 
Minutes, which is the outcome of the long and laborious cor 
sideration of the Members of the Indian Central Committee 
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Part III, then, includes chapters dealing with the relation 
between the electorate and its legislating representatiYes, the 
interplay of forces between the legislatures and the Executive, 
and the course of Indian politics during the last ten years in the 
light of the Eeforms. We have included an estimate of the 
extent to which political parties are developing in British India, 
and a survey of some of the influences v/hich go to form political 
opinion. 

10. So far, hov'ever, m Parts II and III, we have been deal- 
ing primarily with the statutory structure of the Goveinmeiit 
of India and its working. This statutory structure is chiefly 
concerned with the Indian legislatures, their powers and com- 
position, and wuth the extent to which the Executive is respon- 
sible to them. But no account of the constitutional sybtem 
of British India w^ould be complete which did not deal with the 
machinery of administration and the way it works. We propose, 
therefore, in Part lY to give a separate description of 

The Administrative and Judicial System ’h This "includes 
an account of the functions and organisation of lha 
various admirnstrative beiaires, such as the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police Service as well as of various 
provincial services. On the judicial side, we shall have 
to explain the eonsiitutioii of the various High Couits, and 
of the inferior tribunals which adminmter civil and criminal 
justice. All these matters are, of course, vitally involved in 
proposals for conslitalional change, and the future of the day- 
by-day administration in the hands of executive and judicial 
ofScers needs to be considered m i elation to possible develop- 
ments of the Montagu-Chclmsford Eeforms no less carefully 
than the revision of the stiuctuie and powers of legislative 
bodies. We propose in this Part also to include a description 
and ciilicism of local self-goveinraent and an account of the 
minor administiations, especially of the North West Frontier 
Province and •Baluchistan, This will complete the picture of 
the existing system as it affects the life and well-being of the 
inhabitants of British India. 

iJ. Part V is entitled “The System of Public Finance/® 
Finance enters so deeply and at so many points into the structure 
of Indian government that we have found it necessary to 
describe the present situation, and how it has come about, in 
considerable detail. The Commission was so fortunate as to 
secure the services of Mr. W. T Layton as Financial Assessor. 
Mr, Layton accompanied us on our second visit to India. As 
the result of his minute and expert investigation, he has pro- 
vided us wuth a Eeport which we shall include in cur second 
volume and on which our projiosals regarding Finance are 
largely based. But m order to appreciate the extremely im- 
portant issues involved, we must first give a full account of the 
fiscal situation as it is. 

t'^78 B 
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12. Part YI deals with another topic which iSj by the terms 
of the statute, specifically included in the Statutory Commis- 
sion's inquiry. This is The Growth of Education ia British 
India* ” Here again we have been much assisted by experts. 
The Eeview drawn up by the Auxiliary Committee, over wMcli 
Sir Philip Hartog presided, has already been published and we 
have made extensive use of it in framing this part of oar 
Eeport. 

Pinally, in Part VII, which is entitled Public Opinion ia 
India we shall briefly indicate our view of the extent of 
political consciousness and our estimate of the forces at work 
in Indian public life to-day. 

Volume Two. 

13. These seven Parts constitute the first volume, and will fur- 
nish, so far as we aie able to do so, a survey of the matters 
necessary to be appreciated and borne in mind before we 
enter upon the second and concluding portion of our task and 
report as to whether and to what extent it is desirable to 
establish the principle of responsible government, or to extend, 
modify, or restrict the degiee of responsible government now 
existing in British India.” 

Our second volume, therefore, discusses future developments 
in connection with various matters dealt with in Volume I, includ- 
ing the position of the Indian States, and makes a series of 
proposals and recommendations based on the survey we have 
ontlmed. We have examined many schemes and suggestions. 
The material is abundant and, while it is true that we were 
denied the direct; testimony of some important bodies of Indian 
opinion, we have had the fullest opportunity of studying the 
Eeport of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Con- 
ference, 1928 (commonly called the “ Nehru Eeport ”), and 
have not failed to give due attention to its contents, and to 
other still more recent expositions of contemporary Indian 
opinion. We do not feel, therefore, that we have been deprived 
of assistance from such quarters, and we have, in addition, a 
mass of interesting and suggestive proposals put forward at our 
request by the various provincial Governments, by the Pro- 
vincial Committees, and by a wide range of unofficial bodies, 
both European and Indian, from all parts of India. Our 
conclusions are based upon an examination of all this material 
and upon our own enquiries and deliberations. 

14. We propose that Volume I of our Eeport should be 
public a short time before Volume II. The problems connected 
with the future constitutional development of India are of such 
complexity and importance that we are unwilling to see out 
proposals for their treatment thrown into the arena of dis- 
cussion and controversy before there has been time to exatmus 
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and digcvst tlie survey of the present position on which our 
recommendations are based, and in the light of which wa 
believe tiiem to be justified. If the account we have given in 
.Volume I IS just and fair, we believe that our recommendations 
in Volume II will be found to be wise and necessary. The 
general arrangement of Volume II will be found at the 
beginning of that volume. 

In handling matters so various and so vital, it appears to 
ns to be absolutely necessary first to establish the greatest 
possible measure of agreement as to the fundamentals of the 
Indian problem, before hastening to consider the method, the 
pace and the direction of the advance that can now be made 
along the road towards its ultimate solution. 
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PART L-THE CONDITIONS OF THE PROBLEM. 


Paras. 

Ciiap. 1 . — Preiimiliary and Statistical . . . . , Ml 

2 . — Tlie Coniitiyside and the Towns ... . 21-34 

3 . — ^Tlie Religions Communities of India ... . . ... 3541 
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6 —The European in India . . • 64 - 6 ? 
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3j 8. — ^The Provinces oi British India 72-105 

,, 0 — The Indian States . . . . . - lOl-llO 

,5 10 . — ^Tiie Army in India . IIMI 


CHAPTER 1.— PEELmiNARY AND STATISTICAL. 

15. The cenRal mass of Asia throws out to the west, bejoiiJ 
the Urals, the sub-continent which we call Europe, and to the 
south, beyond the higher barrier of the Elimalatas, the sub 
continent wdiicli we call India. Various races of the same 
Aryan stock, presumably migrating from some common centie 
in distant ages, have established themselves in both these sub- 
continents. Whence they came, and what proportions thej 
bear to other and eailier races, are matters ot doubt and con- 
troversy. In the case of India, at any rate, there remain inter- 
mingled With the descendants of Aiyan invaders, as we shall 
have occasion to point out later on, very large numbers who 
are believed to represent pre-Aryan inhabitants, as well as con- 
siderable infiltrations from other sources. There are civilisa- 
tions of equal antiquity with that of India which have passed 
completely away ; but m much of India there is an unchanged 
outlook on life, a continuing social tradition, and a characteristic 
philosophy that endures. Hindu orthodoxy is still governed 
by mteipretations of the contents of the Vedas Systems oi 
medicine wdiich are coeval with Hippocrates still have their 
exponents and their adherents In spite of the eagerness vitli 
which political India is embracing modern ideas of govern- 
ment, the ancient social system of Hinduism, which has evolved 
a rigid complication of innumerable castes, from the Brahmin 
at the top to the pariah at the bottom, continues to control 
the lives and thoughts of more than two hundred out of the 
320 millions of the population of India with a persistence and 
authority undreamed of m the w^estern world 

16. Europe (if Russia be excluded) possesses a real unity, 
though no one is likely to fall into the error of regarding Europe 
as a single nation. In the case of India, a sense of unity w 
growing, too, but it is largely the outcome of the most recent 
stage of its history, during which the influence and authority 
of British rule over the whole area have made it possible tn 
speak of India as a single entity. This tends to obscure, to* 
the casual w^estern observer, the variegated assemblage of races 
and creeds which make up the wEole. Two other influences 
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making for unification must be taken into full account. One 
is the prevalence of English as the general means of commuDi« 
cation among educated men in different parts of India.* The 
other IS the growth of a passionate determination among the 
politically minded classes of all Indian races and religions to 
assert and uphold the claim of India os a whole to its due 
place in the world. It would be a piofound eiror to allow 
geographical dimensions or statistics of population or complexities 
of religion and caste and language to belittle the significance 
of what is called the “ Indian Nationalist Movement.’' True 
It is that it directly affects the hopes of a very small fraction 
of the teeming peoples of India. True it may be that its 
leaders do not reflect the active sentiments of masses of men 
and women in India, who know next to nothing of politicians 
and are absorbed m pursuing the traditional course of their 
daily lives But none the less, however limited in numbers 
as compared with the whole, the public men of India claim 
to be spokesmen for the whole, and in India the Nationalist 
movement has the essential characteristic of all such manifesta- 
tions — it concentrates all the forces which arc roused by the 
appeal to national dignity and national self-consciousness. 

Areas. 

17. At the end of this volume is a map, m colours, by refer- 
ence to which the figures of area and population relating to 
India may be more readily followed and understood. These 
figuies are tabulated in an Appendix at the end of tins Pait of 
the Eeport.t The total area involved amounts to about 
1,800,000 square miles— that is to say, more than twenty times 
the area of Great Britain. Another method of comparison, 
wflnch IS often employed, is to say that India is as large as the 
w^hole of continental Europe without Eussia, and this remains 
true even though the map of Europe after the war is consulted 
Of the total iwea of India, approximately 700,000 square miles 
(yellowO — more than oiic-third of the whole — lie within the 
boundaries of the Indian States, winch are not British territory at 
all, though they are under the suzerainty of the British Crown. 

* Nearly all tlio debating, m the various Indian legislatmes is 
conducted m English as the necessaiy medium of communication. The 
occasional use of a vernacular tongue only serves to emphasize the excep- 
tion. For example, m the Madras Legislative Council, Tamil-speakmg 
i»ember.s will be understood only by a minoiity; Telugu and Kanarese 
are in the same case; and English pro\ides the gieatest common measure. 
Great efforts have been made, as is natural, by Nationalists to treat 
Hindi as the governing language of political India, and it or its 
allied tongues have the widest vogue of any Indian tongue; hut it is 
significant that at the annual assembly of the Congress Party, as well 
as of other All-India gatherings, English is widely used, as it must 
be. Of course, this prevailing lingua franca is only available for the 
educated few. The masses are as ignorant of it as the masses of Europe 
are of Latin. 

f Appendix I, pp. 108-110. 
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Tiiese States are nearly 600 m number and vary in size froca 
Kasiimir or Hyderabad, the largest, with an area greater than 
England and Scotland, to properties of a few acres. The rest 
which constitutes British India, is made up of nine “ Governors’ 
Provinces together with certain other areas, of which the most 
important is the North-West Frontier Province. 

The largest of the Governors’ Provinces, viz., Burma, covers 
a greater area than the whole of France; the Presidency of 
Madras and the Presidency of Bombay, which come next in 
size, are each of them bigger than Italy ; the Punjab, the United 
Provinces and the Central Provinces each exceed Great Britain 
in size; the area of the province known as Bihar and Orissa 
closely approximates to that of England and Scotland together; 
the Presidency of Bengal is somewhat smaller than this; and 
Assam, the smallest in area of the Governors’ Provinces, is of the 
size of England taken alone. 

Population. 

18. If we turn from areas to populations, the scale of things 
is not less important to be borne in mind. The total popula- 
tion of India, according to the last available census (March, 
1921), 13 318,942,000, or about one-fifth of that of the whole 
world Of these, 247,000,000 were enumerated in British India 
and 71,900,000 were classed as in the Indian States.^ Thus, 
while the Indian States constitute fully one-third of India in 
area, they contain betw'een one-fourth and one-fifth of its total 
population. British India, therefore, as the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Eeport pointed out,! has nearly two-and-a-half times the 
population of the United States ; Bengal and the United Pp 
vinces have, each of them, more inhabitants than Great Britain, 
and Madras about the same number; Bihar and Orissa comes 
next with 34,000,000; the Punjab has just over and Bombay 
just under 20,000,000 ; the vast area of Burma contains 
13,000,000; the Central Provinces have slightly more; and 
Assam completes the tale with 7,500,000 inhabitants, a figure 
which approximates to the "population of Belgium or Sweden 
or Holland. 

Languages. 

19. To immensity of area and of population must be added 
the complication of language. Among the educated minority? 
English is the means of communication, not only for official 
purposes, but for any form of intercourse on an All-India basis. 
No single vernacular tongue has so wide a range. But the 
last census showed that only million persons (16 in every 
thousand males and two in every thousand females) were literate 
in English. The language with the widest currency among th< 

* Tins total of 71,900,000 includes the population of certain tribal 
in the North West Frontier Province. 

t M/C Repoit, para. 133. 
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^^enerai population is Hinclnstam in its two forms and scripts 
'' Urdu and “ Hindi.” Urdu was the language of the camp 
and court of the Muhammadan invader and Moslems generally 
prefer to use the Arobic script and to include words of Persian 
origin. HmduSj on the other hand, while speaking the same 
longue, employ a Sanskritic script and use derivatives from Sans- 
krit. This language might w^ell have become the official language 
of the admimstratioii , but for the victory of the “ Anglicists ” a 
century ago, when Persian was ousted in favour of English as the 
official medium. But Hindustani is far from being generally 
understood all over India. Por example, in the Madras Presidency, 
the prevailing vernaculars belong to a totally different family 
of speech, the DraMdian family, represented principally by 
Telngii — which is also spoken m Hyderabad State — Tamil, 
Kanaiese (which is al-o the main language of Mysore) and 
Malayalam Bengali is the naiiiral tongue of nearly 50 millions 
of people 10 Bengal, Western Assam, Bihar and Orissa Marathi 
is spoken in pails of Bomba^U the Central Provinces, Berar 
and Hyderabad; Punjctbi in the Punjab and Kaslimir; Gnjerathi 
in Cinjerat and Barocla State ; Piajasthani in Bajputana and 
Central India; Sindhi in Sind; and so on. Burma and the 
Assam bills, agran, use tongues of an entiiely distinct linguistic 
family. The census eniimeiates altogether 222 vernaculars 
for India, but, without going into all these details, it is enough 
to say that a man who washed to make himself generally under- 
stood in all parts of India (without including special areas or 
remote tribes) wnuld have to be master of as many separate 
tongues as a linguist wdio w’as prepared to accomplish the same 
achievement throughout Europe. 

20 It is manifest, therefore, that, so far as the factors of 
• area, population and language enter into the conditions of the 
problem, Parliament must, as the Montagu-Chelm&ford Eeport 
insisted, “ face its immensity and difficulty We are far 
Horn saying that the constitutional future of British India can 
be decided by statistics, but w^e are clear that it cannot be 
evolved by ignoring their significance. 


* A! 'C Jteport. para. 133. 
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CHAPTER -^TlfE COIRNIUVSIRK AND THE TOWNS. 

Predominance of Agriculture. 

21. Far iiiore impartant thin the counting of neads and th 
measuring of distance:? is a due appreciation of the life oE 
people to whom these figuies appl\ and iur the sake of whom 
aoj system of government shouM OAi.-t. \\ e shall iii snbsequenl 
chapters attempt a sketch ol the of cieed and casEe, 

which are so striking a feature of Indian sraneiy. But first 
most emplui>ize, as did the authois of the MontaguT'helmsfoil 
Report, the predominantly rural character ui‘ the Indian popuk 
tioii. \Ye cannot hope to better the description contained ms 
paragraph of that Report, 

In England and Waies foni-liiilis of thy people live in towns 
India has many ancient and histone ccaes. Init, taken all together, 
they hold but a tiny fiactmn oi: lier enoriuoii^ pt^pnlaiian it may 
pel haps, bo avSsumed that the firai appioadi tv) mbaii condition/ 
ocoiiis when ten thousand people reside together in one place, 
foi on that scale qucstiuub of w ater-siippK and lighting and diaiaagi' 

— the material things ’which awake men to a consciousness of their 
common iieoda as neighbours — liegia to be a senous conceni Os 
that ba»is we may sa\ that 2Cl3 out of 244 nuliions of people is 
Biitish India live a lural life, and the proportion of these wk 
ever give a thought to matter^ beyond the hoii/on of their villagCi' 

IS very small. Aguculture is the one gieat occupation of the people 
In noimal times a highly industrialised country like England gives 
oS persons out of eveiy iiuiidied to industry, and only 8 to agncul 
tare. But India gives out of eveiy hundred. 71 to agnculture or 
pastuie, 12 to industry, o to trade, 2 to domestic service, 1| to tk 
piofessions, and 11 to Government service oi the Army. In the whols 
of India the soil supports 226 out of 315 millions, and 208 milhooj 
of them get their living directly by, or depend diiectly u|m 
the cultivation of their own or others’ fields. What concerns them 
is mainly the rainfall or the iriigation supply fioin wells or canah, 
the price of grain and cloth, the payment of rent to the landlorl 
or revenue to the State, the repayment of advances to the village 
banker, the observance of religious festivals, the education of tteir 
sons, the maiiiage of their daughters, their health and that of tliei? 
cattle. They visit the local town on bazaar days and tlia suli 
divisional or district centre raiely on business or litigation. Tiie| 
are not concerned with districr boards or municipal boards; maul 
of them know of no executive power above the distinct of&cet 
and of Parliament or even of the legislative councils they have never 
heard. In one province it is stated that 93 per cent of the poopb 
live and die in the place where they were born. Simdar concerns, 
are, perhaps, the mam interests of the population of some country 
districts in the United Kingdom But in India the conJitkas 
indicated apply to the gieat mass of the population.”* 

22 This was written 12 j’ears ago. The decennial census of 
1921 has intervened, and the figures and percentages need som« 
trifling adjustment. The reformed constitution has now beeiiB 
operation over a large part (but not the whole) of British Into 
for nine years and, short as this time is, we must not ignore 
effect which it may already have had upon the rural outlook 
But the substantial truth of the picture remains, and will toP| 


* M/C Report, para. 133, 
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remain Tlie organisation of Indian industry m certain iaiga 
towns is every year assuming greater importance; facilities for 
tile villager to visit an adjoining town or reach, the railway aia 
increasing and m many country centres during the last year or 
two the enterprising proprietor of a motor-bus can count on 
a full load ; three genei al elections for the provincial councils and 
for the Central Legislative Assembly have taken place, and 
some h per cent, of tlie rural population (about 10 per cent, of 
the adult males) have had the novel expenen'^e of visiting a 
i;)oihog-booth and being helped to cast a vote; elections for local 
bodies some of which are of less recent origin, and winch more 
closely touch both the interest and the understanding of the 
countryside, have occasionally stined the lives of a slightly 
larger fraction; villagers iiave been gathering m the cool of the 
day to listen to tlie contents of a vernacular newspaper com- 
municated by one w’lio could read it ; co-operative societies in 
many districts aie beginning to give the agiicultiirist a better 
sense of the impoitance of working with his neighbour for soma 
common purpose ; and the ctrganisation of this or tl at group of 
politi-uans in the towms may have its lepiesentative in the village 
teacher or tradesman or small official. But any quickening of 
general political judgment, any wudening of rural horizons beyond 
the traditional and engrossing iuteiest of weather and water and 
crops and cattle, with the round of festivals and fairs and family 
ceremonies, and the dread of famine or flood — any such change 
from these immemorial preoccupations of the average Indian 
villager is bound to come very slowly indeed. 

The Linlithgow Report. 

23. The latest and most authoritative survey of the conditions 
of Indian village life is to be found in the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Agriculture in India * That Commission, which 
was presided over by the Marquis of Linlithgow^ was appointed 
in 1926. It made twm comprehensive tours in India for the 
purpose of collecting evidence and taking observations, and signed 
its Report iup April, 1928. We ventime to express the opinion 
that no one not acquainted with Indian rural life by experience 
on the spot, can regard himself as adequately informed of the 
terrain to which projects of constitutional reform are to be applied 
until ho has made some study of the survey made by the 
'Agricultural Commission. We refer more particularly to 
Chapters I (pp. 5 to 14) and XIV (pp 477 to 510) of the Report, 
and it is from these Chapters that we have extracted most of the 
short description contained in the five following paragraphs. It 
is dangerous to generalise about anything in India, and there are 
of course material differences in rural life, as m everything else, 
in different provinces. What follows must be regarded as a 
general, and to some extent a composite, picture. It carries the 
authority of the members, both Indian and British, of the 
Agficiiltural Commission, and our own observations entirely con- 
firm it. 


* Cmd. ,^132 of 1928. 
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Oharacteristies of Tillage Life. 

24 Almost everywhere in India it would appear that, Im 
time immemorial, the rural population has lived in ssaal 
villages, the mud or bamboo houses of which are huddlei 
together in a more or less compac*t area situated in the midst of 
the fields w’^hich provide the means of livelihood to theii 
occupants. The farms and farmsteads which are so prominent 
a feature of the rural life of Western countries are almost entirely 
absent/ There is no obvious link betw^een the home of the 
individual cultivator and the fields he tills. His house is in the 
village, and the fields which make up his small holding sre 
scattered over the area of land attached to it. In the south mi 
east , holdings average about five acres ; elsewhere not more than 
half of them exceed this limit Most of the 500,000 villages ha’^e 
not yet been touched by metalled roads or railways ; post offices 
are many miles apart ; and telegraph offices still more distant 
from each other. Except in the north-west, the whole of the 
country is dependent on the monsoon, and all major agricultml 
operations are fixed and timed by this phenomenon. Vnlm 
perennial irrigation is available, climatic conditions thus restrict 
agricultural operations to a few months of the year. Under the 
prevailing system of tillage, the small holdings do not provide 
occupation for more than half the time of the cultivator. The 
urban population being relatively small, the demand for 
agrjcultural produce for final consumption in the towns is slight 
m comparison with the whole volume of production. Circrm- 
stances therefore have combined to maintain what is, in large 
measure, a self-sufficing type of agriculture 

25. There have been many developments in the Indian 
countryside since the government of India passed in 1858 from 
the hands of the East India Company to those of the Crown, 
but the mam characteristics of village life are still those of the 
centuries anterior to British rule. Each village tends to be self- 
contained ; in each will usually be found some persons with 
permanent title in the laud, either as owners or tenants with 
hereditary occupancy rights; of these, some cultivate all ttoj 
hold, others with larger areas at their disposal rent out to tenants, 
on a yearly agreement, a part or the whole of their lands; beto 
these in the scale are agricultural labourers, frequently of different 
castes from the actual cultivators; some of these have acquired 
small plots in proprietary right or permanent tenure ; some hB»v6 
a field or two on rent ; many are members of the depressed 
classes ; some work in the fields only at times of pressure, ana 
are mainly engaged in crafts such as leather work, or in taste 
regarded as menial. The vast majority of the peasants live 
debt to the moneylender, who is often established in their midst. 
Included in the village population will be certain village , 

^ Xk^ chief exceptions are on the Malabar Coast anU in parte of 
Beifgal. (See Bengal Cen&ns of 1921, p. 124.) 
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ofScials, generally lieriditary, such as the headman^ the 
accountant^ the watchman — persons carrying different titles 
in different provinces, but representing the traditional 
organisation of village life. In all but the smallest villages, there 
are one or more skilled artisans, carpenters or ironsmiths, who 
provide and repair the simple agricultural implements, bullock 
gear, and water lifts. Household requirements are supplied 
by a shop or two, whose owners frequently provide the fiist 
market for village produce and add to their earnings by engaging 
in moneylending. Almost invariably there is a religious build- 
ing • a temple, shrine, or mosque 

Limitations to Eural Progress. 

26. Thiee considerations have combined to limit any incentiw 
upon the rural cultivator to add to his wealth by producing more 
than he requires for the immediate needs of himself and his 
family. In the first place, the tillers of the soil are pursuing 
traditional methods upon holdings inherited from their fathers 
before them and divided, as Hindu and customary law pre- 
scribed, in equal shaies amongst sons or male agnates. For 
generations past, tbe pursuits of the people have been pre- 
determined by something in the nature of an occupational caste 
or guild system. The admirable work done by the agricultural 
departments of Government, the teaching by precept and 
example of more scientific agricultural methods, the provision 
of better seed and purer stock, the remarkable effort in the 
Gurgaon District of the Punjab which is chiefly due to the 
personality of Mr. F. L, Brayne — all these things are having 
their effect and have good results to show. But the root facts 
of Indian village life remain and must be appreciated no less by 
the constitutional reformer than by the agricultural adviser. 

27. Secondly, the lack of communications and of organised 
trade and commerce have been m the past, and still are to a 
most material degree, obstacles to a rise in the standard of 
life no less than to the wider political outlook of the Indian 
Villager. Unless communications develop and organised trading 
with distant customers arises, the cultivating classes have no 
motive, beyond that which may be furnished by a local demand, 
to produce in excess of their own needs, and where everyone 
in the same neighbourhood is growing the same crops the local 
demand is not likely to provide a great incentive. Increased 
labour brings no adequate reward, if there is no use or enjoyment 
to which the increased out-turn can be put. The cultivation of 
a small holding by the joint efforts of a family (with the women 
often taking their full burden of heavy toil) provides in normal 
times for the simple standard of living which is all that the 
cultivator dreams of attaining. Here, again, the last 50 years 
have seen influences at work which have had profound effects 
upon the developmemt of Indian agriculture, though it is difficult 
to see ilie result in the inspection of an ordinary Indian village. 
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Tiie carrying out* of \ast projeeio of irrigation lias traiisfomei 
many areas from the barest desert to fertile ground favotarabk 
for cereals, or sugar, or cotton* or other c-rops. The opening 
of the Suez Canal m 1869 revolutionised the figures for % 
export of Indian agricultural prodii<*.ts. The total exports oi 
India at the time when the Canal was optmed were vakeel at 
Es.80 crores, then about T80,000,000, h^or the three years efii- 
ing 1926-27 the average value of the aiinuai exports of Mia 
exceeded Es.350 crores, i.e*, about £262,500,000. And by fai 
the greater part of the volume of exports is contributed bj 
agricultural products, cotton, jute, oil seeds, wheat and teabein| 
the chief items. At the same time roads have improved ani 
extended, and railways have spread, with the result that tie 
princinal agricultural products of India find a ready sale at a 
distance. None the less, rural India remains pre-eminently the 
land of the small holder; large scale farming, even in the altered 
conditions of to-day, is practised by few. The typical agricut 
tuiist is still the man who possesses a pair of bullock's and 
cultivates a few acres, with the assistance of his family anjo! 
occasional hired labour. 

Increase in Rural Security. 

28. There is a third reason, and it is far from being the least 
significant of the three, which goes to explain the backwardness 
of Indian agriculture in the past and at the same time to acenuBt 
for later progress. When the cultivator cannot be certain tkt 
he will be left in possession of the harvest he has sown, to 
incentive to put more labour and capital into the land or to 
cultivate a larger area than is required for the maintenance d 
himself and his family is lacking. There rvere few periods h 
the recorded history of India anterior to the British adminis- 
tiation when, over large tracts, the internal peace was not greatlj 
distuibed and the demands of the State on the land were not 
heavy to an extent which made its possession a liability ratto 
than an asset. The first factor which changed the conditiofii 
which prevailed over the greater part of India up till the eari, 
years of the 19th century was the establishment of peace withi 
the country and of security on its borders. Following ota 
upon the establishment of internal security came that exhaiistii 
and elaborate inquiry into, and record of, rights in land, wM( 
forms the basis of rural prosperity. With the detailed reco 
of rights in the land came the “ settlement,” based upon t 
system already in existence, of the government demand for k 
revenue, either permanently or for periods sufficiently long 
relieve the revenue payer from the harassing anxiety 
uncertainty. 

Side by side with this transformation was developed 
modern policy for providing against and dealing with the f 
haunting fear of the Indian agriculturist — the peril of oceask 
famine. In earlier days, when favourable seasons yielde* 
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surplus, this was stored locally, but the contingency of famine 
was too remote to determine mass conduct and, for long. 
Governments met famine when and where it occurred. The 
modern view of the responsibility of the State was not reached 
until long after India had passed under the Crown, and it was 
not until the last decades of the 19th century that a definite 
famine policy was formulated. Since the series of enquiries 
into famine came to a close in 1901, great economic changes have 
taken place in India, The development of irrigation on a vast 
scale in the Punjab has immensely increased the resources of 
that province, and similar enterprises are in operation elsewhere. 
The Sukkur Barrage on the Indus will, when completed, bring 
water to a barren area in Sind larger than the whole cultivated 
area of Egypt. The Lloyd Dam, south of Poona, which w^as 
opened in 1928 by the then Governor of Bombay, Sir Leslie 
Wilson, is another great work, containing indeed a larger mas? 
of masonry than the Assouan Dam itself. 

The effects of improvements in both internal and external 
communications have made themselves increasingly felt and the 
evidence of growing rural prosperity, since the commencement 
of the present century, is admitted by all who have long and 
close experience of the country to be manifest. The system ol 
agriculture followed in many places, as, for example, in the 
cnltivation of rice in the deltas, has attained a very high 
standard and rural India to-day lies open as, perhaps, the widest 
field in the world for the application of all the help that science 
can afford and that organisation, training and education can 
bring within reach. Chapter XIV of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion’s Keport contains a detailed and most instructive accouni 
of what has been done in the rm'al areas of India in the direc- 
tion of improving public health, in grappling with disease, in 
promoting co-operation and in endeavouring to raise the standarc 
of life. No fair-minded observer visiting the Indian country- 
side to-day mn fail to be struck alike by the magnitude of the 
I work to be done and by the zeal and exertion with which those 
y whether officials or MimsLers, who have the work in hand, are 
Q tackling their stupendous task. 

But the fact remains, and must remain, that in a country sc 
extensive as India, the effects of any single measure are api 
4 to be so dispersed that they can be discerned with difficulty anc 
ri that in spite of the progress that undoubtedly has been made 

to and of the great increase in the gross wealth of the country 

d the ordinary cultivator on his tiny plot is still a man of fe\\ 
to resources, with small means for meeting his limited needs— 
of usually illiterate, though not on that account necessarily wanting 
111 shrewdness — with an outlook confined by tradition and en 
tha vironment, and needing above all things that those who considei 
mr* his future as a citizen should understand something of his life as 
mti a man. 

a t 
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PART 1, CHAPTER 2 

Urban Conditions. 

29. Wc now turn to the urban areas, and endeavour to pre- f 
sent in like fashion some slight picture of contemporary condi- 
tions so far as these bear dnectly upon the constitutional 
problem. The last Indian census enumerated close upon 319 
millions of people in India, and of these less than 32|- millions 
were counted in urban areas. This is 10.2 per cent, of the 
whole, and forms a striking contrast with the correspondmg 
figure of 79 per cent., which the last census found to be the pro- 
portion of the population of England to be classed as uiban. 
The distribution of the urban population of India is very unequal; 
it varies from 23 per cent, in the British areas included in ^ "o 
Bombay Presidency, to 3 per cent, m Assam. The 
number of very large towns in India is indeed most remap. Vj; 
Calcutta and Bombay have more than a million inhabit fj 
each ; Madras and its cantonment contain just over half a milliOL * 
but in the whole of India there are only 33 towns which hare 
a population of over 100,000. The, largest town of any Indian 
State is Hyderabad which, with its cantonment, returned 
404,000. Nearly three-quarters of the urban population of India 
is found m the smaller towns, which are of a distinct type differ- 
ing from the great cities. Each has its bazaar quarter where 
shopkeepers and merchants congregate. Any manufacturing 
industry there is will be usually carried on in small workshops. 
Many of these smaller towns combine the status of a muni- 
cipality with that of the headquarters of a surrounding district, 
whose administration, judicial business, and local government 
centre there, much as the affairs of an English county are con- 
centrated at the principal county town. But there are indica- 
tions that, as Indian commerce and industry develop, the 
medium-sized country town tends to lose population while the 
larger cities continue to grow. 

30. What however is more difficult to describe and more 
important to grasp is the general nature of the urban popula- 
tion, and here again the figures of the Indian census convey 
information which is of more than purely statistical value. In 
the great manufacturing cities, most of the inhabitants are tem- 
porary residents, very largely males, who do not bring their 
families with them Calcutta, for example, is the birthplace 
of only 335 per thousand of its inhabitants. The number of 
permanent residents of Calcutta who look upon the city as their 
home is probably not more than 25 per cent. The census 
found that there were more than twice as many males in the 
city as females; in Bombay the disparity is almost equally 
striking. The explanation is that enormous numbers who work 
in the industrial towns of India still do not regard themselves 
as permanent town dwellers; they come from the countryside, 
sometimes indeed from rural areas in another province, where 
ihev have left their families in their village home. Most of 
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Many of tlieiu will leturn for the season of planting or liaiwest. 
Hence arises one at least of the difficulties m organising the 
industrial workers of India. 

The Indian Industrial Worker, 
bl. The Indian peasant who goes to some busy centre of 
activity to supplement his income, often lives there under con- 
ditions which are almost unimaginable to the British working 
man. Climate renders possible, and habit makes natural, a state 
of tilings whicli Indian social reformers, working for the im- 
protemenl of the poorest of them fellow-citizens, are bound 
10 take most seriously to heart. When the census of 1921 was 
taken. 70 per cent, of the tenements in Bombay were classified 
as consisting of only one room, and the average number of 
i;eisons in this one room tenement was ascertained to be 4.03. 
The census report declared that in Karachi the overcrowding 
was even woise than in Bombay, and the congestion of the 
poorer quaiters in many other towns is almost as bad. The 
conditions under -which most of the industrial workers live tend 
to be much worse than the conditions under which they work. 
ITc immigrant to the city preserves his village standards of 
life ; conditions which may jp^ss muster in rural areas cannot 
be observed in a crow'ded town without creating a slum. Yet 
India, now a member of the League of Nations, and m close 
touch With the International Labour Bureau, has its Factory 
Act passed in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Washington Conference and other international conventions, the 
administration of which is in the hands of provincial Govern- 
ments as a “ reserved subject ’’ with a Chief Inspector of 
Factories in each province. Unfortunately, the number of 
inspectors is not alw^ays adequate. We shall have some further 
observations to make on the relations of the State to industry in 
India in a later section of our Report. 

Urban Housing. 

32, There has been a material improvement in housing con- 
ditions in some industrial areas since the census report of 
1921 was drawn up. The terrible slums of Indian cities mostly 
grew up ill the last century, and the work of Improvement 
Boards, even in the places where they were set up, was at 
first slow and limited. But now-a-days, as the debates in the 
Legislative Assembly and elsewhere have shown, the conscience 
of enlightened India has been stirred. Careful municipal con- 
trol of new buildings is now the rule, and in Bombay, for 
example, the City Improvement Trust — now merged in the 
municipality — ^has to its credit a list of large schemes which are 
providing light and air in areas formerly the site of insanitary 
hovels. The w^ork has been carried out with the co-operation 
and support of business men, both British and Indian, and of 
local landlords, and has been supplemented by the housing 
schemes of the Bombay Government, wffiich are helping to pro- 
vide out of nnhhp fiTnOlo O J-. ■ o.. - 
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progress has begun in other of the large Presidency towns, and 
many municipal bodies have made a start elsewhere. Some of 
the jute companies of Calcutta have laid out for their work- 
people long lines of healthy tenements, which form a striking 
contrast to the filthy shanties to be seen in the same area. In 
Cawnpore® we inspected the modern quarters provided by one 
of the leading textile firms for the families of their operatives, 
and there is a distinct tendency on the part of many big em- 
ployers in India to develop the welfare side of their relations 
with their employees. But when all has been said, there is a 
vast amount of work still to be done before the geneial standard 
of urban housing for working people in India can be regarded 
as reasonably good, and the most difficult part of the task will 
be to instil into the minds of the slum-dwellers themselves the 
desire for something better 

The Educated Classes. 

33 We have wiitten at this length of the life of the Indian 
villager and of the Indian industrial worker because it is the 
futm'e of these many millions which must be the chiet concern 
of all who take a broad view of Indian problems, and because 
the greatness of the task still to be dnscharged can only be 
measured when one appreciates how much must be done to raise 
their standard of life and to fit them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. As yet their education is far too low to admit of 
effective and continuous orgainsation amongst themselves, aud 
those who speak for Indian labour are not as a rule men who have 
risen from then own ranks. 

There is a university in the capital town of every Goveraoi’s 
piovince except Assam, as well as in many other impoilant and 
famous centres, such as Benares and Aligarh. They aie the 
avenue through which the educated youth of India, m ever 
iucreasmg numbers, seeks to qualify itself for the professions, or 
for politics, or for government service The constant tendency 
of such a training is to turn these students’ thoughts to urban 
puisuits, and to give them a distaste for the life of the country- 
side from which many of them have come. 

It is inevitable that in India those who give their attention 
to political affairs should be found mainly in the towns. It is 
in the towns that are to be found the barristers and journalists 
who predominate among the leaders of Indian political opinion 
and from whose ranks for the most pait are drawn the propa- 
gandists, candidates and public representatives of all political 
parlies and communities Every considerable town has a local 
Bar, and the soil of India is prolific of litigation. The Bar 

-j. ,„,i frtvnm for nolitical discussion. Law provides 
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man to the copying clerk. Numerous m the provincial capitals, 
but with some representatives in every considerable town, the 
members of the public services form a section of educated India, 
less vocal, but more experienced and responsible than any other. 

The Indian educated class presents a feature which must be 
regarded as unique. For here is a body of men, educated, work- 
ing, and. 111 many instances, thinking in an alien Western 
language, imbibing with that education the principles and tradi- 
tions of a Western civilisation and polity, and yet keenly con- 
scious of its unity with the mass of the Indian people whose 
minds aie set in the immemorial traditions of the East. 

Eank and Wealth. 

34 . We shall deal elsewhere vnth the influences of religion 
and of caste upon the structure of Indian society, and our account 
for the present must close with some description of the 
aiistociatic elements which wield so considerable an influence 
over the whole of India. 

The great landlords form a nobility which both cldinis and 
exercises the privilege of high rank. The advent of British rule 
has not destroyed the exceptional status of these all but feudal 
chiefs, and tlieir influence m their own neighbourhood lemaina 
piedominant, though their actual powers have diminished 
Thc) are maiked out as peisons of authoiity and prestige in .a 
society which is far from objecting to social distinctions. The 
Taluqdars of Ondh hold their formal assemblies m the Palace 
at Lucknow which used to belong to the Kings of that Province. 
The leading Zemindars, many of them bearing titles of honour 
conferred by the King-Empeior, are looked up to by humbler 
neighbours as their natural leaders. Many of the large 
landowners in different parts of British India are men who have 
that stake in the country which consists of great possessions ; 
side by side with them are other landed proprietors of more 
model a to means, some of them living m picturesque surroundings 
and rural seclusion amid their tenants and retainers. 

The survey may be completed by referring to the great 
merchant princes of India, such as those whose mansions stand 
on Malabar Hill in Bombay. It was British capital that began 
the modern process of industrialism in India, but more and more 
commercial enterprise is falling into Indian hands. Most of the 
share capital in the jute mills on the Hooghly is Indian ; the vast 
raajoiity of the cotton factories of Bombay are Indian; and, while 
it was British enterprise which fiirst established and developed 
the tea gardens of Assam and elsewhere, these undertakings are 
now earned on side by side with many that are Indian owned. 
India is now one of the eight most important industrial areas in 
the world, and the labour problems of Indian government present 

thp QnPfM*!] rkruTTi twit i-in J-1 * '• 
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CHAPTER 3.— THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 
OF INDIA. 

Hinduism. 

35. India is a land of almost infinite diversity in its leligions 
aspect. We shall make no attempt to analjse the lefinements 
of difi'erence which from the metaphj sical, or doctimal, or ceie- 
cLicn.fil point of vieiY may separate those who. for the purpose in 
hand, arc grouped together in a single category Hinduism 
counts as its adherents more than iwo-thuds ol the iuhaiiitants 
ot India, and within its comprehensive embiaLe includes inudi 
that might seem to outside observers to be LOiitiadictory. 
“ Except perhaps to the few who understand philcsopEical 
meaning, Hinduism has no one distinguishing central concept 
Superimposed on a heterogeneous people differing widely fiom 
cue another in race, language, and political and social traditions 
and interests, the vagueness and elasticity of its system, and the 
protean form of its mythology, its ceremonies, and its oitlinanccs, 
Lave enabled it to absorb and overlap the various aninhfc.tic 
systems which it encountered.”' The learned „nd subtle 
Brahmin of Benaies may seem to have nothing in common 
with the ” untouchables ” of DraviJian stock hving in the 
pcT'-iidncs of Madras City, vho are nevertheless included v.jthin 
the fold of Hinduism while being denied access to us shinies. 
The sophisticated and Westernised Hindu graduate may seem a 
being of an entirely different order both fiom the contemplative 
devotee living in abstraction from material tlmigs, and fiom the 
mob c-f excited w'orshippers thronging the temples of Shiva or 
Kali. But all alike are caught up in this marvellous system, so 
ancoent and so persistent, which is the bedrock of indigenous 
India. It is a religion winch touches ordinary a-Js of daily hfe 
at neaily every point, and a philosophy of existence which pio- 
vides an outlook fundamentally different from that of the cietds 
of the West. 

a 

Hinduism accounts for one-eighth of the population of the 
globe and one-half of the total mhubitants of tl.e Biitisli 
Empire. 

The Muhammadans. 

S6. Dispersed among the 216 millions of Hindus cf India 
are nearly 70 million representatives of a widely dilfeient type of 
culture, not originally or exclusively Indian, but spread 
throughout India as a consequence of a series of invasions from 
the North and West which have taken place within historic 
times. The splendid monuments of Mogul architecture stand as 
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quit© unable to crusE the enduring influences of Hinduism. 
iWhen British authority began to extend over the Indian con- 
tinent it could, as a neutral, set up and endeavour to apply a 
canon of tolerance, but it could not alter the essential facts of 
Hindu-Moslem difference It would be an utter misapprehension 
to suppose that Hmdu-Moslem antagonism is analogous to the 
separation between religious denominations in contemporary 
Europe. Differences of race, a different system of law, and the 
absence of mter-marriage constitute a far more effective barrier. 
It IS a basic opposition manifesting itself at every turn in soda! 
custom and economic competition, as well as in mutual religious 
antipathy. To-day, in spite of much neighbourly kindliness in 
ordinary affairs, and notwithstanding all the efforts made by men 
of good will in both communities to promote Hmdu-Moslem 
concord, the iivalry and dissension between these two forces 
are one of tlie chief stumbling blocks in the way of smoother and 
more lapid progress. We legard it as an essential part of our 
task (as in due course it win be a vital concern of Parliament) 
to make an impartial survey of the guiding facts of this situation 
before approaching the question of the method of its constitu- 
tional treatment 

37 If we confine ourselves for the moment to British India, 
the Hindu population amounts to 163 millions and the Muham- 
madans to approximately 59| millions. In two of the Governors’ 
Provinces, Muhammadans are in an actual majoiity ; their total 
in Bengal amounts to 25,210,000 out of the 47 millions which 
that province contains, and in the Punjab Muhammadans are 
enumerated at 11,400,000 out of a total of just over 20 millions. 
In the other seven provinces to which the Eeforms have been 
applied they are everywhere in a minority. In Assam they are 
28 per cent, of the population ; in Bombay 19 per cent ; in the 
United Prodnees 14 per cent. ; in Bihar and Orissa 10 per cent. ; 
and in Madras just over 6 per cent In the Central Provinces 
they amount, to only half a million out of a total population of 
nearly 14 millions; and out of Burma’s 13 millions (of which 
more than 11 millions are Buddhists) they muster half a 
million One of the difficulties, therefore, in adjusting repre- 
sentation in the provincial legislatures — unless for this purpose 
religious divisions are to be disregarded — is to devise a scheme 
which takes due account of Muhammadan predominance where 
it is found to occur, and at the same time provides adequate 
representation where Moslems are in a minority. It is an 
elementary reflection, but one not always borne in mind, that 
weightage in favour of one interest necessarily involves 
a reduction in the proportionate representation of iNo 



though the ruling house is Hindu. On the other hand, 
Hyderabad, with a total population of.l‘2| millions, of which 
more than 10} millions are Hindus, has as its ruler the Kizara, 
who is a Muhammadan. 

Causes of Hindu-Moslem Tension. 

39. It is evident, therefore, that the distribution of the popu- 
lation as between Hindus and Muhammadans provides one of 
the most seiious complications for Indian statesman.ship, and 
that this question recurs in different forms and degrees in almost 
every part of India. The minority community is not concen- 
trated in one part of the area, as Protestants in Ireland tend 
to be concentrated in Ulster. It is mainly represented in the 
North-Western parts of India and* in Eastern Bengal, but its 
numbers elsewhere are not sufficiently small to be disregarded, 
and not sufficiently large to claim the mastery of numbers. 
These being the statistical facts, we must now proceed to give 
the best account we can of the nature of the antagonisms which 
these rival communities tend to develop, of the extent to which 
this tension is growing or dying away, and of the influence 
which these considerations are bound to exercise upon the treat- 
ment of the constitutional problem. It unfortimately happens 
that on Indian soil the opposition of these two faiths is sharply 
intensified by religious practices which are only too likely to 
provoke mutual ill-feeling. The devout Hindu regards the cow 
as an object of great veneration, while the ceremonial sacrifice 
of cows or other animals is a feature of the annual Muhammadan 
festival known as the BaqrTd. Hindu music played through 
the streets on the occasion of the procession of an idol, or m 
connection with a marriage celebration, may take place at a 
time when the Muhammadans of the town are at worship in 
an adjoining mosque, and hence arises an outbreak of resent- 
ment which IS apt to degenerate into a serious quarrel. The 
religious anniversaries observed by Moslems are fixed by reference 
to a lunar year which docs not correspond with the adjusted 
Hindu calendar, and consequently it occasionally happens that 
dates of special importance in the two religions coincide — as, 
for instance, when an anniversary of Moslem mourning syn- 
chronises with a day of Hindu rejoicing— and the authorities 
responsible for the maintenance of law and order are then faced 
with a time of special anxiety In spite of the constant watch- 
fulness of the police authorities, and of the earnest efforts of 
leaders in both communities to reach a modus vivendi, the 
immediate occasion of communal disorder is nearly always the 
religious issue. On the other hand, when communal feeling 
is roused on some matter of secular interest, religious zeal is 
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Tile Ireseit State of Communal feeling. 

40. It is a lamentable fact that the occasions when Hindu- 
Muhammadan tension is carried to the point of Tiolent outbreak 
have not diminished since the Reforms. In the five years 1923 
to 1927 approximately 450 lives have been lost and 5^000 persons 
have been injured in communal riots ; these figures include some 
disturbances in which Sikhs were involved. A statement laid 
on the table of the Legislative Assembly showed that from 
September, 19*27 to June, 1928 there had been 19 serious Hmdii- 
Muhaiiimadan riots, which had affected every province except 
Madras. It would serve no useful purpose to reproduce in iLis 
Report the details with which we have been supplied ; the facts 
are undeniable, and it is not surprising that Lord Irwin, m 
his striking appeal soon after he first set foot in India, to the 
leaders of the two communities to co-operate in a new eifert 
to cope with the evil, should have declared that Hindu-iliiiiam- 
madan antagonism w'as so clearly the dominant is^iie in Indian 
life * Every w'ell- wisher of India’s constitutiona] progres'^ mast 
le deeply stirred by the Viceroy’s w'ords 

Let the leaders and thoughtful men in each community, the 
Hindu among the Hindus, and Moslem among the I^loslems, throw 
themselves with ardour into a new form of communal woik and into 
a nobler struggle, and fight for toleration I do not believe that the 
ta.de IS beyond their powers. I see before me two ancient and highly 
crgainsed societies with able and esteemed public men as their 
lecogiiised leaders. I cannot conceive that a really sincere and 
bustamed appeal by them to the rank and file of their co-rehgionists 
'sustained by active propaganda of the new gospel of peace 
]*ass unheeded. In past centuries each community has made its great 
contribution to the annals of history and civilisation in India. The 
place that she has filled in the wmrld in past ages has been largely 
cf their creating. I refuse to believe that they can make no contri- 
bution now to rescue the good name of India from the hurt i^hich 
their present discords mflict upon it. . . . In the name of Indian 
national life, in the name of religion, I appeal to all m each of the 
two communities who hold position, who represent them in the press, 
triio direct the education of the young, who possess infiuence, who 
command the esteem of their co-religionists, who lead them in politics 
or are honoured by them as divines. Let them begin each in their 
own community to work untiringly towards this end; boldly to 
repudiate feelings of hatred and intolerance, actively to condemn 
and suppress acts of violence and aggression, earnestly to strive to 
exorcise suspicions and misapprehensions and so create a new 
atmosphere of trust. I appeal in the name of national life because 
communal tension is eating into it as a canker. It has suspended 
its activities. It has ranged its component parts into opposite and 
hostile camps.^’^ 



August, 

I am not oxa^^L^enituit; when I &ay tliat, during ihe 17 iiiiiutiki 
that 1 liare been in India, the whole laudseape lia> been o\er- 
shndirtudi b\ the bn\tniug douJvS oi coinmimal teusion, whieh luue 
(b^eliarged tlieir tluinderboith, spi ending far throughout 
tile Lind their de\u>iatnig liavoe Fiop.i Apiil io duly L'l^t joar 
(‘aLuttu ^ei*Ined to he under the nia^Uny of some e\ii spirit. 

giippini the laouV o: men that in then ims'iini) tlie\ iteld tlunn- 
ii!^el\ei nom the nuKt ^aued 3 ev''lIaIul^ of huLian (oiulud 
S !i i lien v.e Inui ^i'on tiie .-^eoue sinister iiiiiramee-' at vmrk ui 
Palam, ILi w . Laliuie ard n any etla*! plaeiv, and lnu‘ hemi 

lo.ik U])nn that aln^s of uneiuiined liiiman pa-^ on lluii 
Lt‘'^ t *0 i lien Ik'Puath the ^'luiace of huhd and of law !a thau 
mmulis, far a'^ r.umhers are availahltg the loll taheii by tiiw 
niool\ .'•trOe lu^ been beUteen lldO and dOO killed, aiul over - 7 !l} 
iniareJ . . United must be the etfort li it is to gam .Mieee'vs; 
and on the siieee^^ldl i^'^iie of i^ueh work depends the Itiniiimg of 
the In nan Xatmn Yol the uould-Jie huikhu^ mtt t appromU iheir 
n-k .s'iud\ Laiuiii apped ar.il wnh liea\v heart, so tang ui Ua* ioiees 
to uiueh the} would apiieal are d'>tracled and torn by preomi 
lOumoNllie^ F<»r iioihiug wholesome can iluuiisli in unwlmleom.e soil, 
and ro 01^0 may hope to build a hou-e io stand again A the wind and 
lao urn and the i^lonn of life upon muuflaiioi^ that are loiien aiul 
u’^0!lndL’ 

\Vc- aic- lar I'runi .sniiiii that appeals have met with no 
le'pmse. ISr the lailers of both comiunnitiiN are. deeph cou- 
beuuo 01 tb.e tnith of the Virertiv’s words, and of the injury 
that is being dune by the continuance of communal tension. 
But the Bejioit of the Bombay Biots Inquiry ( 'oniinittce* 
puidi'heil in August last, observes that since the dat.' of the 
.■^peecli just tjiioted, at least dO serious coninumal nuts have 
occurred in vatious parts of India, the two Bombay riots alone 
accounting for the deaths of nearly 200 persons It is note* 
wortlu that in Bombay, where Hiudu-AIniiammadan tension 
does not normally exist to the extent to which it B often found 
in Calcutta, the origin of the recent riots was not commuiia!, 
but was to be found in inflammatory speeches made by 
extremist leadots during a textile strike, follo\\ed be an outinreak 
of wild rumour and isolated murders, after wltich comtminai 
feehng was inevitably aroused, 

Influence of the Reforms on Communal Rivalry. 

42 The cjucatiun has been raised whether Ilmdu-l^Iuhum- 
madan tension is aggravated or assuaged by the prevailing s}btcm 
of communal representation, under which Moslem voters form a 
separate electoral roll and choose their own members (as tlie 
Siiihs also do in the Punjabi, while non-AInhammadan elector.^ 

* Mr P. E Pwcuat, Muza Muliarm'iad Khan, and Mr K. M. 

Ti : Urtruliov ncwmnniAEif kiitl obtaiiLibte 
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aeraaily reduces the chances of conflict, as the rival com- 
munities are not fighting against one another for the same seats, 
but each is concerned solely with selection from inside its own 
body. On the other hand it is argued thpt such an arrangement 
tends to encourage the appeal to communal sentiment, instead of 
developing political associations along the lines of a broader 
citizenship. There is a long and important history connected 
with the separate representation of Muhammadans'* which needs 
to be carefully studied before detailed proposals for the future 
can be discussed or put forward. But we may say at once that 
in our judgment communal representation cannot be justly 
regarded as the reason for the communal tension we have been 
describing, and there is no solid gi'ound for supposing that if 
communal represent ation were abolished communal sinfe would 
disappear. The true cause lies deeper and arises from conditions 
which are far more difficult' to change than the mechanic.'^ of 
representation. 

13. In so far as this tension is duo to the constitutional situa- 
tion, it is not to be explained by dwelling upon the operation of 
electoral arrangemeiiis, but is a manifestation of the anxieties 
and ambitions aroused in both, coiumnnilies by the ]jro«pect of 
India's political future. So long as autliority was tinnl} estab- 
lished in British hands, and self-government was not thought of, 
Hindu- Moslem rivalry was confined within u narrower field. 
This was not merely because the presence of a neutral 
bureaucracy disconi'agcd strife A further rea.soa was that there 
was little for members of one community to fear from the 
predominance of the other The comparative absence of com- 
munal strife in the Indian States to-day may be similarly 
explained. Many who are well aciiuainted witli conditions in 
British India a generation ago would testify that at that epoch 
so much good feeling had been engendered between the two sides 
that communal tension as a threat to civil peace was at a 
minimum. But the coming of the Beforms and the anticipation 
of what may follow them have given new point to Hindii-Moslern 
competition A great part of the evidence given before u.5 was 
on communal lines, and the same cleavage appears in the Eeports 
of the Indian Committees that sat with u.s. The one com- 
munity naturally lays claim to the rights of a majority and relies 
upon its qualifications of better education and gieatei wealth; 
tlie other i.s all the more delenuined on th.iH' accounts to secure 
elective protection for its meitibeis, and doc^ not forget that it 
represents the previous conquerors of the couatry. It wishes to 
be assured of adequate representation and of a full share of official 
posts. 
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impoftfuiie for the influences which operate on public opinion 
in India to relieve, iiut no cure is likely to bo found by ascrib- 
ing fake cau.‘-es to tlw disease. The true cause, as it seems to 
us, IS the .stniggle for political power and for the oppor- 
tunitie- '\lii(ii jiolitira! power confers We are fully 
alive If) the ar<>iiinent,' agdiiist conirnuiial repicseiitaiion. but 
vve cinnot think th.il it n the eliccuve cause of this deplorable 
friction. At the .snii*" time we arc no less cleaily convinced 
tiid! separate tommua.i! etecloraie- ^eive to perpetuate political 
divkioib on ii iiu';, rMj;mimiul laie.3, and we have eveiy sympathy 
with tlioNC wlio look fuiward to the day when a growing sense 
of common citizenship and a- general recognition of the rights 
of iiiiaoiities will make such arningemeuts iinneces.sary We 
shall return to this subject, and make our own observations upon 
it in our second volume Hcie we are only concerned to call 
attention to the facts of a very serious situation, which every 
well-widier of Iiaha should do his utmost to inipiove. 

Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, and Parsis. 

44 Hindus and Moslems between them account for 285^ 
millions out of the 319 millions of India. The balance, classified 
by reference to religion, and distinguishing between British 
Ind'a and the Indian States, is accounted for as follows : — 


(Fi^ruios to iieaiost thousand). 



Bnfciali India 

Indian States. 

Total. 

Bikh'v 

2,3674)00 

872,000 

3,239,000 

Jairn 

456,000 

723,000 

1,179,000 

Buddhists . . . 

11,491,000 

I 80,000 

11,571,000 

Parsi* , ... 

88,000 

1 14,000 

102,000 


3,028,000 

1 1,720,000 • 

4,754,000 

Other 1 .. . . 

6,911,000 

1 2,874,000 

9,815,000 


Ill iiddiiion tlivre luo 2,^14,000 whose religion is not known. 


In three I'ases the adherents of one or other of these faiths 
will be found almost entirely in a single province. Although 
the inrthplace of Gautama the Buddha lies under the shadow 
ol the Himalayas, and although the places specially associated 
with his life and teaching are in Bihar and the United Pro- 
vinces, over 9G per cent, of the Buddhists of India are to be 
L'oimd 111 Biiima 

The small and exceedingly prosperous community of Parsis, 
who foilow' tlio ixdigion of Zoroaster and trace their origin from 
Per.'ia, ivnde for the most part in Bombay, though small 

«,;n fniind pneraffed in commerce 



vinco, and in certain Indian State,?, sncli as Patiala, which ara 
in the Punjai) area. “ Rikhisin was an attempt to le-joncila 
Hindu beludV with a pun;r creed, which rejected itolytheiiiii, 
inia<>;e wor.ship and pil''rirna'(es. It rornained a pacific cidt till 
the fioiitical tynuiny of the Mu.s.sahimn' and tlie social tyranny 
of the Tliiidns converted if into a mihtary deed”.* !t i? a 
.striking ''irciiinstanee that thi.? ''11111!! eonitnnnMy j-./ntnlmt^’d 
no le,-.= than men to .-(‘rve in ilm (rreat War— a i n^icr pro- 

jiirtioi) than aiu other coinnnunt} in India The nmnher- of 
tiie Sikh pupidtition liave rapidly pn-ov. n in the iaH il'irty ycai 1, 
and the com entration of tliO' Meoioii ('feinent, with jt< .strong 
eoininmml aftaeliments, in I'm .-iiicle f'emincf of tlip Pnnjah, 
i? ? f.ct )f creo p.'itici! ,’iip'Uiin‘e whim rc piiie' speeml 

tijM 111 

Ii Will i>e notieed tiiat in the cjvC of the Jaiid, fiie hir,:'': iialf 
of thi'. cjiiiniunily is to be found outside r.rili'T livii. (-:•.* -'ly 
in the Itornhay States jmd [fnipi’tam 

itidian Christiana. 

4‘‘‘. (if the ivti-rnini; lelitiious conm.iiiiJie , fjihin 

Phrisiit!)-. from the point o! view both of nnnir.awi! an i tf 
])( tit!. il unportanee. cill for .special i onsider.itioii. 

.V C!iH'(i:ui (’inindi ha- existed in India for o\er KoOb uMi’.s 
Tlie old Svnan Ciiri’tian coinmiinity in MaLiliar clieiidaM a 
li'idition that n v. 1- (‘'(aiibdmd In the Apo'-dle St. Thomis 
IiiiiiH'Ii Til Miy ( ee its coat antiijuitv is undmiidt d. Imt it is 
only ill ihe l•nll;•st of the last halt century, dme the etTuits of 
Christian niis'ionaiie? have been eoncentiMted upon tiso remote 
villLitie district-', that this rehpnous eoniiuunity bins e.'dubitcd 
snrb rapid erowfii. It now elaiins to be the fluid largest 
rediniuu? body in Iiulu, inuiiberiiip; 111 Ihitush India and the 
Indian States combined about -il milbous souls, of which 
2 , 775,000 live directly under the British Baj.! Of the full 
total, ajiproximately L] millions are Roman Catholics, and about 
2 ] millions arc comprised 111 other denominatioiiK. Since the 
>car JB 81 Indian Christians have considerably more than 
doubled tlieir number.s. 

I’lie many admirably conducted schools and ho.'jpitals founded 
and mainldined by Chrisiian missionaries of variou.s nationalitie.s 
and (leuominations, some of which .ve visited during our tours 
tlirougli India, compel a tribute to tlie splendid services they 
render. It was the missionaries wlio were among the j/ioncer? 
of edueiitiun for the illiterate; they maintain some of the be^t 
medical institutions in the country; and their work among 
u.jinen and children, and for the depressed classes, is of special 

* itcpuit on Cenaiib u£ India, 1021, Vol. 1, p,age IM. 

!■ The totals for Christians in tJie tabulated .statement in p.a-aj;rni»l! 11 
are mado'up liv .'Hkliiis; to the above Aicdo-lnfli'inj ind ii’.n... 
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is that they have carried on their labours without offending the 
susceptibilities either of Moslem or Hindu, and have lived at 
peace and amity with their neighbours. 

The Indian Christian community is widely distributed, but 
more than half of its members live within the Madras 
Presidency and the adjoining States At the last census 33 
persons in every thousand of the population of the Presidency 
of Madras were Christians— a total of 1,361,000. In the State 
of Cochin the proportion is as large as 268 per thousand, and in 
Travancore 292 per thousand. There has been a steady grmvtb 
in the number of adherents to Christianity in southern India. 
Conieits, at any rate in British India, are drawn mostly from 
the lowei castes of the Hindus, especially the depressed classes, 
and from the aboriginal tribes. People such as these have noth- 
ing to lose from abandoning their old attachments and the 
religion they embrace gives them a new hope and a uevr 
standard. When a member of the depressed classes adepts 
Christianity, the census no longer counts him as included in the 
former category. There has also been a striking increase in the 
number of adherents iii Assam, B'har and Orissa, the (Antral 
Provinces, and Hyderabad. 

The Indian Christians stand high in the table of literacy. 
More than one in five of them is returned as able to satisfy 
the test — a remarkable result, consideiing that so many are 
drawn from the lowest strata of Hindu society TI c Fui sis 
and the Buddhists are the only Indian religions communities 
which make a better showing. In English education, the 
Indian Christians are second only to the Par^i«. whose advan- 
tages are enormously superior. The achievement i= a gie..t i i.e 
and shows what good work is being done in inissimi schools. 

Tribal Eeligions. 

46. A word should be added on the ancient and obscure faiths 
which the census groups together under the head of " Inbr.l 
Keligions.” There are still found, in various parts c: India, 
and especially in certain hill and jungle regions, aboriginal tribes 
whose beliefs as to the unseen world aie bound up with the 
practice of worshipping or propitiating the forces and objects of 
nature and the spirits which they conceive to leside in natural 
phenomena. Primitive peoples do not claim to belong to any 
particular religion . they only know of their own beliefs, ami are 
therefore unconscious of religious classifications. It is a remark- 
able experience to motor along some wide and shady n.ad in 
Burma and come suddenly across a gaily decorated tree adorned 
with gilding and bits of bunting, where the passer-by is wont to 
make offering to the local Nat The relation between this and 
Buddhism may be difficult to describe, just as the enumerator 
must have had a difficult task in drawing the line between the 
religious attitude of an aboriginal Gond or Bhil and that of some 
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topics are for the anthroplogist rather than for the statistician 
or the legislator. 

Dr J. H. Hutton has written some fascinating chapters on 
the beliefs of the Angami and the Serna Nagas of the 
Assam hills, x^ll that it is necessary to record m the present 
sketch of the religious communities of India is that there are 
some ten millions of people of various aboriginal stocks whose 
beliefs cannot properly be classed as falling within any of the 
great organised religious systems to which we have previously 
referred. 
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CHAPIEE 4.— CASTE AND THE DEPEESSED CLASSES. 

The Conception of Caste, 

47. It would be beyond the scope of this Eeport to enter upon 
any comprehensive and scientific siuTey of the caste system of 
the Hindus, even if we were qualified to attempt it. But some 
appreciation of the nature and results of that system is essential 
to an understanding of certain aspects of the Indian coiistitu- 
iional problem. The sub-divisions of Hindu society due to caste 
are such that it was thought necessary by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Bill of 1919 to make special provision for certain 
sections at more than one point of its electoral recommendations. 
In the Bombay Legislative Council the Mahrattas (including 
some allied castes), while voting in the same constituencies witii 
the general body of Hindus, weie guaranteed the occupation of 
seven seats ; in the Presidency of Madras the fear of Brahmin 
domination was so strong (though they only constitute 1,397,000 
out of a total Hindu population of 87} millions) that 28 seats 
were reserved for non-Brahmms. In fact, however, at eacS oi 
the three elections which have taken place for the Madras 
Legislative Council, a considerably larger number of noii- 
Brshmin members have been returned. The whole subject of 
the representation and protection of the Depressed Classes — a 
subject which received very brief treatment in the Montagii- 
Cheimsford Eeport, but which has come to the front in recenc 
years as a question of urgent and widespread concein-— is bound 
up with the operation of the caste system. It is necessary, 
therefore, that we should devote a section of our Eepoit to the 
matter. 

48. Caste has been described as “ the foundation of the Indian 
social fabric,’’ at any rate so far as Hindu society is concerned. 
Every Hindu necessarily belongs to the caste of his paienis, and 
in that caste he inevitably remains. No accumulation of wealth 
and no exercise of talents can alter his caste status ; and marriago 
outside his caste is prohibited or severely diseoiirageJ. It almost 
invariably happens that every man’s caste is known to his 
neighbours. In some cases, the application of the lule of caste 
seems almost to prescribe the means of livelihood of its members ; 
indeed many castes partake of the nature of occupational guilds. 
Thus the casta system, which may have oiiginated in the pre- 
servation of ceremonial purity in social relations and in rules 
designed to limit admixture of blood, has in the course of ages 
developed into an institution which assigns to each individual 
his duty and his position in orthodox Hinduism. He feels the 
Special claim which his caste-fellows have upon him. But the 
boundary which brings members of the same caste together also 
serves to separate them from innumerable compartments em- 
bracing other castes. And there results a rigid and detailed sub- 
division of Hindu society which strongly contrasts with the 
theory (if not always with the application) of equalitarian ideas 
among Moslems and Christians. 
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The Brahmins, 

49. The begicnings of the caste system are obscnre, and indeed 
an eminent authority has declared the subject to present an 
insoluble problem. The original Sanskrit word for caste means 
“ colour/’ and it is inferred that the system owes its origin to 
the desire of the fairer Aryan people who migrated into India 
to preserve their own racial characteristics by the imposition of 
social barriers between themselves and the dark-skinned races 
whom they found already established in the Indian peninsula. 
The term, however, very early in the history of the Hindus, 
came to denote a social order independently of any actual dis- 
tinction of colour, and in modern times it has become associated 
with homogeneous endogamous communities, or groups of 
families, in many cases following specific occupations. The 
system is a distinctive product of Brahminism, and perhaps its 
most outstanding feature has been the dominating influence of 
the Brahmins Thousands of years ago, the Brahmins established 
themselves m a position of ascendency as the highest caste, with 
a monopoly of the priestly office and a claim to the monopoly 
of knowledge. Every priest is, therefore, a Brahmin, and his 
presence is necessary at the religious ceremonies of most caste 
Hindu families. But every Brahmin is not discharging the 
duties of a priest; on the contrary the traditions of learning, 
the exercise of authority, and the intellectual energy of the 
Brahmin caste have secured for its members in some parts of 
India, though not m all, a share of power and influence— m the 
administrative services, at the Bar, on the Bench, and in the 
Legislatures— which is out of all proportion with their numbers. 
The ability of the Brahmin Pandit is everywhere acknowledged, 
and it is amazing to reflect how widely the seven or eight million 
males, who are all that belong to the Brahmin caste, though 
everywhere in a small minority, are represented in the public 
life of India. At the same time many Brahmins follow humbler 
professions, • In the United Provinces, for example, a large 
number of Brahmins are cooks, many of them in non-Brahmin 
homes The Brahmin community also contributes a regiment to 
the Indian Army. Again, on the west coast, there are definite 
classes of Brahmins who are petty traders and hereditary 
cultivators. 

Intermediate Castes. 

50. We shall make no attempt to deal by way of detailed 
description with the intermediate castes which lie between the 
Brahmins and the depressed classes. Originally, below the 
Brahmins, were found two other social compartments, the 
Eshatrya or warrior caste, to which most of the Hindu rulers 
in the old days belonged, and the Vaishya caste of traders and 
agriculturists. These three were the Twice-born, living not 
only in the world of sense but sharing that higher existence 
which is betokened by the wearing of the Sacred Thread. Below 
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thea were the Sudi’as, consisting of the rest of the population, 
not entitled to these prmleges but destined irrevocably to serve 
their superiors and to discharge menial occupations which it 
would be degrading for the Twice-born to fill The per- 
meating power of Hinduism has absorbed into this lowest order 
masses of men who were originally outside its pale and may be 
descendants of an earlier and conquered race. By degrees^ this 
four-fold division of Hindu society was developed by a process 
of further sub-division : new castes and sub-castes were evolved, 
each with its strong bond of internal union and discipline, till 
in the census of thirty years ago (when for the first time a 
systematic classification was attempted) a list of no less than 
2,300 different castes was drawn up It is noteworthy that in 
tli 0 lowest stratum of all, the process of sub-division persists; 
there are gradations of caste even among the outcasts. 

Will Caste Endure? 

51. Are these factors of cleavage, which seem inherent in the 
social system of Hinduism, for ever destined to overshadow the 
growing sense of a common political nationality? It would be 
a grave error not to note and make due allowance for the in- 
fluences — social, economic, and political — which are tending by 
degrees to sap the rigidity of the caste system. The operations 
of large-scale industry bring together in a common enterprise 
men of different castes, and in the mills and mines of India 
many of them are working side by side in the same occupation. 
Trams and trams cannot make provision for caste distinctions. 
In the villages, co-operative societies have an important in- 
fluence in breaking down ancient social barriers, and political, 
educational, and economic activities everywhere tend to bring 
into contact different grades. For practical purposes, therefore, 
it may be assumed that the strictness of caste feeling is being 
slowly modified in many directions, and the movement has the 
sympathy and support of not a few of India's progi'essive leaders. 
With the demand by the educated classes for a more democratic 
system of government we see the emergence of a new factor 
which has operated to modify the severity of caste distinctions. 
The pioblems of caste have for the first time m recent Indian 
history become a serious political issue. On the one hand, the 
existence of insurmountable social barriers has furnished the 
opponents of political reform in India with a powerful argu- 
ment, On the other hand, there has been a growing recogni- 
tion by Hindu politicians of the fact that social exclusiveness 
13 a formidable obstacle to the growth of nationalism in the 
country. Mr. Gandhi in 1920-21 placed the removal of un- 
touchability " in the forefront of his programme. Some of his 
followers have gone even further and advocated the total aboli- 
tion of the caste system. The passing of resolutions at public 
conferences is a very different thing from translating them into 
practice ; but many who view the prospect in India with sym- 
pathy and insight detect signs of a real change comiog. We 
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are not^ of course, presuming to do more tBan record our 
impressions of present conditions as these affect the constitutional 
problem, and for this purpose criticism and prophecy are equally 
out of place. The spiritual and social sub-divisions of India, 
operating in a land where there is a deep respect for 
religion, and supported by ancient tradition and the canons of 
orthodoxy, are not likely to suffer very sudden or violent altera- 
tion, and nothing is more clear than that whatever change may 
come, must come from the action of the people of India them- 
selves. 

52. A significant development since the War has been a grow- 
ing consciousness among the intermediate castes in the Hindu 
system of their natural rights as citizens, and the deep resent- 
ment that has been displayed against the political and intellectual 
domination of the Brahmins in Southern India. In Madras, 
from the very beginning of the Eeforms, the “ non-Brahmin 
castes organised themselves and secured political power in 
their own hands. The victory of the Justice Party,'* as the 
non-Brahmin organisation was called, was the victory of numbers, 
for the Brahmins in Madras form less than 4 per cent, of the 
Hindu population of the province. But this success was none 
the less of deep significance, for it indicated that under the new 
constitution the dominance of the highest caste could be over- 
thrown, even in a place where it had been thought necessary 
to make express provision for the protection of its rivals. The 
ncvn-Brahmins in Bombay have never been so well organised or 
so successful as in Madras, but they have always sent a power- 
ful group to the Legislative Council. 

The Depressed Classes. 

53. At the lower end of the complicated scale of castes, and 
definitely below all others, are found, in every province of India 
except Burma, very large numbers to whom in recent years the 
term “ Depressed Classes ” has been applied. These com- 
prise some 20 per cent, of the total population of British 
India, or some SO per cent, of the Hindu population. They 
constitute the lowest castes recognised as being within the 
Hindu religious and social system. In origin these castes 
seem to be partly functional," comprising those who followed 
occupations held to be unclean or degrading, such as scavenging 
or leather working, and partly " tribal,*’ i.e., aboriginal tribes 
absorbed into the Hindu fold and transformed into an impure 
caste. Their essential characteristic is that, according to the 
tenets of orthodox Hinduism, they are, though within the Hindu 
system, " untouchable,** — that is to say, that for all other 
Hindus they cause pollution by touch and defile food or water. 
They are denied access to the interior of an ordinary Hindu 
temple (though this is also true of some who would not be classed 
as " untouchable ’*). They are not only the lowest in the Hindu 
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are also at the bottom of the economic scale, and are generally 
quite* imediicated. In the villages they are normally segregafet! 
ill a separate quarter and not infrequently eat food which wotikl 
not be touched by any other section of the comnuinity. A largt? 
pruiiortioii of them are landless agiienltura! labourers e!n|iio}e(l 
Ijy cultivators for small remuneration; others of tliein work 
in big industrial aggregations. We believe it is not nneooimon 
for a particular shed in a factory to be reserved for depressed 
class workers, though such separation cannot always be observed. 

Disabilities of the Untouchables. 

54. llie actual disabilities, other than religious, suffered by the 
untouchables owing to their untouchability vary very greatly in 
different parts of India, not only from province to province, but 
in different paits of the same province and even sometimes in 
different parts of the same district. Two most widespread 
difficulties that arise are in connection wdth water and schoolb 
It is in many places customary for the untouchables to be denied 
access to the wells or tanks used by the oilier castes and gieat 
chfiiculty has often been found, when a new source of water- 
supply has been provided from public funds by local authorities, 
in arranging for the untouchables to have use of it. If any village 
draws its water from a liver, the untouchables will be required 
to take their supply from a different point, lower down. In many 
places the children of untouchables are either excluded altogether 
from oidinary schools, although provided in whole or in part from 
public funds, or else required to sit apart. We have been told 
of cases in w'hich the untouchable child attends the lesson 
standing outside the school. An account of the attempts to 
grapple with this problem on the educational side will be found 
in the report of our Auxiliary Committee on Education. 

The difficulty of the administrator or political reformer is 
much increased by the fact that the great body of the untouch- 
ables, as yet, accept their destiny as natural and inevitable. 
Their state is indeed pitiable — inside the Hindu fold and yet 
not of it — living on the edge of starvation, and unaware of any 
hope of improving their lot. 

55. The disabilities of the depressed classes are undoubtedly 
most severely felt in Madras, and especially in Malabar. In 
the latter district is still found the phenomenon — now almost 
unknown elsewhere-— of “ unapproachability,” that is to say the 
untouchable must not approach within a certain distance of a 
high caste Hindu, and would have to leave the road to allow 
his passage, and even to shout in order to give warning of the 
risk of pollution. It was stated to us that a local authority in 
another part of Madras had preferred to leave the roads un- 
mended rather than employ untouchable labourers to repair them. 
In Bombay and the Central Provinces, the position, though no 
doubt less acute, is probably more or less comparable to that in 

; Miidms. An instance was quoted to us in which, despite an 
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order to the effect that members of the depressed classes most be 
admitted to all Courts, a defendant was afraid to enter a 
Magistrate’s Court for fear of the resentment which snch action 
%oiiId arouse. Eecent telegrams from Nasik and Poona, in the 
Bombay Presidency, seem to indicate organised action on the 
part of some untouchables to assert a claim to enter Hindu 
temples. 

In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces, 
although there are large numbers belonging to untouchable 
castes, m general they do not seem to suffer so universally or so 
severely as in the South. It would, however, be a mistake to 
suppose that the problem does not exist in these provinces. We 
were, for example, told that it was not unknown m Bengal for 
postmen to refuse themselves to deliver letters to untouchables. 
In the Punjab, caste differences are much less rigidly observed, 
and we were informed that the problem of the untouchables could 
hardly be sepafated from that of the socially and economically 
backward. In Assam, also, the difficulty hardly seems to exist 
as a separate problem ; and it is in that province, in which 
Hinduism is of comparatively recent growth, difficult to distin- 
guish between untouchable Hindus and aboriginals outside the 
Hindu fold. Among Burmans, caste distinctions hardly exist. 

Is the Condition of Untouchables Improving? 

56. Considerable efforts have been made in recent years by 
social reformers and by Government for the amelioration of the 
state of the depressed classes, but progress has been, and is 
likely to remain, slow^ Modern changes in the external con- 
ditions of daily life are not without effect, but the breaking 
down of such barriers cannot but be exceedingly gradual. The 
following remarks m the Bihar and Orissa Census Eeport of 
1921 illustrate the process : 

“ In places like Jamsliedpnr where woik is done under modern 
conditions, .men of all castes and races work side by side m the 
mill Without any misgivings regarding the caste of their neighbours. 
But because the facts of every day life make it impossible to follow 
the same practical rules as were followed a bundled ycais ago, it is 
not to he supposed that the distinctions of puie and impure, touch- 
able and untouchable, are no longer observed. A high casto Hindu 
would not allow an ‘ untouchable ^ to sit on the same seat or to 
smoke the same lioohah or to touch his person, his seat, his food 
or the water he drinks, for a breach of this lule a hath m cold 
water is the minimum purification prescribed. There is indeed 
little to show that the rules of touch are falling into disuse except 
in so far as they have become incompatible with the routine of 
everyday life. At railway stations no questions are asked with 
regard to the caste of one’s fellow passengers or the railway porters 
who handle one’s baggage, but the man who supplies drinking water 
to thirsty passengers is still (except in parts of Chota Nagpur) a 
Brahman.” 

67. We made careful enquiries as to tbe extent of the changes 
which had come about in recent years. Questions on this point 
addressed to depressed class representatives rarely produced an 
I37S C 
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admissioE of any material advance, but our own impression 
that there is a slow but real improvement beginning in s uim 
areas. It is beyond doubt that there are tliose amonu 
higher caste Hindus who ha\e laboured zealousiy in Iho 
of the depressed classes, and not without elTect : i!ie inka-K):^ 
have done splendid woik in giving them a new dignity :url d 
new hope; and wo must mention with admiration the eihiiw 
which we saw being made by the Salvation.Aim} for some of 
the most degraded 

Eslimate of Kamfcers of Depressed Classes. 

5S. Oil the question of the numbers oi the 
eoniinting estimates have been made from tune fniu* bv 
Yaiiou- aiiilioiities. The variation in the iiguies an-es laigeiy 
from a diiierence in the meaning and appheation gi\en to Vvhat 
is at all times a rather vague tenn. If the lest applied is liiat 
of “ causing pollution by touch or by the approach witliin a 
certain distance ”, the total will not be the sarne as if tiic list 
included ali x\ho are denied access to the iiiteijur of orJinary 
Hindu temples. The criterion of admitting or lefiising chddien 
to schools would again give a Jillerent figure, and indeed the 
treatment in this respect of members of the same caste would 
diSer in diffeieut arca^. These considerations must he bouia 
in mind if any question arises of making a list of individuals 
who belong to the depressed classes, as for example for electoral 
pjrimses. But at present we are only concerned to provide the 
fairest estimate w^e can of the totals. After studying vurious 
figures, and analysing the evidence put before us, w’e have made 
the best estimate we can of the numbers of ” untouchables ” 
in tlie first of the above senses Excluding aboriginals who are 
definitely outside the Hindu fold the table is as follows * — 




Appro\imate 

Appioximato 


Numbei in 

peicentage 

percentage 


millions 

of Hindu « 

of total 



popiilation.T 

population. 

Madias 

G ‘5 

18% 

151% 

Bomba Y . 

1*5 

11% 

8% 

Bengal 


57% 

241% 

United Pi u\ incogs 

12 - 0 ^ 

31% 

261% 

Punjab 

2 S 

42% 

131% 

Bihar and Oi issa . 

^ 5-0^ 

20% 

141% 

Central Provinces 

3-3 

33% 

24”) 

Assam 

1-0 

24% 

13% 

Total (Governors’ pro- 




vinces excluding 




Burma) 

43 m 

28 i% 

19% 


* These figures must be read subject to the warning below, 
t Criminal tribes and tribes essentially aboiiginal who are only partly 
,,^^.hised have, so far as estimates of these are available, been deducted 
Hindu population 
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We must make it plam that the figures in the above table are 
estimates, and, in respect of some provinces, have m any case 
less significance than in others. So far as Madras, Bombay and 
the Central Provinces are concerned, there is not likely to be 
much dispute as to which are the “ untouchable ” castes, and 
no really material differences exist in the various calculations 
made. But it is otherwise in the case of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. In these three provinces the 
connection between theoretical untouchability and practical dis- 
ability is less close, and a special investigation might show that 
the number of those who are denied equal rights m the matter 
of schools, water, and the like is less than the total given for 
the depressed classes m those areas. In Assam the figure is 
largely conjectural, for in addition to the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between “ untouchable ” Hindus and aboriginals, 
there is a good deal of uncertainty as to the proportion of 
depressed class people to be found among tea-garden labourers 
No wide variation for the estimate given for the Punjab has 
been put forward, but this fact does not necessarily establish 
the accuracy of the figuie 

The conclusion, therefore, is that in provinces where the 
effects of untouchability are most seriously felt, the figures are 
likely to be fairly precise ; but in other parts of India where the 
treatment meted out to depressed classes, though constituting 
a real disability, is not so severe, there is a wide margin of 
possible error. 
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ClIArPEIl 5.— THE AKGL0-1M)IAE COMMUNITY. 

y9. Paragraph 3!6 of the Montagu-Chelmsrurd lleport deala 
Viith tlip Aiiglo-lmlian comimmity as follows; — 

** Some reterence is needed ako to tko case o! tlie large Anglo-Indian or 
Eurasian community wliieii on historic grounds has a strong claim on tlus 
coiisideraiion of the British Government. It is not easy for them, Gcciipving 
as they do an intermediate position between the races of the Eist tiiul Wert, 
to win for themselves by their own unaided enterprise a secure position in 
the economy ol India. They have been hitherto to a great oxlcnt hi p )hl ilm! 
and economic dependence on the Government; ami they wouhl not bj 
strong enough to withstand the effect of changes which omitted tu take 
aceoimt of their peculiar situation. Wo think the Gurenitneiit musl 
ackiioavledge, and must be given effective power to dibciiarge, tlie obligation 
to see that their interests are not prejudicially affected.'^ 

The events of the twelve years which have elapsed since this 
passage was written have not diminished the concern of tlds 
community for its future, and we warmly sympatiiise with ns 
anxieties. It was not found possible to include witliin the 
Government of India Act any special guarantee oi Anglo- hidnin 
interests, and it is admittedly the fact timt t!ie problems raised 
by the difficulties of Anglo-Indians are not so much constitutional 
as economic. A representative deputation laid iheir pobitJon 
and grievances before ns; and a shori accoiint of the^e must 
be given here. 

60. Anglo-Indians are found in every pait of ludja, but aln.ost 
entirely among the mban population and vtiry largely m railvmy 
and administrative centres. The census of 1921 gave 113,090 
as the strength of the community in the whole of India. The 
figure is probably not very precise, for some wdio ni glit have 
been included get classed as Europeans, while there is a 
tendency for some Indian Christians who have adopted British 
names to seek inclusion m the Anglo-Indian category. Of the 
enumerated total, 95,921 live in British India (chiefly in ^Madras, 
Bengal, Bombay and Burma), and 17,169 in the Slates (mainly 
in Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Hyderabad!. 

In the early days of the East India Company many children 
of mixed marriages were educated in England and returned to 
India m the Company’s service in positions equivalent to those 
which Had been held by their European fathers. Others were 
educated in India in Anglo-Indian schools, some of which are 
of old foundation and have fine records. For a long time the 
usefulness of Anglo-Indians in staffing administrative posts was 
widely recognised. The community has played an honourable 
part In developing the country and in supporting the forces of 
order. These avenues of employment are the more important 
to it since Anglo-Indians are not cultivators and few of them 
hold commanding positions in the world of commerce. It is, 
generally speaking, a poor community; the standards of life it 
0i^ours to maintain make this poverty still more severely felt ; 

in India, and must make India its home ; and it 
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now finds itself, largely as the result of the Eeforms and the 
progress of Indianisation, exposefi to the danger of falling between 
two stools. 

Some 1,500 Anglo-Indian women are in the nursing profes- 
sion. They have given of their best to the tending of the sick 
of all races, and have thus done something towards meeting one 
of the foremost and most urgent needs of Indian society. 

Ambiguity of Status, 

61 . An answer given by the Under-Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons in December, 1925, illustrates 
the ambiguity of Anglo-Indian status. It ran as follows : — 

“For tlic purposes of employment under Goyernment and inclusion in 
scliemca of Indianisation, members of the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
Euioptan Community are statutory natiyes of IndLa. For tbe purposes of 
education and internal security, their status, in so far as it admits of de&iition, 
approximates to that of European British subjects.” 

The mention of “ statutory natives of India ” might seem to 
suggest a racial test. But this is not so. The reference is to 
a definition of “ natives of India ” in the Indian Councils Act 
of 1870 for the purpose of securing that such persons might be 
available for official appointments, under ceitain conditions, 
Without passing the civil service examination. There is brought 
within this definition ‘‘ any person born and domiciled within the 
Dominions of Her Majesty in India of parents habitually resident 
in India, and not established there for temporary purposes 
only Such a definition is manifestly not limited to persons 
of mixed blood, and might equally apply to anyone satisfying 
these tests, whether pure Emopean or pure Indian. The only 
definition of '' Anglo-Indian ” of winch we are aware does not 
occur in any statute, but is to be found m the electoral rules 
in force for Bengal, Madras and Burma — the three provinces 
where the community’s representation is secured through election 
by a separate^ constituency. '‘Anglo-Indian ” is defined in these 
rules as meaning any resident British subject (not being a pure 
European] who is of European descent in the male line, or 
wEo is of mixed Asiatic and non-Asiatic descent, and 
whose father, grandfather, or more remote ancestor in the male 
line was born in the continent of Europe, Canada, Newfoundland, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, or the 
United States of America So far as the community elects its 
members, exact definition is only required where it is necessary 
to compile an electoral roll on a communal basis. So much 
precision is not required when the representative is nominated- 

Employment in the Public Service. 

62. As wo have said, a very large proportion of Anglo-Indian 
adults are employed in the public service. Almost all of these 
are connected with central departments. The deputation to 
which we have referred informed us that about 14,000 Anglo- 
Indians, together with 3,000 domiciled Europeans, are engaged 
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advance to general Indianisatioa its privileged position is in 
jeopardy. As tlie Govenament of India's letter says 

“It liaa to be recogoised tbafc altered conditioiis of tbe comtry aad 
increased competition horn Indians proper mast tend to diminisk tke field 
of employment of Anglo-Indians in lie public service.’^ 

It would be a great relief to the situation if the community could 
open out for itself a wider range of employment, and depend 
less completely on government service. Nothing would be more 
helpful than a rapid advance in Anglo-Indian education, and wo 
hope that the importance of this will be increasingly recognised 
and provided for. Nobody can consider the difficulties which are 
inherent in the position of Anglo-Indians without desiring to do 
the utmost for them. As we have said, their difficulties are 
economic and social rather than constitutional, and nothing can 
prevent old traditions being affected by changing circumstances. 
Such suggestions as we are able to make on the subject will be 
found in our second volume. 
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settled clown in hill stations like Ootacamund, and a limited 
iimiiber who carry on in country districts well-organised agri- 
cultural production of an exceedingly high standard. 

Numbers. 

65. According to the 1921 census, fcbe European population in 
British India numbered 156,637, of whom 45,000 were women. 
The adult males not in government seiwice amounted to 21,780. 

Small as these numbers are, the part that is played by British 
enterprise in the commercial life and organisation of India is 
incalculably great. In Bombay, the bulk of the industrial capital 
is Indian, and, apart from shipping and allied interests, the British 
element constitutes a comparatively small fiaction of the whole. 
Most of the textile mills, for example, are Indian owned ; though 
some of these employ British managers or heads of departments. 
By contrast, the control and direction of a large part of Calcutta 
business is in English, and still more in Scottish, hands. As a 
centre of overseas trade, Madras is of much less importance, but 
here also there is a substantial element which is British. 
Cawnpore is a most striking example of a great industrial towm in 
the interior with textile and leather industries wdiich have been 
largely developed by British capital 

The European Association, to which so many of the community 
belong, was founded nearly fifty years ago, and aims at embody- 
ing the general views of Europeans in India, as distinct from 
particular classes or from special interests repiesented by various 
commercial and industrial organisations. The Association has 31 
branches scattered throughout India, and has a membership of 
about 8,000. It takes a leading part in organising the election 
of European members to the legislatures, and it is one of the most 
important bodies through which the views of the European com- 
munity were placed before the Commission. 

. European influence. 

66. The true significance of the position of the Eiiiopean in 
India can only be realised by bearing in mind the course of 
history and the economic development of the country. It is 
now more than three hundred years since the first British 
merchants settled in Surat, north of Bombay, and more than two 
centuries have passed since British traders established themselves 
in Bengal. The Indian railway system, designed and carried 
out by British enterprise, has transformed the conditions of 
Indian commerce. It is British organisation and leadership 
which have promoted the modern industrial development of 
India, just as it has been the adoption of political conceptions 
derived from Britain which has chiefly affected the recent course 
of Indian politics. There can be few cases in history where so 
small a body of men has brought about changes so widespread 
and so fundamental. Yet, while the British connection is con- 
tinuous and deeply rooted, the British individual is a sojourner, 
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wild, after spending Ms working years in Tndu, !ook'> forward to 
retiring to that other couniry which k iris real lioiiko Only a 
small fraction oi those who go out for the |nlrpose^ of luLsiness 
or employment settle down in Indna pennaiieiitly, and the 
domiciled European community does not grow. The noteworthy 
fact is thatj over areas so vast and amid |)opalatioii 5 so iiuniense 
and diverse, the importance of the small European coinmiinit} , 
by whatever standard this may be measured, is out of all pro- 
portion with its size. 


Social Eelations. 

87. We dose this chapter with a reference to the relations 
prevailing between the European community and its Indian 
iieigiiboims. We believe that both in politics and in business, 
there is often personal friendliness and a real mutual respect. 
We are sure that want of consideration in social inter- 
course for Indian feelings cannot justly be laid io the charge 
of the aceiage Englishman in India to-day, and the courtesy of 
Indians to others is proverbial. The Montagu-Ohelmsford Report 
contains a passage on this delicate topic which we copy iiere."^ 

** The Indian temperament is sensitive and attaches great importance to 
appearances : it may easily mistake brevity for enrtness, and directness for 
discourtesy. The Englishman often has no natural aptitude for courtliness 
as India understands it, and values time more highly than the Indian. He 
has no doubt the defects of Ms qualities ; and yet if he were not what he 
is he would not have done what he has done. Even with his own people 
the Englishman is by nature exclusive ; he does not disclose Ms mind to 
those whom he does not understand ; and different habits of thought are 
a great impediment to understanding. There are thus allowances to be 
made on both sides. It is perhaps not easy for the successful and unimagina- 
tive Englishman to realise what the rule of another race must mean to 
patriotic minds, and the great obhgation that lies upon him to treat with 
al possible consideration those whom ho has hitherto ruled and whom he 
is now admitting to a share in the task of ruling. Indians on their part 
would surely do well to reflect on the differences of thought if not of habit 
that impose inevitable and perfectly healthy Hmiis to intercourse, if each 
type is to preserve what is best witMn it ; and io tMnk how natural, indeed 
how necessary, it is that a small and scattered community of European 
dwellers in an Asiatic country should nurse among themselves a certain 
communion of their own.” 


X M/C Report, para. 347. 
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lHAPTER 7.--THE WOMEN OE INDIA. 

68. Except for a mention of the obstacles which social custom 
sets up in the way of female education, there is hardly any 
reference in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report to the women of 
India. It is a striking proof of the change which has come over 
the Indian scene in the last twelve years that no document dis- 
cussing India’s constitutional system and the directions in which 
it can be developed and improved could omit the women of 
India today. 

The text of the Government of India Act is as siient as to 
the political rights of women m India as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, but the Statute provided that the qualifi- 
cation of electors for the different legislatures which were then 
being set up should be determined by rules made under the Act. 
The Franchise Committee, which visited India under the presi- 
dency of Lord Southboi'ough, reported early in 1919 that it 
had received numerous petitions from women of the educated 
classes urging some form of female suffrage, but it expressed 
the view (with one dissentient) that the social conditions of 
India made it premature to extend the franchise to Indian 
women at that juncture, when so large a proportion of male 
electors required education in the responsible use of a \ote. If 
this advice had been followed, a beginning could not have been 
made until now, and the request that Indian women should 
have some direct opportunity of influencing the course of politics 
in the land to which they belong would still have remained 
wholly unsatisfied. But the claim was pressed by the Women’s 
Indian Association and its allies, and the Electoral Rules made 
under the Act were so drawn as to secure that if any provincial 
council passed a resolution in favour of removing the sex dis- 
qualification, this should become an operative decision; and a 
corresponding faculty vas conferred u|oii Loth Houses cf iLo 
Indian Legislature 

Madras led the way in April, 1921, and all these bodies (except 
the Council of State) have now passed the necessary resolution. 
We shall, later on in this Report,^ give figures to show the 
extremely limited extent to which women, thus enfranchised 
on the same terms as men, have become qualified as electors. 

In seven provinces out of nine, women may now also be 
members of the legislatures, and vomen from those provinces 
can become members of the Legislative Assembly. Already, in 
several of the provincial councils referred to, a woman member 
has in fact been nominated ; one of these has been unanimously 
elected by the Madras Legislature as its deputy-president. The 
women members, we believe, have done useful work as legis- 
lators : one of them (the lady just referred to) was responsible 
for the passage in Madras of the important measure known as 
the Devadasi Bill, which endeavours to deal with the dedication 
to temples of girls, most of 'whom live a life of prostitution. 


* Part III, Ch. 1 , para, 202 
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lEdiaa ¥/omea Reiormers. 
h\ - d.‘ i!r\i^lo;.iia-itis tla^re lid^ bc^un a. 

i‘-‘ ^ H.. d iiiusuntHi! h\ iKiliCft of otlu^difeil iniluiii 

. It, .nipfiuitini In hdtli Ituiidii aiul British KyiiifuthsciLi. 
iir^t, s aial iw din uiiadt v^tahl proruotfr^ the pni;;iec^ of 
inli.a doioanh }d, <\.iinp!e, tlie firat illhJiiiiia Woiitenh- 
£J *. ai.iiil Ud.uciae, \u!h a Ihiropeaii as Reiretary, loei iii 
hoj7 h ».( f iOi-t In ,-oun tiis(‘o\eiVil that, though the iiioveitient 
Li i iinpirid by the need for educational reibrni, the sotail 
ani Av si <i >dl)iiitie3 of Indian women were so closely linked 
14’ ‘'4h educational problems that the scope of the Conference 
Lai to be extended to include work touching these subjeci^, and 
tie} nov; ioim part of the deliberations of these conferenees, 
vbi'h hi\e hecome an iinporianfc and inflaential annual e\ent. 
Beg uial lueetings of women on similar subjects are being held 
in iiiaaj’ parts of India, and an interesting feature is the absence 
of my indication of communal friction. The Seya Sadari 
Society, founded a quarter of a century ago in the Bombay 
PreCdency by Mrs. Ramabai Eanade, is carrying on a gi'eat 
‘ : many centres with special refeience to the training of 
ii..r Ca and midwives, the piomotion of maternity and iiitaiit 
lLv^cc, and the finding of employment for widows. Increasing 
jLteie;?t 13 being taken in many places in health centics, 
ti\l oi^auisatioim are at woik to give some instruction to the 
i 4 -c lied ddis (rniJwjvesC wlio follow their hereditary profession 
y; .Lout any knowledge of the piinciples of aseptic treatment. 
But the supjph of skilled aid for women in sickness is most 
giuuw y inadequate to the need. mcnioiandum placed before 
Co:Limi-t>iou b} the National Association for siippljing 
m? nml a.d fay women to the women ot India ’h winch manages 
the CoaciCbS of Dufferin’s fund, and which formed the Women’s 
Helical Beuice for India in 1914, states that there are about 
40U women doctors woiking in India with registrable qualifi- 
cations, of whom 150 are working under missionary societies. 

There is an excess of males over females in the population 
of India amounting, according to the last census, to almost nine 
millions. The gap is at its widest in the age-groups 10 to *20 
and may be not unconnected with social customs and practices 
such as pmrdah and early marriage and unskilful midwifery 
which seriously affect the vitality of so many Indian women. 
Moreover, among the lower classes, many women often Have 
to undertake physical toil as hard as the work of the men. It 
will be a matter of great interest and importance to observe 
whether the increasing attention which is now being given to 
women's questions, and the emergence of a body of opinion 
among educated women in India which is determined to improve 
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tbe euiiditioiis of female life, do not lesulfc in an alteration of 
the figures for the better. 

Notwithstanding the good work that is being done in women^s 
hospitals at certain centres, and the organisation of nursing 
associations, the maternal mortality in India stands at a ?ery 
high figure. As for infant mortality, the ratio of deaths under 
one year per thousand births is recorded as 189 (as against a 
figure of 70 for England and Wales). It is manifest, therefore, 
that, with the subject of public health entrusted to Indian 
Ministers in the provinces, tbe arousing of interest among Indian 
women themselves to promote improvement in these matters is an 
e\'ent of the greatest importance. 

Purdah and Child Marriage. 

70. The interest of educated India has been so much con- 
centrated on purely political issues that the attention now being 
given to social questions, like those arising out of purdah and 
early marriage, is the more impressive and significant. Although 
the leaders in these women’s organisations are among the select 
few, they are helping to bring about a striking change in opinion, 
and the movement towards reform in questions relating to women 
is widespread. Their movement is powerfully backed by pro- 
gressive minds among India’s political leaders. The feeling 
a gainst purdah is fast gaining ground. It is a system^ which has 

“ From the time they attain puberty, numbers of young girls, Hindu and 
Muhammadan, often just cluldren in mstmet and feeling, retire into seclusion. 
They see no men except those of their own household ; they go out veiled or in 
closed and curtained conveyances when they do go out at all ; and even this 
degree of liberty is denied them under the stnclcr Purdah conditions. Purdah, 
the seclusion of girls who have attained puberty, is a Mahammadan institution 
more rigidfy enforced in north India. In that part of the country it has been 
frequently adopted by the Hindus, especially in Pa-jputana. It does not prevail 
at all among south Indian Hindus ; or among the people of Maharashtra and a 
large section of Gujerat, or m the hladras and Bombay Presidencies. As a result 
of this, it is less rigid among the poor Muhammadans of south India. Unfortun 
ateiy there is a tendency, even at the present day, for communities that have not 
origmally adopted Purdah to do so as a mark of growing social status and 
prosperity. ThI Kathiawaris, for instance, have adopted it only in the past 
fifty years ; and doctors working among them have already felt the deplorable 
physical results of this adoption, the increase of tuberculosis and of early maternal 
mortality. 

“ Purdah differs very much in the degree of seclusion practised in various 
parts of the country. At its best and especially among the poor classes, women 
can move about on the public road and go about their outdoor work with a veil 
over their faces. If lich, they can use curtained conveyances, and social inter- 
course of a restricted kind is not denied them. Even under such conditions the 
system is an infliction on the natural dignity of womanhood, and, on the purely 
physical side, results still in a deplorable lack of air and exercise that will lead 
to the physical deterioration of the race. On the other hand, Purdah may be 
so rigid that a woman may, among the poor, be confined to a small house, 
practically windowless or with openings high up in the walls, and she may not 
leave the house even to fetch water for household purposes. However poor the 
household, she can take no share in the work, except for the cooking which she 
can do indoors. It has been said that a Rajputani may not leave her house to 
fetch water though the house may be in a jungle and the well in front of it. The 
experience of doctors working among these Purdah nashin women is a tragic 
revelation of numberless cases of tuberculosis, stunted growth, and disease, both 
among the women themselves and their children.’* — fir. Eukhmabai, M.B., in 
“ Women in Modern India-- Fifteen Papers by Indian Women,” p. 145. 
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CHAPTEE S.-^-THE PKOVINCES OP BPITISH INDIA. 

72* We think it would be convenient, before entering upon 
any constitutional description or discussion, to include in iliis 
Part of our Eeport an account of the character of the mam 
areas into which British India is divided. We have liad the 
advantage — which is perhaps an nnusual experience even for 
many of those, both British and Indian, who pass the whole of 
their working lives in a part of the Indian sub-continent — of 
having spent some time in visiting every one of the nine 
Governors’ provinces, seeing during a necessarily short stay not 
only its capital but also vhat we could of a poition of its country- 
side. Of the SIX minor provinces, vce have seen sometlung cf 
three (the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, and 
Delhi Province), and one of our number lias also visited a 
fourth (Coorg). We are, of course, thoroughly avare that, 
however exceptional this experience may be, a few tveeks ni 
each province could not alone give us moie than a tourist’s 
impressions. But, even so, it is an experience which gives a 
background. Against that background, voluminous and detailed 
written memoranda, both official and non-official, carefully com- 
piled statistics, and the mass of reports resulting from previous 
investigations or specially prepared for our own mqiuiy, are 
more easy to appreciate. Indian conditions are so various, and 
are so difficult to survey as a whole, that w'e have thought well to 
gather together in the following paragraiffis some luformatuRi, 
elementary and familiar as parts of it may be to many, with 
reference to tlie main sub-divisions of the area for wliidi the 
complicated structure of the Indian conditiition lias been de\ibeih 
Some repetition may be involved, but a view’ of the whole, 
province by province, may be of advantage 
The eight divisions winch aie defined in Section 46 1 of the 
Government of India Act as “Governors’ piovinces,” together 
with Burma winch was made a Governor’s province a\ 1926, 
comprise nearly the wiiole of Butisli India It*is to these 
provinces that the new' system of goveinment has been applied 
TEe remaining territory consists of a number of minor provinces 
directly under the control of the Cential Govermiient, of which 
the North-West Frontier Province is the most important The 
three provinces of Bengal, Madras and Bombay (wffiicli weie 
the fiirst, and for many years the only, areas under Biitish 
administration) are known as Presidencies : their Governors 
are by custom not members of the Indian Civil Service, as is 
the case in tEe other six provinces, but are usually appointed 
from Britain. 


The Presidency ol Madras. 

73. The Province of Madrasisofficially known as the Presidency 
of Fort St. George. Its present territory has continued prac- 
tically unchanged since the fall of Tipu Sultan in 1799. From 
Cape Comorin, the southernmost point of India, it stretches far 
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up into the Iiicliun peninsula, comprising an area yf over 140,000 
square iniies aiul coatauung a population as large as that of Great 
Biilaiin 41us part of India received some of the earliest trading 
eettlers from Europe, and \Has the scene of most of the struggles 
m the ITtli and It^th centuries between various European 
naiions for coiiiineiTial and teiritonal supremacy. Along its 
1,700 miles of coast-line are three ports uliich are still iimler 
French administration, and the ruins of nunieroiis Dutch and 
Portuguese settlements, liunning parallel to the coast on the west 
is a high range of mountains, the Western Ghats, which in parts 
attain an elevation of 4,000 to nearly 7,000 feet, while a broken 
series of hills, very much lower in height, follows the general 
line of the east coast. In the centre of the peninsula thus 
enclosed is an undulating plateau, on part of which is the irri- 
portant Indian State of hfysore, wdiile in the extreme south 
between the Western Ghats and the Arabian Sea are two other 
large States, Travaocore and Cochin. 

The barrier of the Western Ghats largely determines the dis- 
tribution of rainfall in the province, and lienee arise striking 
differences of clmiate and of agricultural conditions in its eastern 
and westezm divisions. On the west coast, the rainfall is 
abundant and regular, and failure of crops on account of diouglit 
IS almost unknown. On the eastern side, except in the valleys 
and deltas of the rivers which flo\v eastward across the penin- 
sula, innumerable “tanks’* or small reservoirs of water are 
scattered ail over the country and bear testimony to the 
cultivator’s dependence on a precarious rainfall. These un- 
favourable conditions go to explain wFy these eastern districts 
of Madras have for years provided very large numbers of 
emigrants to other parts. The plantations of Ceylon, Assam, 
Mysore, the Malay States and the Straits Settlements, and the 
rice pioducing districts of Burma aie very largely dependent 
€11 the Madras Presidency for their supply of agricultural labour. 

Eice IS the principal food-grain growm in tiie paits of the 
province wdiere rainfall is adequate or where modern 
engineering has insured regular inigation. Cotton, sugar cane 
and ground-nut are among the chief industrial ciops. Along tlie 
coast, and in particular on the banks of the estuaiues and lagoons 
on the west coast, arc luxuriant groves of cocoanut and other 
palms, w’hile in the higher regions of the Western Ghats 
European enterprise has been responsible for the development 
of numerous tea, rubber and coffee plantations. Indeed, so 
important a place do these industries occupy that the large 
planting community Eas been given separate representation in 
the legislative council of the province 

74. Madras may be divided into several areas according to the 
predominance of particular languages. The principal languages 
are Tamil and Telugu, which are spoken by 18 and 16 
millions respectively. Malayalam is the language of over 
3 millions in the Indian States mf Travancore and Cochin 
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and the adjoining British district of ilambar. and Ivaiiare.'*' 3 
is spoken in the districts boulering on il}sur6 and tini 
Bombay Prebideiicy; while m tiie extroine nuuh-eaat of tho 
province there are several Oriya-&peakiDg areas Tiiese 
differences have during recent years assiiiued consideritbu^ 
political importance ovmg to the separatist tendencies wiiirL 
they have fostered. With the movement for linguistic anuu- 
gamation we shall have occasion to deal elsewhere. The demand 
for the formation of an Andhra or Teliigu province, which was 
first put forward seventeen years ago at a conference of Teliigu- 
speaking districts, Has been pe<rbistcnt for man,'^ Nears and lais 
now become an important political issue. Ii has on two 
occasions during recent years become the subject of a foiiua! 
debate in the Madras Legislature, which Has by fairly large 
majorities endorsed the proposal for the constitution of 
separate Andhra province. 

The social cleavages m this province are of no less iinpci ranee 
than the linguistic, and they have already exercised a profmiud 
influence on the political situation and on the grouping of parties. 
We shall coniine ourselves here to a few statistical details about; 
the principal communities. 

Hindus form the bulk of the population, but of the 37| millions 
returned in the census as Hindus, some six millions belong to 
the depressed classes. Muhammadans form less than 7 per cent, 
of the population. They include the important community of 
Mappillas (Moplahs) on the west coast, mainly consisting of de- 
scendants of Arab sailors and of converts from Hindu outcasts. 
The fanaticism of the Mappillas, often stimulated by agrarian dis- 
content, has been a frequent source of disturbance to the peai‘d 
and quiet of the west coast. Christians, thanks largely to the 
proselytising activities of missionaries who began to come vith 
the Portuguese and other trading settlers, are more numerous in 
Madras than in any other province of India, though they miinber 
less than a million and a half. 

Madras Agency Area. 

75. In the north-east of tEe Presidency is a iinj and unhealthy 
tract of country lying between the Eastern Ghats and the 
boundary of the Central Provinces and Orissa (coloured purple 
in the map of India at the end of thi^ volume) which is excluded 
from the operation of the Keforms. This is the Madras “ Agency 
area/' It falls within the three districts of Ganjam, Vizaga- 
patam and East Godavari whose Collectors administer it, as 
agents of the Governor in Council, in accordance with a 
code of regulations prescribed under special laws to suit the 
primitive character of its inhabitants. These tribes follow their 
own animistic and tribal faiths Their country has hitherto 
remained entirely undeveloped. While not aggressive, they, are 
excitable and easily stirred to resentment against economic 
oppression or unsuitable administrative measures. The last of 
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the local rebellions in this area occurred as late as 1922 and 
was only suppressed two years later with the help of a strong 
detachment of the Assam Eifles. 

The Laccadive Islands and Minicoy, which are inhabited by 
primitive peoples living in a patriarchal stage of civilisation^ are 
also administered by the Governor in Council of Madras as a 
** backward tract ** in accordance with simple and elastic 
regulations. 

The Presidency of Bombay. 

76. The PrcnJency of Bombay — intermediate in size between 
Madras and Bengal — ^has a population of under 20 millions, which 
is less than half that of either of its sister Presidencies. It is a 
composite province, even if Sind, added to it as an after-thought, 
be left out of account. Apart from Sind, its boundaries were 
settled, almost on the present lines, in 1818 after the third 
Mahratta war. Its territories include Gujerat, the Mahratta 
country, and the Karnatak, each with its own prevailing tongue. 
These are together known as “ the Presidency proper,” between 
which and Smd there is interposed an estensive non-British area, 
including the Kathiawar peninsula, with its extremely numerous 
Indian States. 

East of the line of the Western Ghats stretches the plateau 
known as the Deccan, at the southern end of which the 
Karnatak lies. Its inhabitants are racially allied to peoples 
further south, and particularly to those who speak the same 
language of Kanarese. Though now content to stay at home 
and cultivate their land, the Kanarese-speaking people have 
memories of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar and the 
Kanarese dynasties which preceded it, and take a jealous pride 
in their distinctive culture. 

The Mabrattas are a warrior race. The Brahmins who live in 
the same country are distinguished both for their practical ability 
and for theia love of learning. Neither Brahmin nor Mahratta 
has shown any marked aptitude for trade and industry. These 
two elements in combination attained, shortly before the estab- 
lishment of British authority, a dominion over the greater part of 
India, reaching to Cape Comoiin in the south and to the gates 
of Calcutta in the east. The States of Baroda, Gv^ahor and 
Indore are among the terntoiies which have to this day remained 
in Mahratta hands. 

From the sea-faring races of the western coast, predomioantly 
Muhammadan in origin, are recruited many of the lascais. sxho 
man ships traversing eastern 'wateis. The trading races of 
Gujerat are known all over India, whether they are Borahs, 
Khojas, Banks, Bhattias or Jams. The Parsis, whose homes 
are now predominantly in Bombay City, are another lairious 
commercial community established in the same area. It is 
principally men of these races who have co-operated with the 
European to a degree unexampled elsewhere to make of Bombay 
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a city of Indian wealth and culture. Indian ftiiaiice and enter™ 
piise, centred in Bombay, are chiefly responsible not only for tha 
three great hydro-electric works which supplj" power from tlie 
Western Ghats to the city, and for the majority of the tcxtiia 
mills of the Presidency, but for undertakings as far afield as ilia 
ironworks of Jamshedpur in the ProYinca of Bihar and Orissa and 
the cotton factories of Nagpur in the Central Piwinces. In 
projects of this magnitude, the Parsis — who took early advant- 
age of w’^estern education and first became famous in industry as 
builders of teak ships — still predominate. Nowadays in Bombay 
Gujeralhis compete with Europeans in banking, insurance, trade 
and finance of all kinds. The rise to wealth of men of these 
races is, however, recent ; possessions are in the hands of a few ; 
and the relations between the industrial and the manual workers 
have been marked by constant and disastrous strikes. 

In no province of India is there so large a proportion of urban 
d-wellers as in the Presidency of Bombay. Bombay City, with 
its 1,200,000 inhabitants, is nearly as big as Calcutta and is the 
third city in the Empire. A natural cleavage of interest exists 
between it and the rest of the Presidency and especially between 
it and the rural areas. But such is the financial and intellectual 
dominance of the city that it can well hold its own. We shall 
have to point out hereafter how the taxation of trading profits 
IS a source of income to the Central Government while the 
cultivator, rich and poor alike, pays to the province the land 
revenue which forms a large part of the common funds drawn 
upon for the needs both of city and countryside. 

Sind 

77. Completely separated from the “ Presidency proper by a 
w^edge of non-Bntish territory, is Sind- an area of nearly 50,000 
square miles with a population of o\er three milhons The 
ordinary method by which, whether for the purposes of business 
or government, one passes between Bombay and Karachi, the 
port of Sind, is by sea. Eailw^ay commanication involves a long 
detour, usually via Lahore. 

The physical detachment of w^hat has always been known, 
since its conquest by Napier in 1842, as the “ Province of Sind '' 
from the remaindei" of the Bombay Presidency is emphasised by 
the vastly different character of the country and its people. The 
“ Presidency proper ” receives the full brunt of the monsoon and 
IS largely a land of mountain and forest. But for the Indus, 
Sind would be entirely desert. The Presidency, apart from Sind, 
is predominantly Hindu; before the British came its Mahratta 
fighting men were a bulwark against the Moslem invaders; 
whereas three-quarters of the inhabitants of Sind are 
Muhammadan. In its life and civilisation Sind is more closely 
allied to Iraq or Arabia than to India. 
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Tae^L* tlifloreiK^es are reflected in the administrative system 
a|)plietl to t!ie two areas. Sind constitutes one separate ad- 
rmiii-irative “ division and ihe Presidency proper — excluding 
i»ombay iity and its suburbs — comprises three. But the Com- 
missioner in Sind (the preposition is significant) enjoys a status 
and autliority much greater than the Commissioners of the other 
three diviMons, His residence in Karachi is known as Govern- 
ment House, and he is in charge not only of the revenue ad- 
niiiiistration (which naturally differs greatly from the system in 
the rest of the Presidency and leaves the Commissioner very large 
discretion) but of many departments such as Police and Excise 
wliicii elsewhere in the Presidency look to their own depart- 
menia! heads— the Inspector General of Pohce and the Com- 
missioner of Excise. Similarly, in judicial matters the High 
Court of Bombay has no jurisdiction in Sind. The Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner of Sind is the highest court in Sind 
province, with appeal direct to the Privy Council, and it is pro- 
posed, as soon as finances permit, to convert the Judicial Com- 
missioner’s court into a Chief Court. There is no separation of 
finances, of course, between the two parts of the Presidency; 
both return members to the same legislature which holds its 
sessions at Bombay and Poona, and both areas draw their higher 
officers from a common source. Yet so distinctive is the character 
of Sind and so exacting its climate that the choice of personnel 
which this makes possible is none too large. It is difficult to 
see how, on the administrative side, dissociation could go much 
further without separation. There is, among the Hindu minority 
m Sind, a feeling that the independence of the Commissioner is 
too great, wffiile on the Muhammadan side there is the well- 
known cry for separation from Bombay. This demand has 
gathered strength not so mucK in the homes of the people, or 
among the Muhammadan cultivators of Sind, as among leaders 
of Muhammadan thought all over India, to whom the idea of a 
new Moslem province, contiguous to the predominantly Moslem 
areas of Baluchistan, the North-West Frontier Province and the 
Punjab, naturally appeals as offering a stronghold against the 
fear of Hindu domination. We shall make some reference to 
this controversy in our second volume. 

Sind is small in wealth and population. The rapid growth 
in the import and export trade of Karachi (the third maritime 
port of India, if Eangoon be excluded, and now the principal 
air port), does not greatly affect the prosperity of the province as a 
whole. But great promise of growth is held out for the future. 
'k capital sum of sixteen million pounds is being sunk in the 

Sukkiir Barrage and Canals Construction now in course of 
completion on the Indus, at a point soma four hundred 
miles from the sea. It is expected that the cultivated 
area of the province will be raised from two and a quarter 
million acres to nearly six million acres, and an assured 
water supply substituted for a scanty and precarious one. 
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The -dimensions of this undertaking and its seven canals, 
several of them broader than the Suez Canal and wry 
much longer, are stupendous. The plan provides that irrigation 
will begin in two years from now; the works are to be com- 
pleted in 1934; and it is calculated that a profit should be 
realised, over and above the fixed interest on the capital sum 
invested, by 1946. Of course this great transformation of Sind 
does not end with the completion of tbe barrage and its canals ; 
the increased production of crops would be nearly useless with- 
out new railways and new roads : and there is no branch of the 
administration which will not require great expansion. The 
question of the separation of Sind is, therefore, being raised at a 
moment when an enormous outlay of capital boirowed on the 
credit of the Government of India is not yet earning revenue, 
and when problems of administration and readjustment on the 
largest scale have to be faced. 

The Presidency of BengaL 

78. Bengal is the political unit of British India which has 
experienced more changes of boundary than any other. Originally 
known as the Presidency of Port William in Bengal, it acquired 
by Lord North’s Eegulating Act of 1773 a primacy over the other 
Presidencies. Calcutta remained the capital of India till this 
was transferred to Delhi in 1911; and the Supreme Coui’t of 
Bengal remains to this day in a special position in relation to 
the Government of India. At diffeient times, the Bengal 
Presidency has included Bihar, Orissa, Assam and Agra. 

Lord Curzon’s proposal for the partition of Bengal by 
separating from it Eastern Bengal and creating a new province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, with Dacca as its capital, w^as put 
into operation m 1905, but the decision was reversed in 1911, 
when the Chief Commissionership of Assam was rcstoieJ, and 
the new province of Bihar and Orissa carved out. 

The present shape of the Presidency of Bengal is the result 
of these rearrangements. It is now the smallest in area of the 
Governors’ provinces except Assam, but has more inhabitants 
than any other province, and the average density of its popula- 
tion of 46| millions slightly exceeds that of Great Britain. It is 
physically a more homogeneous unit than any other Governor’s 
province. Excluding the comparatively small and sparsely 
populated hill areas of Darjeeling on the north and Tripm-a State 
and Chittagong on the east, the province — which may be roughly 
described as made up of the combined deltas of the Ganges and 
the Brahmaputra — ^is a fertile alluvial plain low lying and inter- 
sected in the southern portion by a maze of rivers and creeks. In 
parts of Eastern Bengal during the rains communication is 
possible only by boat. The Sundarbans, bordering the mouths 
of the Ganges, are a region of swamps and stunted forests. 

Eacially and linguistically, no less than geographically, Bengal 
is more homogeneous than the other great areas of India. 
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Tlioiigli religious and ciiitoal differences make it no less difficult 
III Bengal than elsewhere for Hindus and Biuhammadans to 
mute soeuiiiy or politically, it is generally held that only a small 
proportion of the Muhammadans of Bengal are descended from 
foreign Bioslem invaders. Their ancestors were largely converts 
from lliiidiiism. 

Bougliiy speaking the Muhammadans are concentrated in the 
east, and the Hindus in the west of the Presidency. But even in 
Eastern Bengal, the town population is largely Hindu. Among 
the landlords Hindus predominate. The Muhammadans are mark- 
edly more backward educationally, and on the average are also 
economically below the standard of the Hindus, as is illustrated 
by the fact that though they form a clear majority of the popula- 
tion (54.6 per centh they are in a minority (45 1 per cent.) 
among the voters in the general constituencies. Eastern 
Bengal comprises the most fertile and aLo the most thickly 
populated districts. There are some rural areas with over a 
thousand inhabitants to the square mile. In central Bengal 
deltaic action is ceasing and the population has, on the whole, 
been stationary. Eastern and central Bengal comprise the main 
jute-producing areas, not only of Bengal but of the world ; for 
jute IS practically a Bengal monopoly. The jute indastr}^ is less 
than 80 years old and its progress is most remarkable. The first 
mill was staited in 1855 and the first power loom in 1859. By 
1909 the out-turn was 2,500 tons a day, and it is now 4,000 tons. 
The value of exported jute manufactures has increased thirtyfold 
in forty years. In the northern parts of Bengal, such as Dar- 
jeeling and Jalpaiguii, lie important tea distiicts; and in the 
west of the Burdwan division is a coal producing area 

An important factor in the economic life of Bengal is the 
‘'pennaiiGiit settlement” of the land revenue. We defer an 
account of this till Oliapter 2 of Part Y of this volume 

Calchtia 

79. The City of Calcutta, with a population, including its 
suburbs, of about 1,300,000, is m one sense an exotic, for it 
owes its origin as a great city to commercial enterprise in which 
the Bengalis have played little part. Even to-day the great jnte 
mills on its outskirts are mainly controlled by Europeans, and 
the bulk of the Indian labour employed in them comes from 
outside the province. The Bengah generally has not taken 
to factory or mill work ; he leaves that almost entirely 
to the Oriya and up-country coolie or artisan. At the 
same time, Calcutta has become a great Hindu in- 
tellectual and political centre; with its newspapers and its 
enormous university, it exercises a profound influence over the 
views of the province — an influence which naturally does not stop 
at its boundaries. The quick and receptive mind of the Bengali 
readily absorbs education of a westernised type, and a problem 
of great perplexity is presented by those of the Hindu middle class 
(or more correctly Hindu hhadralog) who, often at great sacrifice, 
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liave been trained for clerical and professional careers in nninbcrs 
enormously in excess of the amount of work of tins t\pe wliieli 
is aYailable, It is not surprising that many of them turn for an 
outlet to the political arena deeply imbued with hostility to the 
present regime. 

The dominance of Calcutta is so great that it is well to recall 
that, outside it, only 4 per cent, of the population of Bengal is 
urban. Dacca, the only other city, has about liKhOfH) 
inhabitants. Only two other towns have as many as 5l),0lKh 
Except for those who live in the headqiiaiters town of a 
district, or at a railway or steamer junction or termini s, 
the bulk of the population lives in agricultural villages — no fewer 
than twelve millions of people aie dntubuted in 59,000 hamlets 
of fewer than 500 inhabitants each. 

A problem confronting Bengal, which is no less important 
and no less difficult than any question of its political future, is 
the scourge of malaria. Malaiia is endemic in many other 
parts of India besides Bengal, but probably nowhere else are 
its ravages on such a widespread scale. It is hardly possible to 
over-estimate its effects in lowering the vitality of the popula- 
tion. Though this subject is outside our own sphere, w'e must 
call attention to the study “ Malaria and Agriculture in Bengal ” 
published in 1925 by the Director of Public Health of the 
province. 

Backwaud Teacts of Bengal. 

80. On the extreme north of the Presidency bordering upon 
Nepal and Sikkim, and again at its south-eastern extremity 
marching with Assam and Burma, lies a “ backward tract ’’ — 
the Darjeeling district and the Chittagong Hill Tracts le- 
spectively. These areas are under special administrative arrange- 
ments and are not within the full operation of the provincial 
Eeforms. Part of the Darjeeling distiict lies in the plains with 
a population mainly Bengali ; the remainder is in the Himalayas, 
rising at one corner to 12,000 feet, and contains numeious lull- 
tribes with religion, customs, and language quite distinct froru 
the rest of Bengal. 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts consist of parallel ranges of hills 
largely covered by virgin forest. Only a tenth of the area is 
cultivated. A piece of forest is cleared and burned, and when 
the rains soften the ground the crops are sown. As soon as the 
fertilising effect of the ashes has passed away, tlie process is 
repeated in a fresh area. The population is about 170,000 and 
the people are as primitive as their agricultural methods. 

The United Provinces of Agra and Oiidh, 

81. The two Provinces of Agra and of Oiidh, which are now 
combined in a single Governor’s Province, had a divcrso origin. 
Agra was part of the old Presidency of Poit William (i.e., 
Bengal) till 1834, when it became a separate administration. 
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Oudh was annexed in 1856, and remained a separate administra- 
tion until 1877, when it came under the same charge as Agra. 
In 1902 the combined area became known as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh under a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
in 1921 they were constituted a Governor’s Province. The Agra 
sub-provmce is much the larger of the two, and contains 86 
out of the 48 districts into which the United Provinces is divided. 

The province stretches Between Bihar on the east and Delhi 
and the Punjab on the wxst, and from Nepal and the Himalayas 
on the north to the low ranges of Central India on the south. 
The greater part of the province consists of the fertile and 
densely populated plain of the Ganges and of its tributaries the 
Jumna and the Gogra. Tlie density ranges from 512 persons 
per square mile in the west to 718 in the east. The total 
population, like the total area, is not far short of that of the 
British Isles. 

Set m the centre of Northern India, this is perhaps the most 
typically Indian of all the provinces. The great mass of the 
population are peasants tilling the soil in their ancestral villages, 
with feiv interests outside the I’oiind of village life. Only 10 
per cent, live in towns, though seven of these towns have a 
population exceeding 100,000. The most important industiiai 
centre is Cawnpore (population 216,000), with its textile mills 
and tanneries. But no province has a more distinguished list 
of iowms ot historic or religious interest. Agi’a rivalled Delhi 
and Lahore as a centre of the Mogul Empire; Lucknow con- 
tains the palaces of the old rulers of Oudh; and cities like 
Benares, Hardwar, Ajodhia, x\ilahabad and Muttra attract year 
by year a multitude of pilgrims to the sacred places of their 
faith. The United Provinces contains four universities — 
Benares, Aligarh, Lucknow% and Agra. 

Eacially the population of the province is in the main homo- 
geneous. A peasant on the Bihar border differs no doubt in 
many w^ays fimi one close to the Delhi Province, but tlieie is 
no abrupt change of type and cultuie, and there is nothing corre- 
sponding to the contrasting races that are combined under one 
administration in a province like Bihar and Orissa. On the 
other hand, there are communal differences that are all the 
more serious because in northern provinces like the United 
Provinces and the Punjab, the more virile races resort more 
readily to violent methods for resolving their differences. The 
Muhammadan population is no more than 14 per cent, of the 
whole, but it is concentrated in the towns, where 37 per cent, 
of the population is Muhammadan. For this and other reasons 
the power and influence of the Moslem community in the pro- 
vince cannot be measured simply by its numerical proportions. 

The provincial Government reports that the province is back- 
ward in mass education. The test of literacy at the last census 
was the simple one of ability to write a letter to a friend and 
to read the answer. Even so, only 3.7 per cent, of the total 
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population were returned as literate, only Ou per cent, of the 
male population, and only 9 per cent, of tluii portion of the 
population wliich was twenty years of aga or o'mu’. Among 
females only six in e^ery thousand satisfied the test These 
figures show how iittle the people are able to axail theniselYes 
6Yen of such means as there are ox acquiring information as to 
what is going on in the world outside their own immediatd 
neighbourhood,*’^ 

The G-kkvt Landholbfjrs 

82. A noteworthy feature of the social organibdlioii of the 
proTmce is the number of great landholders Whereas the ruiijab 
is a proYince of peasant proprietors, the land in the Tnited Pro- 
Yinces, and in particular in Oudh, is held from Government by 
a relatively small number of individuals. The estates of these 
“ Taluqdars ” of Oudh number no more than 260, but they 
comprise two-thirds of the area of Oudh, and pay about one- 
sixth of the land revenue of the United Provinces. Some of 
the Taluqdars represent the old conquering Piajput families 
with an ancestry dating back to the 9th century. In the 
chronic anarchy which marked the closing stages of the King- 
dom of Oudh, the larger Taluqdars occupied a position which at 
times amounted to virtual independence, and their disputes 
with the Court and its agents over the payment of revenue 
contributed to the atmosphere of misrule which finally led to the 
annexation of Oudh in 1856. The most powerful of the Taluq- 
dars own hundreds of villages and enjoy very large incomes. 
Their wealth, them social status, and the control they exercise 
over their tenants give these Barons of Oudh ” a position of 
very great influence in their area. They comprise members of 
both the major communities, and their common interests cut 
across the communal divisions. 

The Zemindars of the Agia province also form a landed 
aristocracy of special importance They were at pne time less 
well organised than the Taluqdars of Oudh, who have gained 
cohesion by their membership of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and have magnificent headquarters m the Kaiserbagh al 
Lucknow. Government collects from the Taluqdars a cess, half 
of which goes to the Association and half to educational institu- 
tions for them families. But the Zemindars of Agra now have 
their xissociation, also, with headquarters at xillahabad. 

Agrarian questions have from time to time presented difficult’ 
problems for the Government of the province. Up to 1921 the 
tenants of the great landholders m Oudh had no security of 
tenure beyond a seven years’ period, and had to pay very large 
premiums to secure renewal. Agrarian trouble on a large 
scale was threatened, and in 1921 an Act was passed securing 
a life tenure for the tenant. In Agra the position of the tenant 
was more favoui'able, and agrarian agitation was never so serious 

* See ¥oIum8 IX, p. 2, Memorandum of the United Provinces Government. 
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as in Oudh; but here, too, the opposing interests of landlord 
and tenant offer serious difficulties for the Government and the 
Legislature. 

The Punjab. 

83. The Punjab was the last of the Governors’ provinces of 
India proper to come under British control Together with 
the North-West Frontier Piovince, which was not separated 
from it until Lord Curzon’s decision of 1901, it has always 
borne the brunt of attacks made upon India through the 
defiles of the North West. Little more than a hundred years 
ago, the Afghans not only held Peshawar, but penetrated across 
the Indus to Multan, and it was only the rising strength of the 
Sikh confederation under Eanjit Singh that drove them out 
of the western ercas of the present pioviuee and back through 
the passes. 

The province occupies the gieat north-western plain of India 
through which the main tributaries of the Upper Indus flow. 
These are the Sutlej, the Beas, the Eavi, the Chenab and the 
Jhelum — the five rivers which give the province its name. It 
extends from the Himalayas in the north to the desert country 
of Eajputana m the south, and from the Upper Ganges Valley 
on the east to the Indus on the west. There is one trans-Ilidus 
district. The province is completely landlocked and the main 
outlet for its produce is the port of Karachi in Sind, about 750 
miles distant by rail from Lahore, the capital of the province, 
and one of the most important railway junctions in India. 

The northern submontane tracts have a good rainfall and are 
thickly populated, but as the southern desert is approached, the 
natural conditions of the province deteriorate. Between the 
great rivers are tracts which, if left to themselves, would be and 
scrub-covered country incapable of supporting more than a few 
nomads But the efforts of a succession of great engineers 
have changed all this The surplus w^aters of the rivers, ^hich 
are fed from Ihe snows of the Himalayas, have been divc^rted 
by a wonderful system of canals, and now irrigate great tracts 
that were formerly barren. The “ canal colonies ” created in 
this way rival in prosperity the northern distiicls blessed by 
better natural conditions They are indeed the most prospeious 
areas m the province, and the trend of surplus niial population 
is tov/ards these colonies and not to the towns. Iingation has 
changed the Punjab from a poor province, exposed to recurring 
famines, into one of the most prosperous and progressive pro- 
vinces in India. 

In area the Punjab is a little larger than Great Britain and 
its population at the census of 1921 was over 20 millions. There 
are only two towns with a population of more than 100,000, 
Lahore and Amritsar. At least 90 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion lives in villages and 60 per cent, is supported by agriculture. 

It is a country of peasant proprietors; there are, it is true, a 
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considerable number of small ir^ua uu u.v' uwi u[ 

tlieir lands, but the iar^e iindowner of Ihe l}fia <u.unun‘ Ui b.e 
United ProYiiiccs and eiseuLerc lu liidui i.- miv. 

AgIUCLLTI IUL T.MbL:, 

84. The special position secured io wliat are ktiowu as 
agricultural tribes ” is a notalile feature iii the social ecoiiom\ 
of the piwmce. The Punjab J^aud Alienation Act prevents the 
sale, or mortgage (except iiiuPr rinct coiidiiionsi of land by a 
member of such a tribe to auvnu* vTiO is nut a iiiember of the 
same group of agTiciiiimal tiibcs in the same diotrici. Tim 
object of the Act was, we understand, to pirutect tribal groups 
who culmated land as their main occupation from the aliena- 
tion of their land to the momed and urban classes. The 
importance of its operatiun will be better understood if wo 
point out that large classes of Hindus are not imdiided in the 
schedule of agricultural tribes Ttie Act has had the effect of 
creating among the rural cLu-ses a strong sense of common 
mteiesi which to some exieui cuts across communal divisions. It 
has been estimated that tbe agricultural tribes amount to about 
half the total population and to five-sixths of the population sup- 
ported by agricLiltiirc They are not confined to on© community 
— for example, the Jats, the most important of the agricultural 
tribes, is made up of 2\ million Muhammadans, 1?^ million Sikhs 
and 1 million Hindus. 

CoHMUNAL Distribution. 

So. The distribution of the population by religions is note- 
worthy because of its beaiing on the communal question, which 
is acute in the province. Of the total of 20 millions, are 
Muhammadans, Hindus and 2:} Sikhs. Throughout the 
wmstorn districts the Muhammadans are in a majority ; indeed, 
in the border districts adjoining the predominantly Muhammadan 
area of the North-West Frontier Province, Muhammadans make 
up SO per cent, of the population. The soiitfi-eastern area 
adjoining the United Provinces show^s a Hindu majority of at 
least 60 per cent. The main Sikh concentration is in the 
central Punjab. This was the centre of the Sikh power which 
held the Punjab before the British occupation in the middle of 
the last century An important group of States under Sikh 
rulers adjoins the British territory of the province. 

The problem of caste is happily of less importance in the 
Punjab than in some other provinces. The Punjab (Government 
in its Memorandum prepared for the Commission, put the 
position thus*^ : 

No one would desire to underrate the esteem with which certain Brahman 
families are regarded who have for generations served the administration 
under Mughal, Sikh and British rule, nor the respect bestowed on many 
learned men of this body; and in the ceremonies which attend all the 


Printed at pp. 7 and 8 of Volume X. 
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iiiiporlant oe*:asioiis of a Hindu’s life the Brahman has a well-defined part. 
Kevertheless it is strictly true to say that the Brahmans of the Punjab do 
not as such exert any greater pohtleal infiuence than, for instance^ that 
Wielded by the Khatris, the Hindu trading and professional oommunity of 
the Central Punjab ; and to speak of a non-Brahman party in the Punjab 
would iia?e as little meaning as to talk of an ultra-montane party in England. 
Kot only is it the case that the Brahman has no practical pre-eminence 
among Hindus, but as between ‘caste’ and ‘non-caste’ Hindus the 
distinction is not so strongly marked as to create the pohtical problems 
found elsewhere in India. It is difficult indeed to determine from the census 
tables the exact numbers of those who though for census or voting purposes 
described as Hindus, yet fall so far short of the lull status of Hindu as not 
ordinarily to he admitted to Hindu temples. The census of 1911 calculated 
that out of the total of 8,773,000 Hindus, some 2,268,000 might be technically 
regarded as belonging to untouchable castes ; but untouchability was merely 
held to mean that food touched by them could not bo eaten by high caste 
Hindus ; it was only in the case of actual scavengers that bodily contact 
involved pollution. Access to the richer Hindu temples w^as closed to al! 
the persons included in the figure given ; mmor temples w’ere not closed to 
them ; and in other respects there was a great variation in the degree of 
liberty given in social intercourse,” 

The religions of the Muhammadans and the Sikhs, who 
together form two-thirds of the population, do not recognise 
caste and within the Hindu community of the Punjab the pre- 
eminence of the higher castes is much less marked than else- 
where. The leather woiker m the Punjab who seeks another 
occupation can quite definitely raise himself in the social scale. 
There are classes which are socially depressed on account of 
their occupation, but the political problem presented elsewhere 
by impassable caste divisions hardly exists 

Militaei Eeceuitment. 

b6. Tiie sturdy and enterprising Punjabi has less aversion from 
eiiiigration than the other Indian races and he is to be found 
in many parts of the East as soldier or policeman or settler. 
The Punjab is at all times pre-eminently the military recruit- 
ing ground of India. The number of Punjabis joining the 
colours in tha War was so great that one man in 28 was 
mobilized and this single province provided a third of the whole 
contribution of India to the forces of tlie Empire f 

The enterprise of the Punjabi in peace and w^ar has not been 
Without effect upon his outlook The sepoys who came to 
Europe with the Indian divisions at the outbreak of war saw 
the villages, the market places, the schools and the agricultuiB 
of the West and many of them returned to their homes with a 
new conception of w^hat a rural community might be. 

Backwaeb Teacts. 

In the north-east of the province, between Kashmir and the 
Simla hill States, lie the Himalayan valleys of Lahaul and Spiti. 
They are separated from the Punjab by high passes which 
admit of travel only in summer and contain a purely Tibetan 
population. They present no administrative problems and 


t See below, p 96. 
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their local affairs are sansfactorilj iraii^’U it J under <i | atrruciud 
dispensation. To preserve this irimple fonu td' admiiu.'irut on 
these areas haie been notitleJ as '‘backuaid tradt. ’ aiui 
excluded from the iteforms. 

Bihar and Orissa. 

87. The proTince of Bihar and Onssa, uhith was ouiiaUiund 
ill 19T2, is the most artificial unit ot all the Inditn fuivinte^** 
It was formed by bringing imder a single adiam '^Iviaion tlute 
areas which differ markedly, not only in plusical iVauih^s, but 
in many racial, linguistic, and cultural cliamcterihtii's. 

Bihar, in the north, consists of an allinial plain diaiiiod by 
the Ganges and its tributaries. It contains more than half tie 
total population of the province, with Patna (120,000 inbalu 
tants), the headquarters of the provincial Government, as its 
capital. Other laige towns arc Bhagalpur (69,000) and Gi^a 
(68,000)— the latter an important ceutie of llniclu pilgrimage, 
With a famous shrine associated with events in the hie of 
Buddha near by. Bihar bears a close resemblance from some 
points of view to western Bengal, and it had formed part of 
Bengal almost from the beginning of British administration until 
the final rearrangement in 1912. The bulk of the population 
is Hindu, and Hinduism has long ago absorbed such of the 
aboriginal races of that area as did not retire into the jungles. 
Hence arises part of the difficulty in determining wdiat is the 
proper figure to give for the depressed classes m the proMUce. 
The preponderance of rural over urban dwellers is very marked. 
There are practically no minerals m Bihar, and few large-scale 
industries; the indigo factories have ceased to be of much 
importance, though their place has been taken to some extent 
by sugar factories and rice mills. 

At the other end of the province, in the south, and completely 
separated from Bihar by the Chota Nagpur plateau, lie the 
three coastal districts of Orissa. Though Orissa stetches along 
the Bay of Bengal for some three hundred miles, it has no poit 
of any consequence. The tract is made up of the deltas of a 
number of large rivers, and agricultuie suffers greatly from 
periodic floods. Its urban population, Vvhich is relatively more 
important than in the case of noith Bihar or Chota Nagpur, 
is mostly concentrated in the two towns of Cuttack and Pun ; the 
latter supports its population mainly by catering for pilgrims 
to the Jagannath temple, and for visitors who come to it as a 
health resort. The population of Orissa is almost entirely 
Hindu, Muhammadans accounting for less than 3 per cent, of 
the inhabitants. But whereas in Bihar Hindi or Urdu is prac- 
tically the universal language, 96 per cent, of the population 
of Orissa speak Oriya. This Hindu holy land is the home of 
the Oriya race. Apart from spreading into a portion of adjoin- 
ing Madras territory, the Oriya-speakmg people have penetrated 
into a hinterland somewhat similar in character to the Chota 
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Nagpur plateau. The greater part of this bin lei land is 
not Bncisli territory, but is held by the Orissa feudatory States. 
How aitificial the union of Orissa with Bihar really is may be 
illustrated by the fact that the deputation from Orissa, which 
atieiided the Commission at Patna, made the journey by tra\ei~ 
ling via Calcutta, It is noteworthy that the great railway 
systems which connect Calcutta with the west and the south both 
pass through the province of Bihar and Orissa, but there is no 
convenient direct route between the northern and southern 
portions of the province. 

Between Bihar on the north and Orissa on tlie south Ifea 
Chota Nagpur, with Eaiichi as its principal town It is a table- 
land rising to about 3,000 feet, wuth wooded hills and open 
uplands intersected by rich valleys About half of its popula- 
tion consists of aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tribes Oliere 
is great variety in the languages spoken m the area; 30 per 
cent of the population use Hindi, and about the same number 
Oriya, while in certain districts the prevailing tongue is one 
or other of the Miinda or the Dravidian languages. The Chota 
Nagpur plateau, especially on its eastern side, is rich m minerals. 
It contains the most important coalfield in India, round Jhana, 
and at Jamshedpur are the great Tata iron and steel works, 
employing lens of thousands of men. The greater part of the 
unskilled labour at the industrial centres is drawm from the local 
aboriginal tribes, who also form an important recruiting giound 
for labour on tea estates in Assam There are also tea gardens 
in the neighbourhood of Eanchi 

Excluded Areas of Bihar and Orissi 

88. If reference be made to the map of India at the end of 
this volume, it will be seen that a large proportion of tins 
province — as also of Assam and Burma—is coloured purple as 
being “ excluded ” fiom the Reforms The degree of exclusion 
of the various backward tracts in Bihar and Orissa is not uniform, 
the ditferencefs being due to the varying estimates formed of 
the degiee of backwardness of the inhabitants We shall have 
to describe in a later chapter the special systems of administra- 
tion and legislation applied to these backward tracts; here we 
are only concerned to identify them and to indicate the features 
which make special treatment necessary. Owing to their large 
aboriginal population, the five districts of Chota Nagpur, together 
With the districts known as the Santal Earganas and Sambalpur, 
are partially excluded from the Reforms, and the district of 
Aiigul is wholly outside them. These backward races are 
commonly supposed to be remnants of pre-Aryan autochthonous 
peoples into whose strongholds in the hills and forests the 
invader found it difficult and unprofitable to penetrate. Some 
of them live by hunting, and by a type of shifting cultivation 
which we have described in writing of the backward tract of 
Chittagong in Bengal. In the valleys, the tribes have with 
great labour terraced isolated fields, producing abundant crops, 
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but at no time before tlie establishment of British rule were 
these plots coveted by the plainsman, for he could not have 
collected his rents from the occupiers. But the moneylender and 
the trader took advantage of the new reign of law to reduce 
the aboriginal owners to practical serfdom. We must refer for 
further details to the Memorandum on Backward Tracts pre- 
pared for us by the Bihar and Oiissa Government,* The need 
for special provision and special protection is brought out in the 
following extract : — 

“ They cannot compete against the subtler minds of the Aryan races tliao 
have in the past two or thiec centuries penetrated slu\\Iy into the country ; 
their improvidence lays them open to the wiles of the moneylender ; their 
lack of education and their distinctive languages place them at a great 
disadvantage in the Courts. When roused to action by real or fancied 
grievances their tribal orgamsation, where it survives, and elscwheie the 
solidarity of lonsbip make for a rapid spread ot disaffection, vhile their 
childlike outlook makes the duty of restoiing order a peculiarly distastifa! 
one.” 

The most notable of such outbreaks in this province was the 
Santal rebellion, of 1855. The application of the oidinary law’s 
of Bengal had resulted in the aboiiginals losing their lands io 
their creditors. The Santals organised a large body to march 
to Calcutta to present their grievances ; their advance was marked 
by looting and violence, and a large punitive force w^as required 
to restore order. After the rebellion, the clistiict was excluded 
from the operation of the general legulations, and received its 
own agrarian law and a distinct judicial system. These 
measures have not sufficed entirely to stop the penetration of 
the intruder, and m that part of the district which adjoin'’ 
Bengal there is a considerable settlement of Bengcalis who picss 
for the remoAal of the barriers which have been set up to 
prevent exploitation of the aboiiginals. 

The distiict of Angul, which contains an aboriginal population 
of 74 per cent , lies in the midst of the Oiissa Stales The dis- 
trict came late into Biitish hands, and from the fust has received 
a distinctive system of administration 

The problem presented by the aboriginals of the Cliota Nagpur 
plateau, which formed part of the inaccessible forest tract which 
the Aryan invaders called the “ JarkhandT is essentially similar. 
These piimitive tribes amount to 58 per cent of the population, 
and they nurse a resentment against the Hindu immigrants 
who, as they consider, have robbed them of their ancestral lands. 
Unrest, usually arising from agiarian causes but often assuming 
a religious complexion, is still endemic. It has occasionally 
led to the employment of regular troops Christianity 
has made much progress among them, and we are 
greatly indebted for our information about this country to the 
representatives of the three important missions, — Anglican, 


* Printed at p. 332 onwards of Volume XTI, 
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Eomaii, and Lutheran — who gave evidence before the Joint Con- 
ference. Between them these three missions claim 280,000 con- 
verts, drawn almost entirely from the aboriginal population, 
in the Ranchi district alone. The missions have made some 
inroads on the illiteracy of the aboriginals. The present posi- 
tion would seem to be that the protective measures taken, though 
by no means adequate in the eyes of many of those who know 
the aboriginal best, have given him a breathing space and 
stemmed the tide of exploitation, but that the constructive work 

so educating him as to enable him to stand on his own 
feet has scarcely begun. He remains credulous and excitable, 
and almost as much as ever in need of special piotection. 

The Central Provinces. 

89. The Central Provinces were constituted a separate province 
under that name in 1861. Prom 1903 till 1920 they were 
governed by a Chief Commissioner, and in the latter year became 
a Governor’s province. In 1903 Berar, transferred by the Nizam 
to the British Government in perpetual lease, was added to the 
Chief Commissioner’s charge. The Governor-General m Council 
is empowered by an Order in Council issued under the Foreign 
Jurisdiction Act, to apply to Berar any poition of the laws of 
British India. But the territory of Berar remains State teni- 
tory ; the Government of India Act has no operation within its 
boundaries. As a consequence, special constitutional arrange- 
ments have been made to fit it into a Governor’s province. 
And the assimilation of methods of administration over the 
whole province has been carried so far that this difference would 
not be appaient to the ordinary citizen. 

The Central Provinces wuth Berar form as it were an island, 
landlocked by Indian States. Of the total boundary, 2,780 miles 
long, only discontinuous strips totalling 340 miles march with 
British territory. Geographically, the whole area divides into 
a British and a non-British portion ; linguistically, it is distu- 
buted betw'een a Maratfai-speakmg and a Hindi-speaking popu- 
lation. The two lines of division do not coincide. In the whole 
of Berar and the districts of the Nagpur division the prevailing 
tongue is Marathi; in the remaining 14 districts of the pro- 
vince it IS Hindi. The whole province is almost purely agncuh 
tiiral, and the soil of the plains in the Marathi area is of the 
rich black cotton ” kind In this Marathi area lie the capital 
of the province, Nagpur, and a number of important cotton 
mills. 

The Hindi area contains both wheat-producing plains and 
extensive hills and forests, and embraces a number of feudatory 
States. There are numerous hill tribes, of which the principal 
are the Gonds, many of whom still retain their own language 
and their own animistic religion. Of the population, 11 
, millions are in British territory, two millions m the feudatory 
States, and three millions in Berar — but the feudatory States 
1378 B 
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ar 3 nearly twice as iaige, an I the Biiti-li leint’n^. pearly fi^e 
t.mes as large, as Beiar. In the \diole pioMii^e, the Hindi'* 
sfcdkers are 56 per cent , the Maiathi-speakeib 61 per cent, 
and the Gondi-speakers 7 per cent of the population The 
Mahrattas \^eie the lulers of the \\bole (ouiitin before the 
Britibli came . the Mauitlii-speaking population not oiil} holds 
the bobt land, but in spite of its infeiiouty in numbers conieiids 
on level terms with the Hindi element In the CoiinciL the 
eight Marathi districts rctinn 25 inembeis and the 11 Hindi 
districts 23, and it is onh in the Marathi area that the culti- 
vating ciaoseb offer any challenge to that piedominance of the 
higher ca; 3 tes, which is characteristic of the undeveloped aieas 
ofHdia. 


Spegul Position of Ber^r 

90 The anomalous position ot Berar, as noii-Biitish teiri- 
tory o’vei which legislation and adinmisiration deiniug authority 
from British India iie\eitheless pievaii, makes it conaenieiit to 
depart from the general ariangcment of our Report and to antici- 
pate a later chapter by giving here some constitutional informa- 
tion 

Beiar is lepiesented in the Central Provinces Legislature 17 
of the 55 elected members Since the Government of India 
Act does not appl} to Berar, the constitutional difficult is over- 
come by the formal nomination by the Governor of the candi- 
dates who are successful at the Berar elections A correspond- 
ing de\ice is employed m respect of the member wTiom Berar 
sends to the Council of State and the member whom it sends 
to the Assembly. Bills which become Acts on passing through 
all their stages in the Central Provinces Legislature apply only 
to the Central Provinces, but they may be afterwards applied 
by the Governor-Generai in Council to Berar, in exercise of his 
powers under the Foreign Jurisdiction Oidei ^ The Berar 
Legislative Committee has been constituted to coubider 
Bills which affect Berar only; this class of legislation arises, 
for instance, from the fact that Berar has a land revenue system 
differing from that of the Central Provinces It contaiDb the 
17 members elected to the provincial Legislature from Beiar and 
seven other, principally official, members. Its functions are 
purely advisory. It takes into consideration only the diaits of 
laws which the Governor -General m Council places before it, and 
repoits them to the Governor-General in Council through the 
provincial Government. The Governor-General in Council 
leseiw^es full power to legislate for Berar as he thinks fit, but the 
Committee is stated to serve, as might be expected, a useful 
puipose in eliciting informed opinion on legislation affectum" 
Berar. 

The courrol which the Cential Provinces Legislature and 
Goxenuueiit exercise over the revenues of B.i i denveJ from 
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the Devolution Eule"*" which allocates them to the Ceniral Pro- 
vinces Government as a source of provincial revenue. The 
allocation is coupled with the condition that due provision shall 
be made for necessary expenditure in Berar. This condition has 
been so faithfully observed that the provincial Government has 
formally adopted and pursued the policy of spending in Berar 
the same proportion of its revenues as it collects there, so far 
as the locales of revenue and expenditure are capable of ascer- 
tainment. Since Berar is so much the more wealthy partner, 
this policy has told very hardly on the Central Provinces. 

Excluded Akeas of the CENTmiL Puovixces. 

91. If the feudatory States be omitted, one-fifth of the Central 
Provinces is Government reserved forest. Leaving out both 
the feudatory States and Berar, one-quarter of the remaining 
territory — consisting of those parts which are coloured purple 
in the map at the end of this volume — is not subject to the 
Eeforms. In these “ excluded areas ” the Scheduled Districts 
Act reserves to the Executive the sole power of deciding what 
laws shall be applied, but they are not “ backward tracts 
in the constitutional sense. These territories do not form part 
of any constituencies, but are subject to the authority of 
Ministers and have recently been included withm the area of 
operation of the provincial Local Self-Government Act. Their 
extent was diminished in 1926 when .^e Mandla district, 
formerly an excluded area, was formed into a constituency 
returning a member to the provincial legislature, and we have 
been informed by the provincial Government that all these ex- 
cluded areas are now fit to be treated as part and parcel of the rest 
of the province. 

Assam. 

92. Assam, the smallest and, apart from Buima, the least 
developed of the Governors’ provinces, is m its history and to 
some extent m its administration inteiiocked with its much 
older and larger neighbour Bengal. It was originally consti- 
tuted as a separate province m 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of a portion of the huge terri- 
tory then under his charge. On the partition of Bengal in 1905, 
the area became part of the new province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, but when this arrangement was reversed in 1912 Assam 
again became a separate unit. It is the only Governor’s pro- 
vince without a university t and it has no High Court of its 
own, as the High Court of Bengal still retains its jurisdiction 
over Assam. 

These special features are explained by the fact that the 
effective size of the province of Assam is far smaller than its 

D.R. 14 (2). 

t Calcutta University, which was founded in 1857, has from the beginning 
covered the Assam area. Colleges at Oauhati and Sylhet are affiliated to the 
University. 

137S 1) 2 
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total area would suggest, for of its 77,500 square miles more 
tlian half is made up of bill and frontier tracts sparsely popu- 
lated and still m large measure unsurveyed. The rest ol the 
province consists of two valleys, the Brahmaputra (or Assam) 
valley and the Surma valley, which together contain over 
6} millions out of a total population for the Biitish area of the 
province of about millions. Bengalis number 3^ millions 
and Assamese millions, and almost ail of these are 
found in the two valleys. On the east is the Indian 
State of Manipur vltli 384,000 inhabitants. The capital 
of the province is the beautifully situated town of Shillong, 
lying at a height of 5,000 feet among the Kliasi and 
Jaintia hills which form part of the densely wooded range 
separating the two main valleys from each other. The area of 
Shillong covers both British and non-British territory, and 
provides the only example of a municipality or of a local board 
in any of the hill districts of Assam. The variety of races 
represented by the inhabitants of Shillong is remarkable-— 
Khasis, Bengalis, Assamese, Madrasis, Sikhs, Patliaus, 
Chinese, and Gurkhas aie amongst them 

The development of the province, by the taking up of land 
for ordinary agriculture and for tea-gardens, has been very 
rapid in the iVssam valley, wheie there was an increase of popu- 
lation of more than a million in the period of 1901-1921 A 
similar, but less considerable, increase has taken place in the 
Surma valley. In some districts the Bengali element pre- 
ponderates — ^for example, in Goalpara at the low^er end of the 
Assam valley, and m Sylhet, which is the larger of the tw^o 
districts in the Surma valley. In both of these areas there has 
been at different times a movement in favour of secesbion from 
Assam and union with Bengal — b> change which, if it came 
about, would materially reduce the effective area and the popula- 
tion of the province Sylhet contains 2| million inhabitants, with 
a preponderance of Muhammadans, and covers over 5,000 square 
miles ; Goalpara is nearly 4,000 square miles m extent, and has 
a population of nearly three quarters of a million. In the case 
of Goalpara the movement for separation is led by the zemindars 
of the district, who are not satisfied that their interests are in 
safe keeping in a legislature with so large an Assamese element. 
The Assam Council at one time actually passed a resolution 
purporting to recommend the transfer of Sylhet to Bengal, but 
it is naturally concerned as to the effect which loss of territory 
might have upon the status of the province. Doubts on this 
point may have helped to produce the revulsion of feeling shown 
by a more recent resolution which demanded that Sylhet should 
continue to form part of Assam. Muhammadans, whose pro- 
portion in the population is continually rising with the increase 
of immigrants from eastern Bengal, appear to be solidly opposed 
to transfer. 
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p The Assam Tea Industry. 

93. Tlie tea-growing districts of Assam are of very great 
importance, and the tea industry is the outstanding feature m 
the development of the province It is this industry which has 
mainly led to the repopulation of the Assam valley and to the 
reclamation of fertile tracts from jungle. About three-fourths 
of the capital invested in the industry is European, the total 
aiea taken up for tea estates is over 1^- million acres, and the 
labour population residing on the estates exceeds one million, 
more than half of whom are adults. The Commission was in- 
formed that more than half a million ex-tea-garden coolies have 
settled m the province, many of them holding plots of their 
own for the growing of rice. The European tea-planters main- 
tain an elaborate organisation for the recruiting of labour from 
Vciiious parts of India, especially from Chota Nagpur and 
Madras, and the representatives of the Assam branch of the 
Tiiclian Tea Association, who appeared before the Commission, 
put the cost of imported labour at £20 per head. It should be 
noted that the labour population on the tea estates is largely 
Animibt, and has little or nothing in common with the Hindu 
clement on the voters’ roll. The population of the plains, 
apart from the tea-garden labour forces, includes many interest- 
ing laces. There are 200,000 Ahoms who represent the former 
ruling race of the Brahmaputra valley; about 100,000 Nepalis 
find employment in the province, mostly as graziers ; there are 
indigenous Kukis and others; and large numbers belonging to 
the depressed classes of Hindus 

Backward Tr-vcts op Assam 

91 The backwRird tiactsl of iVssam are of great imporicaice 
and extent, and nowhere in India is the contrast between the 
life and outlook of these wuld hillmen and the totally distinct 
civilisation of tlie plains more manifest. The main areas classed 
as backward tracts are the Lushai Kills, the Naga hills, the Garo 
hills, the north Cachar hills, and the British portion of the 
Kliasi and Jaintia hills. To these must be added the Lakliimpur 
frontier tract, the Balipara frontier tract, and the Sadiya frontier 
tract — the last running up to the Abor country and the holders 
of Tibet The Commission was fortunate enough to be able to 
pay a visiL to some of these tribes beyond Dibrugaih, and also 
met a large assemblage of them at KoMma, in the heart of the 
Naga coiintiy No description can convey to the reader the 
stiiking impression produced by these gatherings, or the diffi- 
culty of fitting the needs and interests of such people into a 
constitutional scheme. These races must be among the most 
picturesque m the world, and until their energies are sapped 
by contact with civilisation they remain among the most light- 
hearted and virile. To the economic self ’sufficiency of the 
indigenous hill races — the Nagas, Kukis, Mishmis, and the rest 

1’ These areas are coloured purple on the map at the end of this vojiune. 
A larger scale map of Assam will be found on page 78 of volunx, XIV. 
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— tile tea-planter and the immigrant Bengali alike constitute a 
real danger. To the loss of self-respect, of confidence in their 
warlike prowess, of belief m their tribal gods, and of unfettered 
enjoyment in their patriarchal (or rather, m some tribCvS, 
matriarchal) customs — changes which tend to exterminate 
so many primitive laces — there has now been added 
the curtailment of freedom to burn down the forest and sow 
seeds in its ashes. The process has already begun, and the best 
judges doubt how far the recent quiescence of the hill tubes — 
for the last expedition against them was in 1918— is due to 
contentment. If progress is to benefit, and not to destroy, these 
people, it must come about gradually, and the adjustment of 
their needs with the interests of the immigrant will provide a 
problem of great complexity and impoitance for many genera- 
tions to come. 

The great majority of the hill tubes are far from forgetting 
their warlike past, with its long record of raids upon the plains. 
Many of them probably regard the pax Bntanmca as a passing 
inconvenience. The confidence of the plainsman evidenced by 
the continual immigration and the breaking up of vngiii soil is 
equally a recent feature. The only legular forces m 
Assam are two battalions stationed at Shillong far from the 
frontier. Peace in the frontier districts is immediately 
dependent on the five battalions of the Assam Rifles. One of 
these battalions is stationed at Aijal in the Lushai hills, and 
has an outpost at Tuipang overlooking an area under loose 
political control whence Lushais and Lakhers made three 
murderous raids in 1917. Another is at Sadly a, with outposts 
along the foot of hills inhabited by Abors, Mins, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, and Singphos — the last Mishmi raid was in 1918-19; 
a third is at Kohima among the Nagas, many of wdiom still 
indulge in inter-tnbal w^ar: a fourth at Imphal in Manipur 
State, where the Kuki rebellion eleven years ago resulted in 
military operations on a large scale; and the fifth battalion in 
the Balipara frontier tract serves to keep in check the 
independent Aka, Dafla, x^patanang and Hill Miri tribes, whose 
last serious raid was made m 1918. The composition of the 
Assam Rifles is nominally one half Gurkhas and the other 
half natives of the province. But the Assam plainsmen are 
loth to enlist; of the hill tribes at present only Lushais and 
Kukis come forward, and they will not serve outside their 
own area. There is a danger in recruiting too largely from hill 
tribes for service against their own kith and ku\, and recruiting 
difficulties are serious. But the discipline and efficiency of 
these frontier defence battalions is at present high, and during 
the Great War they trained and supplied drafts for the regular 
army. Though one duty of the force is to maintain order 
among the hill tribes of the directly administered areas, its 
primar] duty is the defence of the frontier. In recognition 
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of this fact the Goyernnient of Inda pays f-oui-fihii^ of ihe csst 
of the battalions. 

Burma. 

* 95^ Burma/* wrote the authors of the Joint Eeport, is 
not India/’ and for the reasons btated in paragraph 198 of that 
document, they “ set aside the problem of Burma’s political 
evolution for separate and future consideration *’ The Joint 
Select Committee heard evidence as to the inclusion of Bmma 
as a Governor’s province within the Government of India Biil^ 
and advised that it should not be included witliin the scheme. 
The members of the Committee stated in their Eeport : — 

“They do not doubt but that the Biumese have deserved and should 
receive a constitution analogo as to that provided in this BiK tor their Indian 
fellow-subjocts. But Burma is only by accident part of the reoponsibilitj 
of the Governor-General of India. The Burmese are as distinct fiom the 
Indians in race and language as they are from the British.’' 

It was not till 1921 that it was decided to bring Buima 
within the puracw of the Government of India Act, on a line 
with other provinces. Meanwhile, great dissatisfaction was 
caused m Burma by the delay and bt the belief that a smaller 
measure of advance was to be granted than was alieady in 
force at the time in India in the shape of dyarchy. A special 
Committee, presided over by Sir Frederick Wliyte, visited 
Burma in 1921, its recommendations were in the mam appro ved^ 
and the constitution of Burma as a Governor's province came 
into operation at the beginning of 1928. It must not be 
assumed that the introduction of analogous refoms into Burma 
indicated that Burma had decided to throw in its lot with the 
rest of India, and in our second volume we shall have to discuss 
the difficult problem of Burma’s future. The changes wffiich 
came into effect in 1923 at any rate secured that Burma received 
wffiat others had already attained, but the fundamental difference 
between Burjna and the rest of India lemams. The Statutory' 
Commission has visited Burma and taken evidence there; it 
has travelled, by rail and by w’ater, considerable distances, and 
has taken the opportunity of seeing what it could both of the 
village life and of the industrial enterprises of that country — 
the oilfields, the great port of Eangoon, the former capital 
Mandalay, and some other towns in the Irrawaddy valley. "We 
must endeavour to bring home to the British Parliament and 
the British people in wffiat the difference between Burma and 
the rest of India essentially consists. 

In the first place, the Burmese live in a country which 
geographically is quite distinct from India, and is cut off from 
it by sea, mountain and jungle. Its land frontiers form a prac- 
tically impassable barrier, and it is invariably reached from 
India by sea, Rangoon being 700 miles from Calcutta, and 1,000 
miles from Madras. The association of Burma with India 
under a single government is, as the Joint Select Committee 
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obseived, accidental; that is to say, the foimer rulers of India 
never ruled over Burma, and Burma was included m the charge 
of the Governor-General purely as a matter of administrative 
convenience. 

From the earliest historical times (say from 1044 A.D., when 
Anawrata founded the Pagan dynasty) intercourse by sea between 
India and Burma seems to have been slight till the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. In spite of the destruction wioiight 
by the Tartar invaders 400 years later, there still exist 
in the Pagan area, at a bend of the Iirawaddy, the remains of 
thousands of pagodas, mostly built in the classical period, 
1044-1200 A.D., which are some of the most remarkable monu- 
ments of Buddhist devotion in the world, and stand as 
permanent witnesses of the distinctiveness of ancient Burmese 
civilisation. The people of Burma are entirely different from 
the peoples of India. They come from a different stock and 
have a dilferent history. Their religion, languages, social 
system, manners and customs, and national dress are different, 
and they have a divergent outlook on life. No one who visits 
Burma after some experience of India can fail to be struck 
by the distinctive character not merely of Burmese habits, but 
of the whole Burman temperament. The cosmopolitan port 
of Piangoon contains, indeed, an Indian element, largely due 
to immigration from Madras, which is actually larger than its 
Burmese population, but the impression of difference is 
intensified as soon as one goes up country; and of the total 
population of Burma, which now exceeds 13 millions, Indians 
only amount to about 900,000, or under 7 per cent It is note- 
worthy that nearly two-thirds of this Indian population consists 
of males; many Hindus marry Burmese women, and their 
children as a rule are brought up as Burmese and adopt the 
dress, manners and customs of the Burmese. This is not 
perhaps so much the case with Muhammadans, h^t even so, 
many of their descendants by Burmese wives also prefer to 
consider themselves to be Burmans rather than Indians. The 
frequent cry that the Indian is displacing the Burman is largely 
due to the numbers of Indians who can be seen landing at 
Eangoon, and to the concentration of the Indian element in 
certain urban areas. As the emigration and immigration 
statistics of the principal ports show, the Indian comes and 
goes, and the steady excess of Indian immigrants over Indian 
emigrants may be a measure rather of economic development 
than of any Indian penetration of Burma. If the Indian 
immigrant does stay he tends to be absorbed into the Burmese 
population. Whether he stays or returns, he often plays a part 
in the economic life of Burma which the Burman is not very 
willing to undertake for himself (for example, in providing 
coolie labour), for the Burman is not equally willing to face hard 
wotk for small pay. 
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The Unity of Burma . 

96. To those whose experience has lain in other paits 
of India it is the homogeneity of Burma which is its most 
striking characteristic. The Burman, being a Buddhist, recog- 
nises none of the social divisions of caste and custom erected 
by Brahminism. The women of Burma occupy a position of 
freedom and independence unrivalled in India. Again, the 
educational and economic conditions of the Burmese are very 
uniform. The percentage of literacy according to the census 
of 1921 was 51 for men : Burma here owes its fortunate position 
principally to its monastic schools. The percentage of literacy 
among women is 11.2 — more than five times the proportion for 
India as a whole. In secondary and higher education, however, 
Burma makes a very much poorer showing than India. Class 
antagonism is notably absent. Prom early days, apart from the 
royal house, there has been no aristocracy in Burma. Extremes, 
wdiether of wealth or of poverty, are far less marked than in 
any other province, and the average standard of living is 
decidedly higher in Burma than in India. The Burman, though 
remarkably proud of his race, feels no intense racial antipathies. 
Tolerance is a leading tenet of Buddhism, and the Burman is 
ordinarily free from bigotry or fanaticism. But serious crime 
IS alarmingly prevalent. The percentage of convictions for theft 
is three and a half times that of the rest of India. The number 
of murders was 867 in 1926 and 825 m 1927. The police 
reports attribute most of them to an entire lack of self-control. 

Burma is, moreover, as compared with other Indian provinces, 
reinaikably uniform m race, language and religion. Indigenous 
races form 91 per cent, of the whole population. These, apart 
from the 9 million Burmans, consist principally of 1,200,000 
Karens, one million Shans, 300,000 Chins and 150,000 Kachins. 
But except the Karens, these races live mainly in the frontier 
areas. The Karens alone of the minor races in the plains show 
no signs o^ absorption by the Burmese. They are chiefly to 
be found in the States of Karenni and the five British districts 
of Amherst, Thaton, Bassein, Myaungmya and Maubin Of 
the total number of Christians in Burma (257,000), 178,000 aie 
found among the Karens. The Karen race is somewhat 
despised by the Burman (as all non-Burman races are) but the 
Karen is said now to be held in much greater respect than 
formerly. 

Of the non-indigenous races the Chinese (150,000), the Indo- 
Buimans (120,000), the Indians (887,000), Europeans (8,000), 
and the Anglo-Indians (17,000), are the most important. The 
languages spoken in Burma closely follow the race divisions. 
Tlie Karens, Shans, Chins and Kachins, each speak their own 
language. But though as many as 128 indigenous tongues are 
distinguished in the province, nearly seven-tenths of the whole 
population — and the proportion is growing — speak Bui'mese or 
a closely allied language. So slight are the differences of dialect 
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tiiit Burmese speakers fiom all over the province can readily 
converse The Bui'man, though a Buddhist, almost everywhere 
retains a belief in the spirits of the primitive pre-Buddhist reli- 
gion which aie called Jiats These inhabit every village, forest 
or field. At the last census over 11 millions were returned as 
Euddiiists ami only 700,000 as Animists 

On the administrative side Burma is free from those coiupli- 
catioiis to winch the existence of Indian States gives rise m 
other provinces. The only non-Bntish territory lies on its 
eastern border and is known as Karenni. It actually consists of 
three frontici States inhabited by Karens and Shans, with a 
combined aica of 4, QUO square miles and a population of 64,000. 

States aie under the political control of the Governor of 

Burma 

The Defence of Burma. 

97. The land frontier of Burma on the east is so difficult that 
it ceoms ocarcely possible for any large body of men to cross it. 
In cuiitiast, therefore, with the north-western frontier, the 
defence of which is the constant anxiety of the Government of 
India and a vast dram upon its resources, the land frontiers of 
Burma are so comparatively secure that their defence has been 
entrusted principally to the prowncial Government. The 
“ Biiima Military Police,” a body of 10,000 men with 40 ga- 
zetted officers, though oigauised on military lines, forms a part of 
the general police force of the province. While constituting, 
therefore, an armed reserve to the civil police of the province in 
the preservation of internal order, its essential purpose is to 
maintain peace among the nou-Burman tribes in the Shan States 
and other Hill Tracts and (like the x\ssam Eifles and the fron- 
tier Militia of the Noith-West Frontier Province), to repel the 
raiders who occasionally cross the border. The Government of 
Burma receives from the Government of India a contribution 
which coveis the greater part of its cost. Apart from this semi- 
miJitdi’} foice, mainly recruited from the martial races of India 
and fioni the non-Burman inhabitants of the Hill Tracts, there 
are normally stationed m Burma only two infantry battalions 
and two companies of Sappers and Miners Burma’s accessi- 
bility by sea renders the reinforcement of its troops an easy 
matter. That, but for the existence of a powerful army in India, 
Burma would require more troops for its own security there 
can be little doubt The troops stationed in Burma are, moieover, 
British and Indian troops. The strict economy enforced of late 
in the Indian military budget has left the Indian Government 
unwilling to continue the experiments which have from time to 
time been made with the recruiting of Biirmans. Burmans are 
less amenable than the martial races of India to military 
discipline and Burman units are consequently at present more 
expensive and less efficient than Indian units. It has been 
found difficult to recruit Burmans even for the Military Police 
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But Burman public opinion earnestly desires these experiments 
to continue and, were Burma responsible for her own military 
budget, would certainly aim at their continuance. 

98. The Burman has so far been content to leave large-scale 
commerce and industry almost entirely in foreign hands. In 
Eangoon, which in the volume of its exports and imports ranks 
only below Calcutta and Bombay, two-thirds of the male in- 
habitants are Indians. Its principal exports are rice, oil, teak 
and hides. Its wealthy merchants are Europeans, Indians and 
Chinese. Of other cities only Mandalay had in 1921 a popula- 
tion exceeding 100,000. Mandalay is a predominantly Burmese 
city, but its industries are all of them on the village scale. 
Burma, however, is as yet a young country and it has great 
natural resources. Three-fifths of the total area of the province 
consists of forest and 17,000 square miles are still wholly un- 
admimstered. The density of the population in 1921 was only 
67 per square mile (against the average for the whole of British 
India of 22G, for England and Wales of G49, and for Scotland 
of 161). 

Although the total area of Burma is no less than 230,000 
square miles, with an extreme length of 1,300 miles and an 
extreme width of 700 miles, it has less than 2,000 miles of rail- 
way and about 2,000 miles of metalled roads. The Irrawaddy 
and other rivers are the natural highways of the country. The 
trade of its ports has enormously increased of recent years, and 
it seems to stand at the threshold of a very much greater 
development. 

Excluded Areas of Burma. 

99. As will be seen from the map at the end of the volume, 
the backward tracts of Burma are of great extent. The purple 
colouring, however, covers not only such areas as are administered 
as backward tracts, but the unadministered areas also — such for 
example as •the “ Triangle in the extreme north-east where 
an expedition was recently undertaken for enforcing the release 
of slaves. 

The largest and most homogeneous of the administered tracts 
is that known as the Shan States Though so described, the 
Shan “ States ” are a part of British India, but administered by 
hereditary chiefs or Sawbwas, to whom in varying degree large 
criminal, civil and revenue powers over the population of their 
areas have been assigned. The Shan States account for 54,000, 
the whole backward tracts for about 88,000, and the unad- 
ministered areas for another 17,000 square miles of the total 
area of Burma. But the population of the Shan States is only 
1| millions; that of the rest of the backward tracts and unad- 
ministered areas is about five hundred thousand more. The Shan 
States have their own Commissioner, who superintends their 
administration on behalf of the Governor. They have recently 
been formed into a Federation which receives a fixe^l proportion 
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of tlic revenues of the comjment Stutes and piu\ide3 tiieiu uitL 
the more essential public sei vices. The Federation pays to 
liiirma a tribute of 2^ lakhs of lupees a year, and receives from 
Burma a subvention of 6| lakh*. It has its ov/n coiiiicdh 
presided over by the Commissioner and attended by all the more 
important Sawbwas, which disciisc^es tiie Federation budget and 
adnises on the extension of lavs to ita territories. Apart from 
the Shan Federation, there are isolated Sham Ginn and Ivacliiii 
areas, only one of which is large euongh to form a self-coiitamed 
district, the rest being suporintended, on behalf of the 
Governor in Coimcih by the Deputy Commissioners of the 
districts within which they lie The need of special qualifica- 
tions and of long experience in the administration of the back- 
waid tracts has been recognised by the recent- constitution of 
a separate Burma Frontier Service which nov; contains some 
50 members 

The Commission met a number of the puncipal Sawbwas 
from the Shan States, and they appeared to be vciy well con- 
tented with their present system of administration. The dictum 
of the Burma Government on the Chin and Kaciim hill tracts 
applies, we consider, to all the administered excluded tracts of 
Burma : — • 

“ Tlie&e . . . areas are all unfitted to paitieipate in a constitution on 
representative lines suitable for Burma proper. Tlicir peoples are education- 
ally backward, and have evinced no desiie to be linlced vulli the BurmafiSp 
vho in turn betray little interest in these hill tracts ” 

So far as our short expeiience of Burma goes, we can con- 
fidently affirm the truth of thebe remarks. 

Biitisli India outside Governors^ Provinces, 

100 Section 58 of the Government of India Act provides tliar 
the North-West Frontier Province, Butish Ealuchistan, the 
province of Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, Coorg and the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands shall bo administered by Chief Commis- 
sioners These impoitant areas (coloured pmk on the map), 
therefore, form no part of any Governor's pro\ince. The method 
of government which has been adopted m them is so closely 
connected with their geographical position and with other special 
characteristics that it will be better to postpone any description to 
a later part of this volume^ where their administrative system is 
described. 




* Part IV., cL 5. 
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CHAPTER 9.---TI-IE INDIAN STATES. 

101. No accoiiDt of the conditions of the Indian problem could 
be adequate which did not include some description of the Indian 
States, They constitute an outstanding featine which is with- 
out precedent or analogy elsewhere. Some of them are countries 
comparable in size and importance to a British province ; others 
are much smaller ; and at the far end of the scale VvC find Estates 
of a few acres owned or shared by petty chieftains and others 
who exercise no jurisdictional powei's. Broadly speaking, how- 
ever, the constitutional problem which arises in connection with 
the Indian States is common to them all and must bo sharply 
distinguished from questions which relate solely to British India, 
The future development of India cannot be envisaged without 
bearing fully in mind their existence and influence, and the 
Ciovvm’s obligations in regard to them. We shall have mucii 
to say on this aspect of the matter in our second volume. Our 
present concern is to give a short clescrqition of tlie States them- 
selves and of tlie general nature of their relations with the British 
Crown. 

102. The Indian States Committee, winch was appointed in 
December, 1927, to investigate the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States and to make recom- 
mendations for the adjustment of financial and economic rela- 
tions between British India and the States, reported early in 
1929, and reference should be made to that Report for a further 
account of the situation.'^ The Committee classified the 
Indian States as they exist to-day in the following table ; — f 


I 

Class of State, Estate, etc. ' 

1 

j 

Number. 

1 

Area in 
square 
imles. 

Population. 

Revenue 
in crores 
of rupees. 

I. States the rulers of vliieh are 
members of the Cb amber of 
Prmees m their own right. 

108 

514,830 1 

50,847,186 

42 16 

II. States the rulers of v liich are 
rcpiTsented in the Chamber 
of Piinces by twelve mem- 
bers of their order elected 
by themselves. 

127 j 

1 

76,846 

8,004,114 1 

2-89 

III. Estates, Jagirs and others 

j 327 

1 

j 6,406 

801,674 

•7i 


The Report, printed as Cmd. 3302 of 1929, is usually referred to as the 
Report of the Butler Committee. The Oliarrman of the Committee was Sir 
Hareoiirt Butler, formerly Governor in turn of the United Provinces and of 
Burma, and previously a Member of the Governor-GeneraFs Council. The other 
members of the Committee were Colonel the Hon. Sidney Peel and Professor 
Sir William Holdsworth. 

t States in the North West Frontier Province and Baluchistan were not included. 
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Hyderabad has an area of 82,700 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 12| millions — in other words, it is nearly as large as 
Great Britain and has nearly twice the number of inhabitants 
of Portugal or Austria. The revenue of the State of tlyderabacl 
amounts to GJ- crores of rupees, or about £5 millions annually. 
Eashmir State, in the extreme north, is of approximately equal 
size and has a population of nearly millions. Mysore, in the 
south, has 6 millions of inhabitants, with an area of just under 
30,000 square miles, so that d. is larger than the Irish Free 
State and has twice its jopulation. Further south are the two 
densely populated States of Travancorc and Cochin, with over 
4 millions and nearly one million inhabitants respectively. 
The territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda, which is made up of 
several separated areas north of Bombay, includes a population 
of over 2 millions. The map at the end of this volume 
indicates in yellow the parts of India (two-fifths of the 
whole) which are not British territory but aie made up 
of the States. To the eye, the largest continuous non-British 
area is that of Rajputana, but the Piajputana i\.gency consists 
of a number of separate States. Amongst them (we adopt 
alphabetical order) are Alwar, Bikaner, Bundi, Jaipur, Jodhpur, 
Kotah, Tonk, and Udaipur. Further to the east is Gwalior, 
with a population of over 3 millions; and, in the Central Indian 
Agency, Bhopal, Indore, Orchha, and Eewa are familiar names; 
while, to the south-west of Rajputana, and bordering on the 
coast, lies the extremely numerous assemblage of States and 
Estates included in the Western States x^gency (Cutch and 
Kathiawar), of which the better known are Bhavnagar, Cutch, 
Junagadh, and Navranagar. Out of a total of 562 States, no 
less than 28G are situated in Kathiawar and Gujerat. In the 
Punjab, Patiala is the premier Sikh State, lying under the 
Himalayas and stretching up to Simla. Further west is the 
Muhammadan State of Bahawalpur. In Baluchistan is the 
Khanate of Kalat, which occupies about two-t birds of the whole 
province. In Bombay we have the great Mahratta State of 
Kolhapur. In the United Provinces lie Eampur and Benares — 
the latter State was constituted in its present form as recently 
as 1911. In Bengal and Assam aro Coocii Behar, Tripura, and 
Manipur. 

We have made no attempt to maintain any particular order 
of precedence in this list, which necessarily omits many other 
important States, but the references which we have given will 
be sufficient to illustrate bow numerous and varied are some of 
the chief units. 


Characteristics of Indian States. 

103. The Indian States present a striking diversity of charac- 
ieristics — geographical, economic and political. They dovetail 
into the various provinces of British India. The main arteries 
of communication, essential to the welfare of India as a whole, 
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constantly pass in and out of State territory. On the journey 
from Bombay to Delhi, for example, the boundary between what 
is, and what is not, British territory is crossed many times. 
The frontiers which divide the States from British India do not, 
as a rule, present any prominent physical feature. The boundary 
has been drawn as it is either because the limit of State juris- 
diction has thus been laid down long ago, or as the result of nego- 
tiation and agreement in the days of British expansion. It rarely 
hajipens that the political outlines of an Indian State are coinci- 
dent with racial or linguistic divisions. Bor instance, there are 
more Sikhs in the Punjab province than in the Sikli States ; and 
more Mahrattas in the Bombay Presidency than under the 
rule of the Mahralia Princes. On the other hand, the bulk of 
the Kanarese speaking people are subjects of the Maharajah of 
Mysore, while otliers live in parts of the Bombay and Madras 
Presidencies. 

The internal government of the clillerent States varies con- 
siderably ; some 30 of them have instituted a form of legislative 
council invariably of a consultative nature. Forty have estab- 
lished High Courts, more or less based on the European model. 
Thirty-four claim to have separated executive from judicial 
functions. There is a very wide difference m the degree of 
administrative efficiency reached by the most advanced and the 
more backward States ; the best of them are justly proud of the 
high standard attained. But for our present purpose, the essen- 
tial point to bear in mind is a featuie which is common to all 
Indian States alike. They are not British territory and their 
subjects are not British subjects The relations between each 
of them and the Paramount Power may be ascertained or deduced 
from Treaty, or other written document, or usage and agree- 
ment; but lioive\er that may be, the Crown is, in each case, 
responsible for the State’s external relations and for its terri- 
torial integrity. There are about 40 States, all of major 
importance, wdiich have actual Treaties with the Paramount 
Power. A larger number of States have some form of engage- 
ment or “ Sanaa,” i e , a concession or acknowledgment of 
authority or taivilege, generally coupled with conditions, pro- 
ceeding from the Paramount Power. The remainder enjoy, in 
some form or other, recognition of their status by the Crown. 

Relations with Paramount Power. 

104. In this brief description, which is all that we are attempt- 
ing, we are not called upon to discuss or expound matters which 
may be in controversy or doubt between the States on the one 
hand and the Paramount Power on the other. The following 
summary will, we hope, be sufficient to convey a general impres- 
sion of the nature of the relation. Each State manages its 
own internal affairs by making and administering its own laws, 
and imposing, collecting, and spending its own taxes. There 
IS, as a rule, a British Eesident or other Agent whose duty ii 
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is to offer advice to the Euler and to report to the Biitish 
authorities; and there is the right of the Crown (which at pre- 
sent acts through the Governor-Geneial in Council) to inter- 
vene as the Paramount Power in the internal affairs of the 
State in cases of gross misgovcrnmcnt, or in cases where such 
intervention is called for, having regard to the duty of the 
Crown as Paramount Po^^e^ to preserve the dynasty, to be 
answerable for the integrity of the State, and ‘to maintain peace 
in India. The Eeport of the Butler Committee sets out a 
series of pronouncements on behalf of the Crown on para- 
mountcy, and to these pronouncements reference may be made 
to ascertain the views expressed on behalf of the Paramount 
Power from time to time as to the nature and exercise of its 
authority. It was contended, as we understand, before the 
Butler Committee on behalf of the Indian Princes, that the 
occasions for the exercise of paramoiintcy should be more pre- 
cisely defined. They would like to see the creation of new 
machinery, not for increasing their ovn powers and privileges, 
but for establishing on lines more definite than the reservation 
of discretion the basis of intervention in the internal affairs of 
the States. We cannot enter upon this complex matter, for 
not only has it never been before us, but the Statutory Com- 
mission could not presume to trench upon debatable ground 
which has recently been surveyed by the Butler Committee. 
That Committee lound it impossible to define paiamountcy m 
a formula, and indicated that it v;as in the geneiality of the 
conception that the States would find their best security for the 
pieservation of their independent rights in times to come. 

We must also transcribe the extremely important conclusion 
reacEed by the Butler Committee on another point in para- 
graph 58 of its Kepoit . — 

“The states demand that without their own agreement the rights and 
obligations of the Pcaramouut Power should not bo assigned to persons who 
are not under its control, lor instance an Indian government in British India 
responsible to an Indian legislature. If any government in the nature of a 
dominion government should be constituted m British India, such a govern- 
ment would clearly bo a new government resting on a new and mitten 
constitution. The contingency has not arisen ; we are not directly concerned 
with it ; the relations of the states to such a government would raise questions 
of law and policy which we cannot now and here foreshadow in detail. We 
feel bound, however, to draw attention to the really grave apprehension of 
the Prmces on this score, and to record our strong opimon that m view of 
the historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the Prmces, the latter should not be transferred wirhout their own agreement 
to a relationship with a new government in British India responsible to an 
Indian legislature.” 

Incidents of State Government » 

105. A certain number of States pay tribute, varying in amount 
according to the circumstances of each case, to the Crown, the 
sums paid going to the revenues of India. This tribute has 
sometimes arisen from the terms on which territory was 
exchanged or restored, or from the settlement of claims between 
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the Govenimeiits, but in many cases it is in lieu of former 
obligations to supply or maintain troops. There are also cases 
in which tribute is paid by some subordinate States to a larger 
State, e.g., a number of States in Kathiawar and Gujerat pay 
tribute to Baroda, and Gwalior claims tribute from some of the 
smaller States of Central India, 

Most of the inland States impose their own import and export 
duties at their own boundaries. Mysore is the most important 
exception. In many States, import and export duties yield a 
fraction of State revenue second only to land revenue, and in 
the aggregate these State duties on impoits and exports amount 
to crores of rupees, or about £3,375,000 a year. The right 
to impose duties at the frontier is a sign of sovereignty to which 
the States may naturally attach importance, though of course it 
ivould not be any derogation from their status if a Zollverein 
agreement could be reached. 

The external relations of the States are, as we have said, 
entirely in the hands ot the Crown. For international purposes, 
therefore, the territo^w of Indian States is in the same position 
as the territory of British India, and their subjects are in the 
same position as BritiNli subjects. An Indian State cannot hold 
diplomatic or other otlicial intercourse with any foreign Pov’er. 
India, of course, is a member of the League of Nations and at 
Geneva is represented as a unit by a delegation which in prac- 
tice includes a Ruler of an Indian State. 

British cantonments have been for a variety of reasons located 
in Indian States, in places like Secunderabad, Bangalore and 
Mhow. 

The Government of India, in connection with its responsi- 
bility for the strategic defence of India, encourages the major 
States to maintam, but only so far as their financial resources 
permit, bodies of efficient forces (called Indian State Forces) for 
co-operation with the Indian Army, both in the external defence 
of India and the maintenance of internal order. Inspection staff 
is provided and paid for by the Government of India. 

The States are responsible for their own police. 

Arrangements are from time to time made between the Crowm 
and the Government of an Indian State to secure to the former 
special jurisdiction in poitions of the State, e g , in the belts 
of land within the territories of those States, which are taken 
up for railway purposes, the Government of India apply such 
laws as are necessary for the administration of civil and criminal 
justice. There are, however, some State railways not forming 
part of important through routes, where the jurisdiction has 
been left with the States concerned. An instance is the Jodhpur- 
Bikaner line. One result of the above arrangement is that a 
person arrested in British India and charged with a railway 
offence committed in an Indian State could not defend himself by 
saying that whatever Ee did he did outside British jurisdiction, 
llie same sort of arrangements exist about cantonments, and 
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sometimes about Biitish residencies. The Govcinment of India 
may require that European Bntisli subjects aie not tried in State 
Courts, but are either tried by British Courts established in tho 
Indian States, or are sent for trial before Courts in British 
India. 

As regards Posts and Telegraphs, the British Telegraph 
system, by agreement, extends everywhere. In most cases 
similar agreements exist for the service of the British Post in 
Indian States, but fifteen States have their own postal depait- 
ments and five of these have conventions by which they work in 
co-operation witli the British Posts 
There are only eight States which niinL tlieir ovn rupee 
currency. In the rest, the mints arc only wnrked for copper 
coinage or for striking silver or gold coins on special ceremonial 
occasions. 

Eeferences in the Joint Eeport. 

106 The Slontagu-Chelmsford Eeport contains a chaptei'* 
devoted to the subject of the Indian States, to which we would 
refer for an account of the position as it was twmlve years ago and 
of the steps then proposed to be taken. We wall not go back 
into earlier history ; it wall be sufficient to quote a short passage 
from the chapter to w’hich w^e have just referred : — 

‘‘ Tbe of tlie British Government towards (he States lias changed 

from lime to tmic, passing from the original plan of non-intervention in aii 
maiters beyond its ovii nng-fcnce to tlio policy of ' subordinate isolation * 
initiated Ly Lo”d Eastings ; which m its turn gave way before the existing 
conception of the rclinon between the States and the Government of India, 
which may be described as one of union and co-operation on their part with 
the paramount power. In spite of tho vaiictics and complexities of Ireaiies. 
enga-roments, and .-saiiads the general position as regards the rights and 
obligations ot the Native States can be sammed up m a few ^rords. The 
States are guaranteed security from wnlhout ; the paramount power acts for 
them in relation to foreign powers and other States, and it intervenes ivhen 
the internal peace of tlieir teiritories is seriously threatened. On tho other 
hand the States’ relations to foreign powers aro those ol the paramount 
power ; the}" share the obligation tor the common defence ; and they are 
under v general responsibihty for the good government and irelfarc of their 
tern tones/’ f 

The Joint Eeport w^ent on to refer to the splendid services 
rendeied to the Empire by the Indian States during the great 
war : — 

“Imperial Service Troops from over a score of States have fought in 
various fields, and many with great gallantry and honour. The Princes 
have helped lavishly with men and horses, materia! and money, and soma 
of them have in person served in Prance and elsewhere. They have shown 
that our q^uarrel is their quarrel ; and they have both learned and taught 
the lesson of then* owm indissoluble connection with the Empire, and their 
immense value as part of the polity of India.” J 

But the increasing association of the States with the interests 
q { British India was not confined to co-operation on the field 

M/C Report, Chap, X., “ The Native States ”, paras. 296-312. 
t M/C Report, para. 297. 
t M/C Report, para. 298, 
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C‘f bailie. The Joint; Eeport went on to describe the influences 
which, in time of peace, bad been at work to increase the range 
of matters in which the States realised their solidarity with 
British India. And having thus surveyed the ground, 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chehnsford made certain recommenda- 
tions, the most important of which, from the point of view of 
constitutional structure, was the creation of the Council of 
Princes. "We must now briefly describe the position and powers 
of this body. 

The Chamber of Princes. 

107, Various proposals had been made before the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Eeport to organise a system of conferences amongst 
the Euling Princes of India with a view both of securing the 
expression of their collective opinion and of providing oppor- 
tunities for counsel and consultation in matters of common con- 
cern to India as a whole. But it was not until after the publi- 
cation of the Joint Report that the idea took permanent and 
effective shape. It is not, of course, to the Government of India 
Act that we must turn to find the institution of the Chamber 
of Princes; indeed we are not avare of any specific reference 
to the Indian States in the Act, though in many places '' India 

is referred to as distinguished from British India.* It w^as 
by Eoyal Proclamation that the Chamber of Princes was set 
up on &th February, 1921. The ceremony of inauguration was 
performed, on behalf of the lung-Emperor, by the Duke of 
Connaught in the Dewan-i-am of the Mogul Palace in Delhi. 
The Proclamation which w'as read on this occasion contained 
the memorable passage : — ' 

In My former Proclamation I repeated the assurance, 
given on many occasions by my Royal Predecessors and 
Myself, of My determination ever to maintain unimpaired 
the privileges, rights, and dignities of the Princes of India. 
The Princes may rest assured that this pledge remains 
inviolate and inviolable.” 

Its Composition, 

108. The Chamber of Princes contains, in the first place, 108 
Eulers of States who are members in their own right. They 
are Ruling Princes who enjoy permanent dynastic salutes of 
eleven guns or over, together with other Rulers of States who 
exercise such full or practically full internal powers as, in the 
opinion of the Viceroy, qualify them for individual admission 
to the Chamber. In the second place, the Chamber includes 
twelve additional members elected by the Eulers of 127 other 
States not included in the above ‘ These representative members 
are chosen from among these Ruling Chiefs by a system of group 

* “ India ” is defined in tlie Interpretation Act as meaning “ Britisii India, 
together with any territories of any Native Princes or Chiefs under the sii7eramty 
of His Majesty exercised through the Governor-General of India, or through any 
Govcmo| or other officer subordinate to the Governor-General of India.’* 
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Toting Tlie Viceroy ia the Piesident of the Cliainbcr, aiiJ a 
Chancellor and Pio-Ghancellor are elected fiom among the 
members annually. x\n extremely impoitant organ of the 
Chamber is its Standing Committee which consists of seven 
members including the Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor. The 
functions of the Standing Committee are to advise the Yiceioy 
on questions referred to the Committee by him and to pro- 
pose for his consideration other questions affecting Indian States 
generally or which are of concern either to the States as a whole 
or to British India and the States m common.'’ 

Its Powers. 

109. The Chamber of Princes is a deliberative, consultative 
and advisory, but not an executive, body. It meets annually 
in its own Hall of Debate in the magnificent Council House 
which has recently been completed at New Delhi. Two 
important provisions m its constitution must be set out 
vnhaiim — 

Tieaties and internal aSairs of indmdual States, rights and interests, 
dignities and powers, privileges and prerogatives of individual Princes and 
Chiefs, their States and the members of their famihes and the actions of 
individual Haulers shall not be discussed in the Chamber.” 

*'The institution of the Chamber shall not prejudice in any way the 
engagements or the relations of any State with the Viceroy or Governor- 
General (including the right of direct correspondence) nor shall any recom- 
mendation of the Chamber iii any way prejudice the rights or restrict the 
freedom of action of any State.” 

The latter of these provisions makes plain that the establishment 
of the Chamber of Princes has not affected the individual 
relations between any Indian State and the representative of 
the Crown. Tlie Viceroy is himself in charge of the Political 
Department of the Government of India, and this is the depart- 
ment which deals with matters affecting the Indian States. 
Following upon the recommendations of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eepoit/'" most of the moie important States are now placed m 
direct political relations with the Central Governnlent and this 
has involved the transfer, in a large number of cases, of States’ 
lelations fiom a provincial Government to the Government of 
India. There are, however, some States that are not in direct 
relations with the Governor-General m Council but with the 
Governors m Council Most of the important Eulers have and 
frequently exercise the right of direct access to and corre- 
spondence with the Viceroy. The Political Department of the 
Government of India is manned by officers, for the most part 
British, selected from the Indian Civil Service and the Indian 
Army. Political officers are accredited as individual Eesidents 
to ^the greater States In 'each of the Agencies, namely, 
Eajputana, Central India, the Punjab States, the Western India 
States, the Madras States and Baluchistan there is an Agent 
to the Governor-General with a staff of officers, many of whom 


^ M/C Report, para. 310. 
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are aecraJiied to particular Stales or giaupi^ of States At iLe 
tend 01 tlie Political Department is the Political Secrclary who 
13 the YicerovA immediate adviser in uffaiis eoacuHiii'i^ the 

Stales 

Its Constitutional Importance. 

iiO. The establishment of the Chamber of Princes muiks an 
Kiiporiaiit stage in the development of relations between the 
Crown and the States, for it involves a definite breach in 
earlier principle of policy according to wiiich it wws ralher the 
aim of the Grown to cliseourage joint action and joint coiisiilta'- 
tion between the Indian States and to treat each State as an 
isolated iimt apart from its neighbours. That principle, indeed^ 
hid already been giving place to the idea of conference and 
<' 0 -operation amongst the Euling Princes of India, but this 
later conception was net embodied in permanent shape uiilii 
the Chamber of Princes was established The Chamber has 
enabled free inteichange of views to take place on w’cighty 
matters concerning the relationship of the States with the 
Crown and concerning other points of contact with British India. 
Notwithstanding that some States of great importance, like 
Hyderabad and Mysore, have stood aloof,* its wmrk duiing the 
last nine years— especially, perhaps, the wnrk of its Standing 
Committee — proves that the time w’-as ripe for advance. But 
this advance does not as yet cross the boundary w^hich must be 
traversed before the first actual step on the road of All-India 
federation can be taken. We shall, in our second volume, dis- 
cuss the development which may be hoped for in future relations 
with the Indian States, and w^e conclude this chapter by a quota- 
tion w^hich postulates the necessary condition of further progress 
in this direction 

“ I make no secret of my view,” said Loid Irwin in 
June, 1929, ” that in any proposals that may be made it is 
essential, on every ground of policy and equity, to carry the 
free assent of the Pmlmg Princes cf India, and that any 
suggestion that the treaty rights which the Princes are 
accustomed to regard as sacrosanct, can be lightly set aside 
is only calculated to postpone the solution that w^e seek.” 

^ howevt*!, aiinoiuiced at the meeting, of the Chamber in Fobriiai j, 

1930, that H E.H. the Xizam had sanctioned two giants of one lakh of 
lapees eacli for special purposes and an annual contnbiition of Its. 50,000 
from 1930 to 1935 towards the expoiiscb of the Chamber. 
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CHAPTER 10 ^THE ARMY IN INDIA. 

111. In considering the implications of the policy, to tlie^- 
pursiiit of which the British Parliament is solemnly pledged, 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and for the development of responsible 
government in British India, no question is at once more difh- 
cult and more crucial than the futme organisation, recruitment, 
and control of the Army in India. The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report was written while the Great War was raging, and in 
the three paragi'aphs (328-330) which it devoted, m a final 
chapter headed “ Miscellaneous,” to the subject of the Army, 
the principal matter dwelt upon concerned the way m which 
the services of the Indian Army in the various theatres of war 
had been and would be recognised. The authors mentioned the 
announcement of His Majesty’s Government that the bar which 
had hitherto prevented the admission of Indians into the com- 
missioned ranks of His Majesty’s Army should be removed, and 
declared that this decision had established the principle that an 
Indian soldier could earn the Ring’s commission by his military 
conduct. This apparently refers primarily to promotion from 
the ranks. The Report went on to say that other methods of 
appointment had not yet been decided upon, and emphasised 
“ the necessity of grappling with the problem.” An earlier 
paragraph took note of a general demand from Indian political 
leaders that extended opportunities of military service be afforded 
to the Indian people, but the passage continued “ It is impos- 
sible to deal with this large question in connexion with our 
present proposals. The War is not yet over. . . . The 
requirements of the future will very largely depend upon the 
form of peace which is attained. We therefore leave this ques- 
tion for consideration hereafter, but with the note that it must 
be faced and settled.”^ 

112. It was natural that the authors of the Report, wiiting in 
the crisis of the spring of 1918, after mentioning with admira- 
tion the services rendered to the common cause by Indian arms, 
and expressing satisfaction at the increased recognition which 
was being given to such services, should have contented them- 
selves with noting the urgency and importance of the Army 
questions which would emerge after peace had been attained. 
But this does not alter the fact that the constitutional future 
envisaged for British India by Mr. Montagu’s declaration of 
20th August, 1917, and the new scheme of government 
elaborated in the Report and embodied in the Act of 1919, 
inherently involved a tremendous question which is not, we 
think, formulated or indeed referred to in the Report, viz., what, 
in view of tlie resolve that British India should advance to the 
goal of self-government within the Empire, is the nature of the 
arrangements which must be contemplated and in due course 


* M/0 Report, para. 323. 
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leacheil lor her exiernul deieuce and lier inienial seciiiity*”^ We 
feel .•'Iroiigly ili:9 it would be a great disservice both to Britain 
aiid to India for this question now' to be shirked, or for a 
loetliotl of trealiueut to be adujaed which is confined to the 
se<irch for teinpurary expediciits wrapped up in soothing 
geuciahties, wlucli uniy serve to foment suspicions of the bona 
fidcs of British policy on the one hand, and to divert attention 
from lh<‘ uliiuiate and i'undamenial difficulties which Indian 
politicans theiiisohes will iiave to face on the other. The best 
service we can render in this regard is to set out, plainly and 
fearle.-'-l} , for the consideration lioih of the British Parliament 
and of the political leaders of India the special features of 
India’s inditai’y problem wduch must be provided lor before 
Army atlnimisiiation can be a fimction of a self-governing India. 

The Task of External Defence. 

113. As regards oxternal defence, India has to carry a con- 
stant burden of anxiety and provide against actual dangers on 
her iiorth-w'cst frontier, winch are wliolly without parallel in 
the case of Ijie seli-govermng Dominions. The 3,000 miles of 
land frontier winch separate Canada from the United States are 
luidefended by a fort or a gun, and armed conflict with her 
neighbour is unthinkable. Australia, New Zealand, Newfound- 
land and Ireland are islands; the Union of Soulih Africa is 
equally unlikely to be invaded. The withdrawal of British 
troops from these self-governing areas has left them to organise 
such local forces as they thought fit, recruited and officered 
from within their owm boundaries, and administered by a 
depanment of government wliich requires to spend but a small 
fractioiV’ of their revenues on the purpose. These Dominion 


^ DEFENCE EXPENDITURE-FINANCIAL YEAR 1927-28. 
(Pensions are not included). 
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units, drawn as they are for the most pait from a Loiiiogcrieoiis 
populatioii, constitute a nucleus out of winch, as the experience 
of 1914-1918 show'ed, immensely poweiful armies of the highest 
fighting quality may be developed under the stiess of emer- 
gency, but in normal times they have no elaborate part to phy 
in an organised scheme of national defence, for the simple 
leason that there is no quailer from wdiich attack is to be 
apprehended or guarded against. 

114. Contrast with this the situation of the Aimy in India 
so far as the problem of external defence is concerned. India 
throughout history has had to endure a series of incursions by 
foreign invaders, who have forced their wuiy through the defiles 
in the North-West, and at other points where a gap w^as 
found in the immense mountain barrier which cuts off India 
from the rest of Asia. It is noteworthy that, notwithstanding 
the teeming millions of India’s population, comparatively small 
bodies of invaders have often succeeded in overcoming ail oppo- 
sition and making their w^ay through to the plains, where they 
have established themselves as conquerors. It is the difficult 
and necessary role of the Army in India to guard against a 
repetition of these dangers. 60,000 British troops and 150,000 
Indian troops (as w^eli as 34,000 reservists) are organised into a 
Field Army, into covering troops, and into a garrison for internal 
security, with this task amongst others constantly in mind. In 
peace time the duty of the covering troops, assisted by frontier 
levies of various kinds, is to prevent the independent tribes on 
the Indian side of the Afghan frontier from raiding the peaceful 
inhabitants of the plains below. From 1850 to 1922 there have 
been 72 expeditions against these tribes— an average of one a 
year. Behind and beyond this belt of unorganised territory lies 
the direction from which, throughout the ages, the danger to 
India’s teriitorial integrity has come — a quaiter, we may observe, 
occupied by States who are not members of the League of 
Nations. The question raised, and naturally raised, by Indian 
political leaders, is whether the enoimous cost of the Army in 
India is justified (one British soldier is estimated to cost between 
three and four times as much as an Indian soldier) , and whether 
alike on grounds of economy and of Indian advancement the 
British element in the Army, or at any rate the command by 
British officers of units composed of an Indian rank and file, 
should not be materially reduced. We have something to say 
on this subject below, but for the moment we are only con- 
cerned to emphasise the importance of India’s problem of 
external defence, whoever deals with it. The outstanding fact 
is that the urgency and extent of the problem of military defence 
in India are wutliout parallel elsewrhcre in the Empire, and 
constitute a difficulty in developing self-government wliicli never 
arose in any comparable degree in the case of the self-govciiimg 
Dominions. 
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Provision for Internal Security. 
llD. But liiere is a second consideration which also Eiakes the 
case of India unique. T!ie Army in India is not only proTidcd 
and orgamseil to eiiMire against external dangers of a wholly 
exceptional character : it is also distributed and habitually used 
throughout India for the purpose of maintaining or restoring 
internal peace. In all countries the soldier when in barracks 
may be regarded as available in the last resort to deal with 
domestic disturbances with which the policeman cannot cope, 
but m Britain and elsewhere in the Empire this is little more 
than a theoretical consideration. The military is not normally 
employed in this way, and certainly is not organised for this 
purpose. But the case of India is entirely different. Troops 
are employed many times a year to prevent internal disorder 
and, if necessary, to quell it. Police foices, admirably organised 
as they are, cannot be expected in all cases to cope with the 
sudden and violent outburst of a mob driven frantic by religious 
frenzy. It is, therefore, well understood in India both by the 
police and by the military — and, wdiat is even more to the point, 
by the public at large — that the soldiers may have to be sent 
for. We have been told that this use of the Army for the 
purpose of maintaining or restoring internal order was increasing 
rather than diminishing, and that on these occasions the prac- 
tically universal request was for British troops. The proportion 
of British to Indian troops allotted to this duty has in fact risen 
. in the last quarter of a century. The reason of course is that 

' the British soldier is a neutral, and is under no suspicion of 

favouring Hindus against Muhammadans, or Muhammadans 
against Hindus.^ India is a country in which the wildest and 
most improbable stories of outrage or insult spread with amazing 
rapidity and are widely believed, and inasmuch as the vast 
majority of the disturbances which call for the intervention of 
the military have a communal or religious complexion, it is 
natural and inevitable that the intervention which is most likely 
to be authoritative should be that which has no bias, real or 
suspected, to either side. It is a striking fact in this connection 
that, while in the regular units of the Army in India as a whole 
British soldiers are in a minority of about 1 to 2J, in the troops 
allotted for internal security the preponderance is reversed, and 
for this purpose a majority of British troops is employed — in 
the troops earmarked for internal security the proportion is 
about eight British to seven Indian soldiers. When, therefore, one 
contemplates a future for India in which, in place of the existing 
Army organisation, the country is defended and pacified by 
exclusively Indian units, just as Canada relies on Canadian, 
troops and Ireland on Irish troops, it is essential to realise and 

For example, in connection with the very senons riots which broke out in 
Bombay in the spring of 1929, a British battalion was brought up from Poona, 
and there can be no doubt that its appearance contiibiited materially to relieving 
a situation which had become highly charged with communal feeling. 
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bear in mind the dimensions and cliaiacter of the Indian 
problem of internal order and the part which the British soldier 
at present plays (to the general satisfaction of the coiintrysideT-' 
in supporting peaceful government. It will of course be under- 
stood that the formations which go to make up the field army 
m war are stationed in various parts of India m peace time, and 
the units which for the time being constitute these formations 
are consequently available for internal security purposes. In 
the event of mobilisation, these units in their respective forma- 
tions would be moved to the front. The limiting factor, there- 
fore, m determining the numbers retained for internal secmity 
is the minimum that would be needed for this purpose through- 
out India when the rest of the troops are assembled elsewhere 
for dealing with external danger. 

Sources of Eecmitment, 

116. To these two features, which distinguish the case of 
India from that of any of the self-governing Dominions, viz., 
(1) the necessity of being adequately organised and in sufficient 
military strength to deal wuth a danger of the first order of 
magnitude on her frontiers, and (2) the need for large bodies 
of troops to support internal order, wffiose neutplity m com- 
munal conflict may be not only assured, but generally recog- 
nised, must be added a third In contrast with the self-govern- 
ing Dominions, and indeed in contrast with almost the whole 
of the rest of the w^orld. India presents to the observer an 
astonishing admixture not only of competing religions and rival 
races, but of races of widely diSerent military capacity. Broadly 
speaking, one may say that those races which furnish the best 
sepoys are emphatically not those which exhibit the greatest 
accomplishments of mind in an examination. The Indian 
intellectual has, as a rule, no personal longing for an army 
career. The comparison between India and Europe less 
Kussia may be useful to convey an impression- of size and 
density of population, but in any military estimate the com- 
parison ends there The contrast between areas and races in 
India that take to soldiering, and those that do not, has no 
counterpart in Europe. Whereas the most virile of the so- 
called martial races provide fine fighting material, other com- 
munities and areas in India do not furnish a single man for the 
regular Aimy. The Punjab supplies 54 per cent, of the total 
combatant troops in the Indian Army and, if the 19,000 Gurkhas 
recruited from the independent State of Nepal are excluded, 
the Punjab contingent amounts to 62 per cent, of the whole 
Indian Army. On the opposite page is a map showing the 
numbers of combatants in the Indian Army drawn from the 
various parts of India and from Nepal. 

W'e are aware of the suggestion, which is sometimes put 
forward, that this contrast does not represent so much a difference 
in military quality as a deliberate policy adopted by the Army 
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authorities for some sinister purpose. The simplest and shoitest 
answer is furnished by the figures of recruitment from India 
during the Great War, when it cannot be suggested that any 
discouragement was offered to recruitment in any area. Bengal, 
with a population of 45 millions, provided 7,000 combatant 
recruits; the Punjab, with a population of 20 millions, provided 
349,000 such recruits. The Punjab and the United Provinces 
between them provided three-fourths of the total number of 
combatant recruits raised throughout British India. 

The plain fact is that the formation of an Indian national 
'Army drawn from India as a whole, in which every member will 
recognise the rest as his comrades, in which Indian oiBcers will ^ 
lead men who may be of different races, and in which public 
^opinion will have general confidence, is a task of the greatest 
jossible difficulty. Strenuous efforts are being made by many 
"ndian politicians to develop a more general sense of citizen- 4 
hip, and these efforts have the sympathy of all who sincerely 
iesire to see the growth of Indian unity. The Army authorities 
are taking their share in the work of reducing the disparity 
. which is no doubt due to economic and climatic considerations, 
and to the unseen but potent influences of tradition and of rjice 
Cadet corps in the various universities are paid* for out of Army 
unds. In 1923 the Territorial Forces Act was passed, and 
13 Territorial units (including four urban battalions) liave been 
ormed in all parts of India, in which the selection is not limited 
.0 the classes recruited in the regular Army. But the Hvinue 

Tho following extract from “ India’s Contribution to the Great War,’* 
published by authority of the Government of India, Calcutta, 1923, illustrates 
the share each province took in obtaming combatant and non-combatant 
reciuits up to the Armistice : — 


Province. 

Combatant 

recruits 

enlisted. 

Non'. 

Combatant 

rccniits 

enlisted. 

Total. 

dadras 

51,223 

41,117 

92,340 

Bombay 

41,272 

30,211 

71,483 

Bengal 

7,117 

61,935 

59.052 

United Provinces 

163,578 

117,565 

281,143 

Bunjab 

349,688 

97,288 

446,976 

North-West Frontier Province 

32,181 ; 

13,050 

45,231 

Balucliistan 

1,761 1 

327 

2,088 

Burma ... 

14,094 

4,579 

18,673 

Bihar and Orissa 

8,676 

32,976 

41,562 

' Central Provinces 

6,376 

9,631 

15,C07 

Assam 

942 

14,182 

16,124 

Ajmer-Merwara 

7,341 

1,632 

8,973 

Total 

683,149 

414,493 

1,097,642 


In addition, a total of 68,904 recruits were obtained from Nepal 
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its bound to be slow, and the obvious fact that India is not, in 
the ordinary and natural sense, a single nation is nowhere made 
liiuie plain than in considering the difference between the martial 
races of India and the rest. It seems certain that in the future 
equal efficiency in the military sense, such as is necessary in 
vieu of the severe tasks wdiich the Army in India has to per- 
form, and in view of the urgent need of reduced military expen- 
diture, cannot be expected from all sections of the population of 
India. As things are, the presence of British troops and the 
leadership of British officers secure that the fighting regiments 
of India, though representing only a portion of India’s manhood, 
bIiuH not be a menace to the millions who are conducting their 
civii occupations without any thought of the consequences which 
migiit ensue if British troops were withdrawn and the Indian 
Army consisted of nothing but representatives of the Indian 
fighting races. It is manifest that the peaceful unity of a self- 
goveining India would be exposed to great risks if it relied, for 
the purpose of maintaining and restoring internal order, solely 
upon Indian troops drawm from selected areas and special I'aces, 
such as the Punjabi, the Pathan, the Sikh, the Mahratta, or (to 
go outside India) the Gurkha. Indian statesmen, in developing 
their ideas of self-government for India as a whole, will, as it 
seems to us, have to face these questions in a practical spirit, with 
a full realisation of their complexity, for generalisations about 
self-government are no substitute for a frank examination of the 
special difficulties of the Indian case m relation to the defence 
prubiem. 


Army Questions in Mehru Eeport. 

117 The latest attempt, from the side of Indian nationalism, 
to deal mill the question of the Army m relation to the develop- 
nieiit of Indian self-government is to be found in the “ Eeport 
of the Committee appointed by the All-Parties Conference, 1928, 
to determine the principles of the constitution for India/’ which 
is commonly called the “ Nehru Eepoit.” Strictly speaking, 
the short passage dealing with the subject is not to be found 
in the Eeport itself, nor in the sketch of lecommendations in 
Chapter "VII of the document. The matter is touched upon, 
lio’vever, in the introduction, which states that the authors 
recommend the transfer of control over the Indian Army to 
Ministers. The authors of the Eeport quote Professor Keitl/s 
pungent observation, Self-Government without an effective 
Indian Army is an impossibility, and no amount of protests 
or demonstrations or denunciations of the Imperial Government 
can avail to alter that fact,” and they add : — 

This is tru^, but we do not accep'-. the constitutional position that 
’wltiiout an Indian or Dommion Army India cannot obtain Dominion status. 
In the first place the Indian Army has not to be created ; it exists there 
already. In the next place historically the position taken by our critics is 
not correct.*" 
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The iiistorical reference is supposed to ba supported b}’ a quota- 
tion from the speech made in the Legislative Assembly on 
16th February^ 1924, by Sir Sivaswami Iyer, who then observed 
that “ as far as my reading of colonial history goes, none of the 
colonies was in a position to assume its defence at the time 
when a self-governing status was granted to it.*' 

This quotation, and the reliance placed on it by the authors 
of the Nehru Eeport, seem to suggest that the real nature of the 
difference between India's military problem and that of the 
self-govSrmng Dominions, which we have tiied to set out in the 
preceding paragraphs, has not been fully apprehended. The 
difference largely depends upon understanding what is the 
urgency of the risks in the two cases. It may be true that 
when a particular Colony has acquired self-government it could 
not have defended itself against an onslaught from well-armed 
invaders, but the point is that the other Dominions are so placed 
and circumstanced that the practical risk did not exist. The 
test in each case is the ability to meet not imaginary or far- 
fetched risks, but real ones. A man does not need to iiibiiie 
against earthquakes in regions where it is piactically incon- 
ceivable that earthquakes should occur. And the question is 
not whether, in the early days of self-government, Canada 
could have withstood an invasion such as might pour through 
the Khyber into the plains of India, but whether she could 
handle any sudden risks reasonably incident to her owm frontiers. 
In point of fact the Colony of Natal w^as unable to secure an 
earlier attainment of self-government because the Zulus and 
Boers on her borders w^ere a menace too constant and too formid- 
able for Natal to deal with, if the British forces were witlidiawn 
The difficulties of the Indian military situation simply do not 
exist elsewhere m the Empire, and it is therefore no use claiming 
that the absence of such difficulties elsewhere proves that India 
can proceed, smoothly and rapidly, to complete self-go veriiinent 
by ignoring the formidable obstacle in her path. 

It is equally fallacious to suggest that India can altam com- 
plete self-government because it already has an Indian Aimy 
which is sufficient to defend it By “ Indian Army " is pre- 
sumably meant the Indian regiments, wiiich form only a poition 
of the Army in India, and which are not the forces whose iit.e is 
preferred when communal feeling needs to be restrained . But 
even the Indian regiments are as yet officered almost entirely 
by British officers, so unless the authors of the Nehru Eepoit 
contemplate that a self-governing India will, in the normal 
course, have at its service, and under the direction of its Minister 
for War, large numbers of British officers holding the King's 
commission, it is apparent that a good deal has to be dona before 
the question of defence, in relation to Indian constitutional 
progress, can be said to be solved. 
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118. We are not indeed clear, from perusing the brief passage 
In the introduction to the Nehru Eeport, whether what its 
authora contemplate is that when complete self-goTernment is 
attained in India British troops and officers will be all with- 
drawn. It surely cannot be supposed that large bodies of 
British soldiers would remain available for the purposes of main- 
taining and restoring order when the Army in India is under a 
Minister responsible to an Indian Legislature. We shall point 
out later the considerations which we think must be borne in 
mind and applied in order that the road towards the goal of 
complete self-government may not continue to be indefinitely 
blocked by the military difficulty. But the problem of the Army 
in India in relation to the attainment of self-government cannot 
be treated as solved by vague and misleading references to the 
development of self-government in other parts of the Empire, 
where the military problem is totally different. Nor is it of any 
assistance to a solution to propose, as the Nehru Eeport does, 
the setting up of a Committee of Defence in a self-governing 
India, consisting of the Prime Minister, the Minister of 
Defence, and the Minister of Foreign Affairs,’* together with 
the professional heads of the armed forces. The thing that 
matters is to consider what conditions must Be fulfilled before 
Ministers responsible to the Indian Legislature can undertake 
the provision and direction of adequate armed forces in India. 
When that day comes, the organisation of a Committee of Indian 
Defence, with such Ministers at its head, will not be difficult. 
At present the proposal to create one has no bearing upon the 
real problem at all. 

The Bifflculties to be Faced. 

119. But if it is important for Indian politicians to face the 
real difficulties of the Indian Army question, it is equally 
important for those who realise these difficulties not to dismiss 
further consideration of the subject as useless by treating these 
difficulties as insurmountable. Such an attitude would imply 
that no effort is worth making to encourage the growth of those 
changed conditions which are the essential preliminary to the 
attainment, in the military field, of complete Indian self- 
government. All who accept the declaration of India’s con- 
stitutional goal are bound to repudiate such an attitude. It is 
natural for the Indian reformer to challenge his British critic 
by presenting the dilemma, ‘‘ Either you must be prepared to 
see great changes in the Army in India, or else you cannot be 
sincerely pursuing the goal of self-government in India.” The 
dilemma is not an unfair one, and we are quite prepared to accept 
the first alternative, provided that due allowance is made for 
maintaining that efficiency which it is essential to preserve. 
It is, therefore, a matter of vital consequence that Britain should 
prove that it is actively desirous of assisting in those changes 
in the Army in India, which make in the direction of the 
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uitimate goal^ and winch alone will satisfy political India of onr 
good faitL We are not competent to deal with the technical 
questions which arise, and seek to pronounce no judgment on 
the validity or sufficiency of certain recent changes. But, m 
our endeavour to present to the British people and the British 
Parliament an unbiassed account of the actual situation and of 
the attitude taken up by many Indian politicians towards it, 
we deem it necessary to set out some of the facts upon which 
Indian critics lay much stress, while they are not perhaps so 
widely appreciated and dwelt upon at home. 

King^^s Commissions. 

120. Although the Indian Army has always been more than 
double the size of the British forces in India, it w^as not till 
the last year of the Great War that an Indian could receive the 
King’s commission m the regular army. What is called a 
“ Viceroy’s commission ” is given to Indian soldiers who are 
for the most part promoted from the ranks of the Indian Army. 
But the holder of a “ Viceroy’s commission,” whatever his 
experience and length of seiwice, is low'er in rank and command 
than the most newly joined of British subalterns. In 1918 a 
change was made, and Indians became eligible for the first 
time to hold the King’s commission, that is to say, a commission 
which is held by British officers of the British and Indian 
Armies Ten vacancies at Sandhurst were annually reserved 
for Indian candidates for competition amongst themselves. In 
effect, as the number of Indian candidates wdio have qualified 
under this arrangement never exceeded the number of vacancies 
then available, the element of competition did not arise. It 
should be added that Indian officers holding the King’s commis- 
sion were under this scheme eligible for employment only in the 
cavalry and infantry arms, and w^ere not to be employed as com- 
missioned officers of the King in the Artillery, Engineer, Signal, 
Tank or Air arms of the Army in India. 

The Eight Units Scheme. 

121. In 1923 Lord Eawimson, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
announced a new scheme, which did not accelerate the pace of 
Indiamsation, but which altered the method in a way which was 
designed to test the practicability of successful Indiamsation of 
the Army. This was knowm as the ” eight units scheme,” 
under which five infantry battalions, two cavalry regiments, and 
a pioneer unit were selected, to which Indian officers holding 
commissions m the Indian Army were to be transferred and 
posted so as to fill up the appointments for wffiich they were 
qualified by their rank and by their length of service, with the 
result that these units will m due couise be transformed into 
units officered entirely by Indians. It will be appreciated of 
course that as no Indian officer holding the King’s commission 
lias as yet any great seniority, each 'of these units is at present 
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commanded by a British colonel, with senior officers who are 
British under him, but that as one goes down the list one 
reaches a point, which is continually rising, below which all the 
junior officers are Indians. Consequently, as senior officers 
retire and junior officers acquire seniority and are promoted, the 
time will come wffien each of these Indian units will be com- 
manded and completely officered by Indians. The process 
cannot be complete until the year 1946 at the earliest, since 
in the Indian Army promotion is regulated by a time scale. 
Critics of the eight units scheme do not seem always to 
remember that this last feature is a necessary consequence of 
the period of experience and training requjietl before a King’s 
commissioned officer in the Indian Army, whether British or 
Indian, can become a Lieutenant-Colonel. It has notlnng to 
do with the race to which the officer belongs, and an exactly 
similar interval must inevitably elapse before the command of 
any regiment of the Indian Army is reached by an Indian, 
whether the eight units scheme is follow^eJ or not ^ 

The Skeen Committee. 

122 The Committee presided over by Major-Gei.eral (now 
General) Sir Andrew Skeen, then Chief oi Stall of the 
Army m India, and commonly known as the “ Indian 
Sandhurst Committee,” was appointed in June, 1925 

Its duty was to report by what means it might be 
possible to improve the present supply of Indian candidates 
for the King’s commission, both m regard to number and 
quality, and as to the suggested establishment of a Military 
College in India to tram Indians for the commissioned ranks of 
the Indian Army. The Committee (which, apart from its dis- 
tinguished Chairman and the Secretary of the x^rmy Depart- 
ment, consisted of 10 Indian gentlemen) reported in November, 
1926, and Indian commentators naturally attach considerable 
importance to the fact that the Eeport was unanimous The 
Committee made a series of proposals for the future, and 
attached to the wKole the condition that success must be secured 
at each stage, and military efficiency maintained throughout. 

^~Tlie existence of Viceroy's commissions mvoUes a difficnlty \\liich will have 
to be surmounted in the transformation of an Indian regiment commanded by 
British officers into a purely Indian unit. At present an Indian regiment consists 
of — 

(a) Officers holding the King’s commission, almost all British ; 

(h) Under them, officers holding Viceroy’s commissions, all Indian, and 
acting as a link betv, ecn their superiors and the men of the regiment. 

(c) Indian rank and file. 

The problem of Indianisation docs not consist merely in the elimination of 
(a), nor is it possible to replace (a) by (6), for Indian officers of class (5) hafe^ 
risen from the ranks and are comparatively uneducated, and unaccustomed to 
any but limited responsibility, though they have a splendid record of fine service, 
and are an invaluable part of the existing organisation. In a comiDletely Indianised 
Army there seems to be no room for two classes of officers, and as a unit becomes 
( completely Indianised, (6) will disappear. 
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The Committee recommended an extension of the scope of 
employment of Indians in the officer ranks of the Indian* Army 
by means of an initial doubling of vacancies allotted to Indiana 
at Sandhurst, followed by further progressive increases, until 
a Military College on the lines of Sandhurst is established in 
India — a step which it considered should be undertaken in 1933. 
Under the scheme of the Committee, if all went well, half of 
the total cadre of officers in the Indian Army would be Indians 
by 1952. In paragraph 17 of its Eeport the Committee dealt 
With the “ eight units scheme,” and expressed the view that 
with Indianisation proceeding in the Army in any measure the 
only means of ensuring successful Indianisation and, con- 
comitantly, the attainment of a maximum degree of military 
efficiency, was to allow' Indian officers to serve shoulder to 
shoulder with British officers, each learning from the other, in 
every unit of the Indian Army ; and consequently in paragraph 32 
it recommended that the ” eight units scheme ” be abandoned 

Decisions on the Skeen Eeport. 

123 Fifteen months after the Eeport of the Indian Sandhurst 
Committee had appeared, an announcement was made of the 
decision of the authorities on the above matters. This decision 
is sometimes, though wrongly, referred to as though it involved 
a complete “ turning dowm ” of the recommendations of the 
Committee. This is not so The proposals for increasing the 
number of vacancies at Sandhurst w^ere adopted, and have been 
carried into effect. Vacancies for Indians have also been pro- 
vided at Woohvich and CranwmlL The proposal for setting up 
in the future a Military College in India on the lines of Sand- 
hurst was not, as w’e understand, deffnitely rejected, though 
it was pointed out that it seemed premature to fix 1933 as its 
3 ear of opening, since this would depend upon w'hether the 
increased facilities for entering Sandhurst w'ere taken advan- 
tage of, and upon whether Indian cadets going to Sandhurst 
passed out in sufficient numbers to secure the increased stream 
of Indian officers holding the Iling’s commission, as estimated 
for in the next few years. In this respect the actual results 
hitherto reached appear to justify the caution of the authorities, 
foi notwithstanding the increased number of places open, Indian 
officers passing out of Sandhurst have not as yet in fact 
amounted even to the smaller number wdiich the provision since 
1918 of 10 vacancies annually has made possible. The point 
when there are more approved candidates than vacancies has 
just been reached. The objection that a course at Sandhurst 
involves additional cost to an Indian cadet, as compared wuth 
one in India, is met by provision from Army funds to cover 
the whole difference in outlay 

124. The followdng statement shows the annual number of 
Indian and Anglo-Indian Cadets admitted to the Eo 3 ''al Military 

E 
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EiVlrincl, pliiee 

1918, and their 
Sandhurst. 

di^pn?aL 



Year in which 

Xo. of TacancI' 
fer Indians at 
Sandhurst; (in- 
dudmg exiri 

No. c,f Indians 

ailiiiitii d to 
' '' mdhui-i to ini 
aich vacant i ‘b 
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Xc, ultimately 

offered in India 

. v..cjncies U> 

mouths Idci) 

com missioned. 


replace 
casn dtirs.b 

ualudimi 

acblitioncl 



iiUttL 


1918 tfiisu halt) 

5 

7 

] 

1919 (&st halt) 

5 

5 

4 

1919 (second haK) 

5 

5 

o 

1S20 (firfefc lirdf) 

5 

5 

3 

1920 fsecor.d hilJ:) 

5 

, 5 

2 

1921 (fiist hahl 

5 

4 

4 

1921 (second Inlf) 

5 

4 

3 

1922 (first half) 

6 

4 

4 

1922 (second half ) 

6 

6 1 

3 

1923 (first hall) . . ; 

f> 

• 6 1 

5 

1923 (second half) 

7 

6 ( 

6 

1924 (first half) 

6 

6 

4 

1924 (second h-^ If) 

tJ 

5 

4 

1925 (first half) . . 

i 

d , 

4 

1925 (second hJi) 

S 

2 

1 

1926 (first half) 

12 

0 

7 

1926 (second half) 

8 

8 

8 

1927 (first half) 

7 

M 

1 

7 

1927 (second half) 

5 

3 

3 

1928 (first half) . ‘ 

PT 

i 

3 

2 

1928 (second half } ... 

10 

> 7 

— 

1929 tfirsfc half) ... ' 

11 

1 “ 

— 

1929 (second half) . . ' 

lu 

' 10 

— 


Up to and including tiie fiist Indf ei 11^28, vacancies vere iiiled by nomination, 
after tliat date Ly exammaticn. 

Total number of vacant ics 157. 

Total number of adnns&iom 131 (includes 3 Viceroy Commissioiied Officers 
nominated in 1928 and 1929 not sliown above). 

Tf>tal number commissioned 77. 

Died or resigned from illness 3. 

Failed to receive commissions 22 (all prior to 1927). 

Still at Sandhurst 22. 

Passed examination but not yet entered 10. 

.Woolwich. 

It 'w'as first decided to admit Indians and Anglo-Indians to Woolwich in 
1928, and since then nine vacancies have been offered, but there have 
only been two successful candidates. 

CrANW'ELL. 

Similarly, the first examination for Cranwell was held in November, 
1928." Since then, 12 vacancies have been offered, but only sis filled. 
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1*25. The most serious departure from the recomirieiidationB 
of the Inclian Sandhurst Committee was in reference to the 

eight units scheme.” It was announced that this would be 
adhered to. As we have said, we do not feel competent to 
judge of the technical considerations involved. We understand 
that the Army authorities take the view that, as a matter of 
precaution and as the best security that efficiency should be 
mamtamed, the experiment of Indianisation should be conducted 
by a method which would not involve all units of the Army at 
the same time, and which will give some solid indication of the 
comparative efficiency of Indiamsed units at an earlier stage 
than might be possible, if the same number of Indian officers 
were spread more generally throughout the Army in India, 
As the number of units undergoing Indianisation is capable of 
augmentation in the light of experience and in accordance with 
the supply of officers obtained, no artificial limit to the acceptance 
of Indian officers is imposed. 

But whatever the justification for the decision, its announce- 
ment has been widely represented in India as a refusal to adopt 
a more liberal treatment of the problem of Indianisation. These 
critics point out that Sir Andrew Skeen was prepared to see 
Indian and British officers serving side by side m the same 
regiment, while the effect of the ” eight units scheme ” is to 
bring about what they call the ” segregation ” of Indian officers, 
and to secure that no British officer serves under the command 
of an Indian superior in his own regiment. Our duty is not 
to pronounce judgment on this matter, but to record the course 
of events, and to give the best account v/© can of the state of 
Indian political feeling resulting from it. The beginnings of 
IiiJiamsation of the officer ranks of the Indian Army are only 
10 years old, and are proceeding slowly. The eight units already 
involved form only a very small fraction of the regular Indian 
Aimy (five infantry battalions out of 104; two cavalry regiments 
out of 21; and one Pioneer battalion out of seven). In point 
of fact, if the increased facilities for entrance to Sandhurst and 
Woolwich are taken full advantage of, and Indian cadets pass 
successfully through the course, the time when fresh Indian 
officers must be posted to other units than the eight already 
selected will arise in the near future. Wo were told that the 
“ eight units scheme ” is by no means so unpopular with the 
Indian officers who lake part in carrying it out as with some 
sections of political opinion. However, for the purposes of the 
constitiitionai inquiry upon which we are engaged, the method 
by which Indianisation might proceed is not so immediately 
important as the fact that it has at length begun, and that it 
is recognised that the pace at which it proceeds is conditioned 
by the efiiciency of the results obtained. A completely self- 
governing India must be in a position to provide itself with 
armed forces, fit to undertake the tasks which armed forces 
in India have to discharge, so far as those tasks are the special 
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concern of India itself. It is not to be supposed that units 
recruited in Britain and officered by British officers are going 
to be mercenaries in some future India where the ultimate 
mihtary authority rests with an Indian Minister for War, or 
with an Indian Cabinet, responsible to an Indian elected 
Assembly. Indian nationalists are, therefore, perfectly right in 
attaching great importance to Army questions in India in rela- 
tion to India's constitutional development. It is essential to 
the honour of Britain, in relation to tlie assurances which have 
been given that we are sincerely aiming at the attainment of 
self-government in India, that the transformation should be 
given every fair chance. The change is bound to be slow, and 
it is much more likely to come about smoothly and successfully, 
if the difficulties are honestly faced on both sides in a spirit of 
complete good will. 

FossiMe Birections of Advance* 

126, Constitutional progress m the matter of Indian defence 
largely depends upon the coming generation of Indian officers, 
and every effort ought to be made to increase the number and 
improve the quality of candidates. We have gathered that an 
impression has existed in some quarters that only candidates 
coming from families of military class or traditions are 
encouraged to apply, but w'^e aio definitely and authoritatively 
assured that no such bar exists, and this tact ought to be widely 
knowm. The objective which many Indian polilichuiB naturally 
and propcily put befoie thembelves is to do\elop an Indian Army 
organised upon a purely Indian basis and officered by Indians. 
The pace at winch this can be done does not depend upon any 
theoietical proposition that India’s civil and iniiitary pi ogress 
should adiance side by side, bat upon the practical efficiency 
of the new" instrument for its essential purpose. So far as 
internal order is concerned, this is inumfesily a primary task 
of the forces of a sdl-govcimiig area, and the burden of pro- 
viding it obviously and necessaiily falls exclusively upon the 
Indian taxpajer External defence, on the other hand, may 
be view^ed in a double aspect ; it may be regarded not solely as 
the concern of India (though India would bo the first to suffer, 
if its frontiers were not adequately guarded), but as affecting 
the integrity of the whole Empire and as bound up with general 
Imperial policy. These are very grave and difficult questions 
which will require much consideration. Does it necessarily 
follow that India’s attainment of self-government as a unit of 
the British Empire must be postponed till India recruits and 
officers from men of Indian races a complete Army for external 
defence by land, any more than it has proved necessary to post- 
pone self-government in the Dominions until each Dominion 
provided its exclusive defence at sea? The time may come when 
some intermediate solution will offer itself. One such solution 
which has sometimes been discussed might perhaps be that 
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Indian troops of a Dominion pattern commanded by officers tioH- 
mg a Dominion commission* may be recruited for purposes of 
internal order, while sharing with Imperial troops the burdens 
of external defence, the Dominion troops being under the control 
of an Indian Minister while the Imperial troops remain consti- 
tutionally (as they must) under the Governor-General. An 
outstanding difficulty, as things are, is the state of communal 
tension which, unhappily, so constantly explains the resort to 
troops, often British troops, for maintaining internal peace. 
But, apart from this, the experiment of Indianisation has not 
yet advanced nearly far enough to justify so considerable a 
departure from established organisation, and very serious ques- 
tions w^ould remain to be considered and answered as to the 
effect of combining the service of two kinds of military forces 
raised and controlled by two different authorities. Neither 
British politicians nor Indian politicians can wisely decide such 
matters without special knowledge and expert advice. We are 
only concerned here to convey a double warning — a w^arning, 
on the one hand, that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the 
present military organisation of India as sacrosanct and unalter- 
able, but must make an active endeavour to search for such 
adjustments as might be possible; and a warning, on the other 
hand, that Indian statesmen can help to modify the existing 
arrangement in the direction of self-government only if they 
too will co-operate by facing the hard facts and by remembering 
that those who set them out for further consideration are not 
gloating over obstacles, but are offering the help of friends 
to Indian aspirations. In the second volume of our Eeport, 
which contains our recommendations and suggestions, we shall 
return to the subject of the burden and organisafion of the 
defence services of India, and in the meantime we invite con- 
sideration of the elements of the problem which we have, as 
a preliminary to further discussion, endeavoured here to set out 

An officer holding a Bomirdou commission does not thereby acquire 
command over members o£ the Imperial forces. It will be remembered that 
this situation had to be adjusted on certain fronts in the Great War by giving a 
King’s Commission to such officers. 
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Note L— The table includes under the provinces only territory vliich is in British India 
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NOTE 2.~The table differs, in anangomentjroni the Census Tables (Irom ■which the figures aie taken) in the 
following respects i-(i) The Tribal Areas and Agency Territories in the North-West Frontier Province and Balachistan 
are here shown separatel'y. For the former province they are, m the Census Tables, included with Indian States 
for latter, with British India (being m that province mainly administered territory though technically sot 
British), (ii) Karenm States and the non-British portion of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, which are m the CeBs-ns 
Wlabki included with Burma and Assam respectively, are here included with Indian States, 

NOTE 3 —Estimates of approximate n'amber of the depressed classes in the Governors' Provinces will be found 
in paragraph 58. 

® NOTE 4.-The area given for Assam does not mcMe the nnsurveyed territory of the province. 

^ t NOTE 5.— When using the total figure for Muhammadans in India, it should be borne m mind that the bulk of 
P those in the aiea of the N.W P.P, outside Biitish India, -nho have not been enumerated by religion, are Muham- 
madans 
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CHAPTER 1.— THE ESSENTIALS OF THE PREVIOUS 

SYSTEM. 

127. Anyone who wishes to form a just estimate of the nature 
of the changes introduced into the system of Indian Government 
by the Reforms of 1919 must first select from the details of 
earlier constitutional arrangements those features which were 
really characteristic of the whole. For this purpose we would 
direct special attention to three cardinal points which emerge 
from an examination of the pre-Eeform structure ; — 

(1) The concentration of authority at the centre ; 

(2) The control over legislative functions exercised by the 
Executive ; 

(3) The ultimate responsibility of Parliament for ilia 
whole of Indian government. 

Concentration of Authority at the Centre. 

128. This centralization may be traced back to the Act of 
Parliament which renewed the Charter of the East India Com- 
pany in 1833. Up to that date, the control exercised by the 
Governor-General and Council of BengaF over the two more 
ancient but subordinate Presidencies of Madras and Bombay was 
limited to transactions with Indian potentates and to questions 
affecting war and peace. For the ordinary internal administra- 
tion of these other areas and for the making of laws to be 
applied to them the Government of Bengal had, previous to 
1833, no responsibility. But by the Charter Act of 1833 the 
Governor-General of Bengal became the Governor-General of 
India; his Government was known, for the first time, as the 
Government of India; its authority became coextensive with 

^ Tiio Govemor-Generaislilp and four councillorsliips were established under 
Lord North’s Regulating Act of 1773. The first Governor-General was Warren 
Hastings ; he and his councillors w^ere appointed by the Act for five years. 
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the area of British possessions in India; and the independent 
legislative powers formerly exercised by the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay were taken away. Warren Hastings’ 
experience of the opposition of a majority of his Executive 
Council led his successor, Lord Cornwallis, to insist that the 
Governor-General should be given the con.stitutional right to 
ovemiie his Council in matters which in his judgment titally 
a&cted the safety or tranquilhty of British possessions in Indnt 
—a provision dating from 1786, which in a slightly amended 
form is still preserved m a Section [41 (2)] of the Government 
of India Act. In 1784 the number of members of the Governor- 
General’s Council was mCuccd from four to three, one being 
the Coinmc.nder-in-Chie£ and tha other two covenanted servants 
c£ the East India Company. The Act of 1833 again raised the 
number to four by adding a Law Member, who was Hot to be 
one of the Company’s servants — hence it wuas poss’ble for 
Macaulay to he the ftr-t incumbent of that office. The total 
membership of the OoTn'mi’-Genorpl’s Executive Council v.ao 
07 sab'ccuent 'touos raised to se’-cn, but whatever thfe numbers 
mv: have been at any period, tlie point which needs to be 
empln^^izcd is that down to 1921 the Governor-General m 
Connell vas, iiwide Bihish India, the supreme authority, in 
which was concentrated responsibility for every act of civil as 
voell as mlliiaiy goveriimcnt throughout the whole area. 
ProTiiSci H Governmenth, consisting of a G^overnor or Lieiitenaiit- 
Gover^^ ii* and his Eiieiiitive Councillors, had, of course, !no-t 
imroitanr work to do, for in their hands lay the day-by-day 
fiwk ot rclminislraticn in the provinces, and not even the 
remorse 'e^s energy of a Curzou could inquire into and bcek to 
supervise di the countless matters which made up so bculen- 
Bome and iniiltifailcus a charge But these provincial Govern- 
ments wero virtiially in the position of agents of the Govern- 
ment of India The entire government system w'as, in tlieoiw, 
kre and indiviuble. The rigour of a logical application of that 
ccnceptmn to administrative practice had gradually been 
mitigated by wide delegation of powers and by ciistomaiy 
abstentions from interference with the agents of admimstiation. 
But the principle of the conception w^as still living and operative, 
and it blocked effectively any substantial advance tovrards the 
developinent of self-governing institutions. The legal relation- 
ship bttw^een the Centre and the provincial Governments was 
expressed in a section of the Consolidating Statute of 1915 as 
follovrs : — 

Every local government shall obey the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council, and keep him constantly and 
diligently informed of its proceedings and of all matters which 
ought, in its opinion, to be reported to him, or as to which he 
requires information, and is under his superintendence, direction, 
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and control in all matters relating to the government of its 
province/'* 

129. Nothing illustrated more clearly the over-riding unity of 
the Centre and the subordination of the provinces to it than the 
arrangements between them as to finance. All the revenues of 
British India are vested in the Crown, and although there were 
in course of time evolved quasi-permanent financial settlements 
between the central and the provincial Governments, based upon 
the supposed “ needs of the respective provinces, and carried 
out by dividing certain heads of revenue in arranged proportions,, 
provincial expenditure, provincial taxation, and provincial 
borrowing were all subject to central control, and the spending 
powers of provincial Governments could be exercised only sub- 
ject to elaborate and voluminous codes of instructions issued by 
the Government of India. The authors of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Report, basing themselves on the announcement of 20th 
August, 1917, and anticipating their conclusion that the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government must begin in 
the provinces, pointed out how seriously such financial arrange- 
ments operated as an obstacle to provincial enfranchisement : — 

“Because provincial settlements have been based, not on provincial 
revenues but on provincial needs, a central control over provincial expenditure 
is not merely justifiable but inevitable. The Government of India could not 
allow a province to go bankrupt. But if the Government of India were 
responsible for provincial solvency, they must be in a position to control 
provincial expenditure ; indeed, in view of their own competing needs, they 
could hardly avoid feeling a direct interest in keeping down provincial 
chaiges. Again, as regards revenues, so long as the Government of India 
take a share in the proceeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in 
details of administration. Their interest in land revenue, for example, 
inovitabty leads them to a close supervision over revenue settlements ; and 
tho control tends to become tighter in cases where expansion and develop- 
ment, as in the case of irrigation, depend on capital outlay. The existing 
settlements are an undoubted advance upon the earlier centralized system, 
but they constitute no more than a half-way stage. If the popular principle 
is to have fair play at all in piovincial Governments, it is imperative that 
some means be found of securing to the provinces entirely separate revenue 
ie3ources.”t 

Add to this that it was the practice to control all legislative 
action in provincial councils by means of “ instructions/' and 
it becomes clear that, whether fiom the administrative, the 
financial, or the legislative point of view, the concentration of 
authority at the centre was a cardinal feature of the pre-Reform 
constitution. This was one of the features which Parliament 
in 1919 set itself to modify. It has thereby started a process, 
so far as the Governors’ provinces are concerned, which gives 
to these vast areas, each of them comparable in size to a European 
State, the opportunity for a more self-contained and self-conscioui 
existence, and a prospect of more complete self-government. 


^ Section 45 of the Government of India Act, 1915. It is highly instructive 
to observe how this section was amended by the Act of 1919. 
t M/C Report, para. 109. 
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than could otlierwise have arisen. The devolution of authority 
to provincial Govemiiients and the extension of autonomy in 
provincial areas, are not of couise in themselves inconsistent 
with the preservation of a strong centre dealing with central 
subjects on behalf of all the provinces, and holding powers in 
reserve to be exercised in case of need in the interests of the 
whole. 

Executive Control over Legislative Functions* 

130. A second featme of the previous constitution of British 
India, which was radically changed by the Eetorms of 1919, was 
the extent to which kn -making was m the hands of ihose who 
had the responsibility of administration. Under this earlier 
s}stem, legislative powder was not recognised as residing in a 
legislature as distinct from the Government; when new law^s 
had to be made, they were enacted by a body the nucleus of 
wEich was the Executive Council itself, but to which “ addi- 
tional membeib were summoned for the puipose of discussing 
and passing the proposed enactment. The Viceroy, or m the 
case of a province, the provincial head, presided over legislative 
discussions, no less than over executive consultations. The 
evolution of these legislative councils deserves special attention, 
for it throws a clear light upon the changes under this head, for 
which Mr. Montagu was responsible. There is a chapter of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport which gives a full and careful 
account of the growth of legislative bodies in India, and to this 
chapter^ we would make reference. It enables us greatly to 
abbreviate our own description. 

The Eegeiating Act of 1773. 

131. The Eegulating Aci of 1773 authorised the Governor- 
General and Council to make “ rules, ordinances, and regula- 
tions for the good order and civil government ’ ’ of Bengal. So 
far, therefore, theie w/as no alteration whatever in the com- 
position of the Council when it passed from administrative to 
legislative action. When the Act of 1833 added the Law 
Member, w^e have the beginning of the gradual enlargement of 
the Governor-General’s Council for legislative purposes, for the 
Law Member was at first not an Executive Councillor at all, 
but sat with the others for legislative business only. The Act 
renewing the Charter of the Company in 1853 changed this by 
making him a full member, and at the same time provided 
that the Governor-General’s Executive Council, when dealing 
with law-making, should be enlarged into a “ Legislative 
Council by bringing in six “ additional ” members — ^the Chief 
Justice and another Judge of the Bengal Supreme Court, and 
four officials appointed by the provincial Governments of 
Madras, Bombay, Bengal, and Agra. The Governor-General 
presided and had a veto over legislative proposals. The pro- 
ceedings of the legislative sessions were public. 


M/C Report, Chap. III., “ Growth of the Legislative Councils/’ paras. 51--8L 
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The Indian Councils Act oe 1861, 

132. Down to this point, legislation was entirely in the hands of 
British officials. After the Indian Mutiny and the transfer 
from the Company to the Crown, the Legislatiye Council w^as 
reconstituted by the Indian Councils Act of 1861. The number 
of “ additional ’* members was increased from six to twelve, 
and half of these were to be non-officials. Some of these new 
seats were given to Indians, and it is, therefore, from 1861 that 
an Indian element has taken part in the making of laws for 
India. The non-official members were of course nominated; 
another 30 years were to elapse before use was made of any 
method of election. Two other features of the Indian Councils 
Act, 1861, are important for our present purpose : the principle 
of both of them survives in the present constitution. The Act 
restored to the Goveinments of Madras and Bombay the powers 
of legislation which the Act of 1833 had withdrawn, but with the 
difference that the Governor-Generars previous sanction was 
needed for some classes of provincial legislation, and his subse- 
quent assent (as well as the Governor's) for all. The Governor- 
General was dhccted to establish a provincial council for Bengal 
and w^as empowered to set up similar councils for the North- 
West Provinces (i.e., Agra and Oudh) and the Punjab. This 
was actually done m 1886 and 1897 respectively. But the 
power of local legislation bestowed by the Act of 1861 was not 
as previously, exclusive : it was conemrent, so that, while a 
provincial council might, with the Governor-Generars approval, 
legislate for its ov/n aiea, the legislative power of the Governor- 
General in Council was unimpaired and extended for all purposes 
over the wffiole of the Indian territories under the British Crown. 
The concentration of authority at the Cenire thus persisted. The 
other featuie of the Act of 1861 which remains of contemporary 
importance is the powder it gave to the Governor-General, in 
cases of emergency, to make ordinances having, for a period 
not exceeding six months, the force of law/ 

133. It would be a mistake to think of the legislative councils 
established under the Act of 1861 as miniature parliaments or as 
containing the germ of responsible institutions. Their functions, 
indeed, were strictly limited to legislation which was in practice 
initiated by the Executive, and they were expressly forbidden 
to transact any business except the consideration and enactment 
of legislative measures, or to entertain any motion except a 
motion to introduce a Bill or one having reference to a Bill 
actually introduced. The Montagu-Ohelmsford Eeport sums up 

* See now section 72 of tke Goveinment of India Act. TMs is tlie section 
wMch was resorted to in April, 1929, after Mr. Patel, the President of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, had refused to allow further discussion or vote on the Govern- 
ment’s Public Safety Bill. 
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its description of tlie cliaracter of these councils by a quotation 
borrowed from the late Lord MacDonnell, which we reproduce. 

“ Tlie character of the legislative councils established by the Act of 1861 
is simply this^ that they are committees for the purpose of making laws — 
committees by means of which the executive Government obtains advice 
and assistance in their legislation, and the public derive the advantage of full 
publicity being ensured at every stage of the iaw-makhig process. Although 
the Government enacts the laws through its Council, private legislation being 
unknown, yet the public has a right to make itseK heard, and the executive 
is bound to defend its legislation. And when the laws are once made, the 
executive is as much bound by them as the public, and the duty of enforcing 
them belongs to the courts of justice. In. later years there has been a 
growing deference to the opinions of important classes, even when they 
conflict With the conclusions of the Government, and such conclusions are 
often modified to meet the wishes of the non-official members. StOi it would 
not be wrong to describe the laws made in the legislative councils as in 
reality the orders of Govexnment ; but the laws am made in a maimer which 
ensures pubheity and discussion, are enforced by the courts and not by the 
executive, cannot be changed but by the same dehberate and public process 
as that by which they wore made, and can be enforced against the executive 
or in favour of individuals when occasion requires. 

“ The councils are not deliberative bodies with respect to any subject 
but that of the immediate legislation before them. They cannot inquire into 
giievanoea, call for information or examine the conduct of the executive. 
The acts of administration cannot bo impugned, nor can they be properly 
defended in such assemblies, except with reference to the particular measure 
under discussion.”'^ 

Indian Councils Act of 1892. 

134 The next stage was reached in 1892. The Indian Councils 
Act of that year made a limited and indirect provision for the 
use of the method of election in filling up some of the non- 
official seals, both on the provincial councils and on the Indian 
Legislative Council over which the Governor-General presided.. 
The word “ election ” was, however, never used in the statute; 
the process was described as nomination made on the reeoin- 
niendation of certain bodies. In the case of the Indian Legisla- 
tive Council, five more ' additional members were thus 
brought in, one being iecornmended by the non-official members 
of each of the lour provincial councils, and one by the Calcutta 
Chamber of Commerce In the ease of the provincial councils, 
the majority of the non-officiai seats weie filled by recom- 
loondalion and the recommending bodies vrere for the most part 
municipalities and distiict boards. A species of indirect election 
wuis thus inaugurated. At the same time the functions of the 
councils w^ere enlarged to the extent of discussing (though not 
of voting upon) the annual statement of revenue and expendi- 
ture, and members had conferred upon them the right of 
addressing questions to the Executive. There still remained an 
official majority on the councils and there was still no approach 
to a parliamentary system. Indeed Lord Dufferin, in whoso 
time the suggestions were first put forward which later in a 


^ Quoted in M/C Eeport, para. 64. 
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modified form resulted in the 1892 constitution, was careful to 
deny the implication. He wrote : — 

“ Our scheme may be briefly described as a plan for the enlargement of 

our provincial councils, for the enhancement of their status, the mnitiplication 
of their functions, the partial introduction into them of the elective principle, 
and the hberalization of their general character as political institntions- 
From this it might be concluded that -we were contemplating an approach, 
at all events, as far as the provmces are concerned, to English parliamentary 
government and an English constitutional system. Such a conclusion would 
be very wide of the mark ; and it would be wrong to leave either the India 
Office or the Indian public under so erroneous an impression. India is an 
integral portion, and it may be said one of the most important portions, of 
the mighty British Empire. Its destinies have been confided to the guidance 
of an alien race, wffiose function it is to arbitrate between a multitude of 
conflicting or aniagombtic inteiests, and its Government is conducted in the 
name of a monarch w'hose tin-one is in England. The executive that represents 
her imperium in India is an executive directly responsilde not to any ioca! 
authority, but to the Sovereign and to the British Parhament. Nor could 
its members divest themselves of this responsibility as long as Great Britain 
remains the paramount administrative power in India. But it is of the 
essence of constitutional government as EngMshnien understand the term, 
that no admnubtration should remam at the head of afiairs which does not 
possess the necessary powers to carry out whatever measures or policy it 
may consider to be ‘ for the public interest.’ The moment these powers are 
w ithheld, either by the Sovereign or Parhament, a constitutional executive 
lesigns its functions and gives way to those whose superior influence with 
tiio constituencies has enabled them to overrule its decisions, and U’ho 
consequently become answerable for whatever line of procedure may be 
adopted in lieu of that recommended by their predecessors. In India this 
shiflmg of responsibility from one set of persons to another is under existing 
circumstances impossible, for if any measure introduced into a legislative 
council is vetoed by an adverse majority, the Governor cannot call upon the 
dissentients to take the place of his own official advisers, who are nominated 
by the Queen-Empress on the advice of the Secretary of State. Consequently 
the vote of the opposition in an Indian council would not be given under the 
heavy sense of rosponsibihty which attaches to the vote of a dissenting 
majority in a constitutional country; while no responsible executive could 
bo requned to carry on the government imless free to inaugurate whatever 
measures it considers necessaiy for the good and safety of the State. It is, 
therefore, obvious, for this and many other reasons, that no matter to what 
degree the liberalization of the councils may now take place, it w'ill be 
necessary to leave in the hands of each provmciai Government the ultimate 
decision upon all-important questions, and the paramount control of its 
own policy. It is in this view that we have arranged that the nominated 
members in the council should outnumber the elected members, at the same 
time that the Governor has been empowered to overrule Ms council v henever 
he feels himseK called upon by circumstances to do so.” 

Morley-Minto Eefokms of 1909. 

135. So matters remained until Lord Morley became Secretary 
of State and Lord Mmto was Viceroy. The Morley-Minto 
Eeforms of 1909 represented a very considerable advance. The 
official majority in the provincial legislative councils was aban- 
doned ; the size of these bodies was enlarged up to a masimiim 
of 50 “ additional members in the larger provinces and 30 
in the smaller : and the greater part of these additional members 
were non-officials who were elected either by groups of local 


Quoted in M/C Report, para. 68. 
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authorities, large laudholders, trade associations or universities* 
In Bengal, the majority of the whole body was elected. The 
momentous conclusion was reached that the Muhammadan com™ 
munity as such should be specially represented (except in the 
Punjab, Burma, and the Central Provinces) by the addition of 
from two to five members to each council, chosen by the vote 
of a separate Moslem electorate. The full significance of this 
decision is only to be appreciated when one remembers that 
Muhammadans also had their opportunity of influencing the 
choice made by the other electoral colleges, but the contention 
was that joint electoral bodies would never choose representatives 
who would be satisfactory to the Moslem community. We have 
set out elsewhere"*^ the declaration made by Lord Minto on this 
subject : Lord Morley reluctantly, but explicitly, accepted the 
Moslem claim; and here began that recognition of communal 
representation based upon the vote of a separate electoral roll, 
which has survived to this day and become a cardinal problem 
and ground of controversy at every revision of the Indian 
electoral system. 

136. The Morley-Minto scheme also reconstructed and enlarged 
the Indian Legislative Council. In addition to the Governor- 
General and the seven members of his Executive Council, it 
contained some 60 additional membeis of whom not more 
than 28 could be officials, wLile 27 of the remainder were not 
only non-officials but were elected. As in the case of the pro- 
vincial councils, the method of election was partly indirect, and 
partly direct. Under the revised regulations, 13 members were 
elected by the non-official members of the provincial legislative 
councils, and tw^o by the Chambers of Commerce of Calcutta 
and Bombay, while the larger landowners in six provinces 
elected one member each, and six Muhammadans w'ere returned 
by the vote of members of their own community. It will be 
obsened that the distribution of seats on the Indian Legislative 
Council w^as such as to secure an official majority, and Lord 
Moiiey justified this by laying it down that the Governor- 
GeneraFs Council in its legislative, as well as its executive 
character, should continue to be so constituted as to ensui'e 
Its constant and uninterrupted power to fulfil the constitutional 
obligations that it owes, and must always owe, to His Majesty’s 
Government; and to the Imperial Parliament.’* The control 
exercised by the Executive over legislative functions was thus 
preserved, and we imagine that it was Lord Morley’s view that 
this must necessarily be so, since he considered that the only 
alternative was the control by the legislature of executive func- 
tions, and this was a result which under Indian conditions he 
could not contemplate. In a frequently quoted passage he 
declared, “If it could be said that this chapter of reforms led 

* Appendix V., “Note on the History of Separate Mtiliammadan Repre- 

fmtatlon,** infra p. 183. 
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dkectly or indirectly to the establishment of a parliamentary 
system in India, I, for one, would have nothing at all to do 
with iV* The Morley-Minto councils were given increased 
opportunities of influencing policy by moving resolutions and 
asking supplementary questions, and these powers were exten- 
sively used; but the argument of numbers remained with the 
Central Government. 

The Ultimate Eesponsibility of Parliament. 

Id7. A third feature of the government of British India v^hieli 
remained quite unimpaired down to the introduction of the 
Montagu Eeforms w^as the supervising and controlling power^ 
over the whole field of Indian legislation and administration, of 
the Home authorities — ^that is to say, of the Secretary of State 
with his constitutional responsibility to Parliament. He was 
assisted (as he still is) in many respects by a Council composed of 
members with special experience in India ; Lord Morley placed 
two Indians on this body, and there are now three Indian 
members. When we come to describe the functions of the 
Secretary of State's Council we shall point out how, in general, 
when a difference of opinion arises within it, the Secretary of 
State’s decision is final, but that in certain matters the Secre- 
tary of State must act not only in his Council but with it. By 
this means it is sought to give additional protection to the 
revenues of India against possible misuse and to guard the rights 
and interests of members of the Civil Service who have been 
recruited through the India Office. But for our present purpose 
the important point is not the nature of the Secretary of State’s 
control but its range. Ultimate responsibility for every act of 
government must always rest somewhere, and as long as no 
portion of the final responsibility resided in India, it necessarily 
followed that all parts of it rested upon Whitehall and West- 
minster. This is not of course to say that the actual executive 
government of India rested, or could rest, anywhere but in 
India itself ; but behind the Governor-General in Council, and 
co-exlensive with all executive action, lay the theoretical 
responsibility of the Secretary of State, however much that 
theory might be modified in practice by the growth of eon’-'en- 
tion or the fact of distance. 


House of lords’ Debate, Dec. 17, 190S. 
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CHAPTEE 2.---PEINCIPLES OE THE KEFOEMS OF 1919. 

108 The authors of the Montagu-CIielmsiord Report were 
charged by the annoaucemeiii of August, 1917, with the duty of 
devising substantial steps in the direction of the gradual develop- 
ment of self-governing insiitu lions, and the analysis contained 
in our preceding chapter provides a sketch of the situation 
with which they were faced, and may help to explain the course 
which they decided to take, ‘‘ No fuither development in 
possible,” they wrote, “ unless we are going to give the people 
of India some responsibility for their own goveriimeiu.”* ” The 
process will begin in local uiiairs wdiich we have long since 
intended and promised to make over to them ; the time has come 
for advance also in some subjects of provincial (-oncern : and 
it will proceed to the complete control of provincial mailers, 
and thence, iii the course of time and subject to tlie proper dis- 
charge of Imperial respoiwibihties, to tlie control of matters con- 
cerning all India We make it plain that such liinitacions on 
powers aS we are now proposing are due only to the obMoiis fai-t 
that time is necessary m order to train both representalhns and 
electoiates for the w’ork which we desire them to undertake : 
and that we offer Indians opportunities at short intervals to 
prove the progiess the;\ are making, and to make good their 
claim, not by the method of agitation but by positive demon- 
stration. to the furiher stages m Bolf-goveriiuient wducli we Iiave 
just indicated.”! The proposals, thcieiore, of the Report were 
not put forward as conslitutmg a final solution, but as providing 
for a stage on the journey to a goal. Flow soon, and how far 
the next stage was to be entered upon and carried foiwvard — 
these w^ere questions which the authors of the Report deliberately 
left over for future discussion, and declared must be decided, 
when the time came, bj the difficult and indeed invidious method 
of forming a judgment as to the nature of the results already 
attained 

The plan of pioceedmg with the help of periodic Commissions 
of Inquiry is expounded in mcie than one paragraph of the 
Report, and was justified by reference to the terms of the 
announcement of 1917. So far as the appointment of the 
present Statutory Commission is concerned, this was provided 
for and insisted upon by what is now section 84A of the Govern- 
ment of India Act But the authors of the Joint Report went 
further ; they wrote : — 

“ Ifc is our dobirc to reyive the process by which the affairs of India were 
periodically subjected to seal clung review by investigating foodies appointed 
vifch the approval of Parliament itself ; and we propose, therefore, that the 
further course of constitutional development in the country, together with 
the other matters j.ust enumerated, shall from time to time be similarly 
investigated at intervals of twelve years, a period which representslthe^life 
of four councils under the existing regulations.” J 

^ MjO Report, para. 178. f M/C Report, para. 179. 

+ 'Mt in o/sa nnr> 
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The proposal of further periodic Commissions found no con- 
firmation in the langnage of the Government of India Act, 
and we shall have occasion, later in our Report, to indicate 
our view as to the inexpediency of fixing in advance by Statute 
the dates at which reconsideration of the constitutional problem 
should take place. At present, however, we are concerned 
with describing the main principles of the Reforms instituted 
in 1919, and not with the times and methods by which they 
might come under further review. 

The Four Formulae. 

139. The Report, before attempting to work out any detailed 
plans, laid down, in the shape of formulae, fom* governing 
principles which were to be embodied in the new constitutional 
structure. These four formulae were as follows : — 

(i) There should be, as far as possible, complete 
popular control in local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control.*'^ 

We shall take occasion to point out, when we deal with local 
self-government in India, that the literal application of this 
formula might be understood to involve the result that local 
authorities are to go their own way, and are not to be kept 
up to the mark by the effective supervision of a headquarters 
department, notwithstanding that the local body draws a part 
of its revenues from headquarters funds. So understood or so 
applied, we think the proposition is inimical to good adminis- 
tration and not in the least necessary for the development of 
responsible government. It seems to us that the proposition 
has been a good deal misunderstood in some quarters in India, 
and this we shall further consider later on, but its application 
is a matter rather of ordinary statute law than of constitutional 
structure, and for this reason the three formulae which follow 
are of more fundamental importance. 

(ii) The provinces are the domain in which the 
earlier steps towards the progressive realisation of respon- 
sible government should be taken. Some measure of 
responsibility should be given at once, and our aim is to 
give complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit. 
This involves at once giving the provinces the largest 
measure of independence, legislative, administrative, and 
financial, of the Government of India which is compatible 
vvitli the due discharge by the latter of its own responsi- 
bilities.” f 

( 111 ) ‘‘ The Government of India must remain wholly 
responsible to Parliament, and saving such responsibility, 
its authority in essential matters must remain indisputable, 
pending experience of the effect of the changes now to bs 
introduced in the Provinces. In the meantime the Indian 
Legislative Council should be enlarged and made more 


* M/0 Report, para. 188. 


t M/0 Report, para. 189. 
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representative, and its opportumties of iiifliiepoing 
ment increased.’’ 

(iv) In proportion as the foregoing cbaiiges toko eftV: 
the control of Parliament and the Secretary of Slate oter 
the Government of India and provincial Governments mm-t 
be relaxed/’ t 

If these last three propositions are contrasted with the three 
cardinal points of the pre-Peforin structure upon which we lia^r 
dwelt in our previous cluipler. it will be plain that the prin- 
ciples at the base of the Ileforms uf 1919 struck at ihe esbciitiab 
of the pierioiis Dystein. Authority, instead of heme 1 ^ 11000 - 
trated at the Centre, v;as to be in large nieafeUic ‘.u 

the provinces; the opportunities of the Central Legislaiure Ar 
Infiueiiciiig the Goverunieut of India were to be inijnased ; t‘ e 
control of raiiiament orer the whole of Indian graeniment wa.- 
to be modified by marking out a portion of the i.rcMiiAn fic'd 
in wln’ch it w’oiild be no lon^Ler excic Aed 

Departures from tlie Joint Eepoii. 

140 It IS important to beann mind that tiie recomnieiidaLoin. < i 
the Montagii-Clielmsford Eoport were not m all re.^pects adO[atii 
and carried out by the sections of the Government of India Act j 
1919. The Biii, as introduced, represented llu* icbUit ul da-.. 
cnssions vvhich bad taken place between the GovxaiimeiA ti 
India, the provincial Goveinments, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment. In the course of its passage through Parliament it v;as 
amended in some material respects in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee of both Hou.es 
of Parliament to which it vras referred, of which Comirntree 
Mr. Montagu wuis an influential member. For oxamrim, tin^ 
Repoit devised a plan by which the Government of India uM 
secure the passage of legislative measures which it regarded as 
essential, notwulhstanding the opposition of the majouty of the 
Legislative Assembly, by carrying its Bill through an Gpper 
House in which there was an official majority. The Yicercn s 
assent to a measure so earned through the Upper Hou^e piilijfied 
the effect of its rejection by the Lower House I Tins, \;e coj‘- 
ceive, was in accordance with the third of the formulae set out 
above. The Lower House would have enjoyed increasec! 
“ opportunities of influencing Government,” but the authority 
of the Government of India “ in essential matters ” nevertheless 
would remain ” indisputable.” It was manifestly an important 
alteration for the Joint Select Committee to modify the scheme, 
as it did, by making the assent of the Legislative ikssembly 
essential to the passage of all legislation, subject to the power 
of the Governor-General in cases of emergency to place a new 
law upon the Statute Book, by mere certification, with or with- 
oiit the assent of the Council of State, and without any con- 

TM/^Eeport, para. 190. t~M/0 Report, para. Wh 

f See below Part IT, cb. 8, para. 174. 
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cnrrence from the other branch of the Legislature, The Act of 
1919 contained other departures from the scheme of the Eeport, 
We will give two further examples. In the realm of provincial 
government, Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford had proposed 
that if the provincial Government found it impossible to cany 
til rough the unicameral provincial council legislation of a certain 
character which the Governor deemed essential, the Bill might 
be referred to a Grand Committee constituted for the purpose, 
composed in part of members selected by the provincial council, 
but with a nominated majority.* The view of this Grand Com- 
mittee would ultimately prevail, even though the provincial 
legislature remained obdurate. All this was rejected by the 
Joint Select Committee on the ground that it was better, in 
cases where the ultimate responsibility rested with the Governor 
and his Executive Council, for the overriding of the legislature 
to take place, without disguise, by the direct method of 
certification. It will be observed that this change made by the 
Joint Select Committee in the provincial sphere is analogous to 
the departure from the scheme of the Joint Beport, described in 
the centra! sphere. 

A second illustration, which is of great importance to show Iiow 
widely the Government of India Act departed m some respects 
from the recommendations of the Joint Eeport, is concerned 
wifh the Budget. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford laid it 
down that “ the budget will be introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly, but the Assembly will not vote it. Eesolutions 
upon budget matters and upon all other questions, whether 
moved in the Assembly or in the Conncil of State, will continue* 
to be advisory in character.”! 

The Government of India Bill was introduced into Parliament 
with a clause drafted to correspond with this recommendation, 
but the Joint Select Committee altered this, and in its Eeport 
to the two Houses of Parliament pointed attention to the 
insertion of ” a new provision for the submission of the Indian 
Budget to the vote of the Legislative Assembly.” These 
matters may now be regarded as of little more than historic 
interest, but we think that it is not without importance to bear 
in mind that the Act of 1919 did not in these, and some other, 
respects follow the plan of the Joint Eeport. Mr Montagu, as 
we have already said, was a member of the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, and, as far as we know, concurred in the changes. 

But in most respects the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport was translated into law, and the formulae set out above 
are the framework to which the constitution owes its shape. 
Accordingly, it is in the domain of the provinces that the most 
substantial steps prescribed by the announcement of August 20th, 
1917, have been taken, and it is in the provinces that an account 
of the present constitution must begin, 

^ M/C Eeport, paras. 252-3. See below Part II, ch. 4, para. 154, Note, 
t M/0 Eeport, para* 284. 
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GHAPTEB 3.— THE PROVINCIAL FIELD. 

141, VTiat the Reforms effected io delimiting a provincial field 
(as in much else) cannot be discovered by reading the Act of 
1919 alone. Devolution to the provinces was carried out by 
rules made under the Act and approved by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. These rules are known as the Devolution Rules. In this 
connection, it is far more important for those who are now to 
undertake the responsibility of deciding what is to be done, to 
appreciate the effect of these statutory rules than to search for 
a picture of the present constitution in the Act itself. We 
shall endeavour to state the result m non4echniea.l language, 
without drawing further distinction between a rule and a section 
of the Act. But first it must be clearly understood that the 
provincial devolution thus effected, whether in the legislative, 
the administrative, or the financial sphere, takes place only 
with reference to the nine major provinces, called in the Act 
the Governors’ Provinces.” The rest of British India, so 
far as the devolution of authority from the centre is concerned, 
remains essentially in the same position as before the passing 
of the Act of 1919, and the present treatment of those areas 
which lie outside the nine major provinces will be described in 
Chapter 9 below, dealing with the Central Government. Here 
we are concerned only with the nine provinces of Madras, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Assam and Burma. In the case of 
each of these, the demarcation between the central and the pro- 
^vincial field is identical; in the subdivision of provincial subjects 
between ” reseiwed ” and ” transferred ” (with which we deal 
hU: in Chapter 3), there are a few variations between province 
and pioTince, 

Central and Provincial Subjecls, 

142 In respect of these nine provinces, the method followed 
is TO clissify subjects, for the purpose of distingiiislimg the func- 
tioio <jf proviiicioi Gotcrnments and legislatures from the 
fanctiOiis of the Central Government and Legislature, by dividing 
tlieiii into ” tentiai Subjects ” and ” Provincial Subjects ” \Ye 
reproduce, as an Appendix, at the end of this chapter,* the 
Schedide to Rule 3 of the Devolution Rules, which contains this 
distiibution. In all such distributions the question arises as to 
the side of the line on which subjects which happen to be 
omitted aie to fall: in the case of India, the answer is given 
by the last item in the list of central subjects. Any mattei 
not included among provincial subjects is central; the undistri 
biited residue thus follows the Canadian, and not the Australian 
model. If any doubt arises as to whether a particular matte: 
does or docs not relate to a provincial subject, the Governor 
General in Council finally decides the question; there is m 


* AppenJix IT., p. 126. 
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room for appeal to tlie law comts in such a case. The prin- 
ciple of discrimination between central and provincial subjects 
is that, where extra-provincial interests predominate, the subject 
js treated as central, while on the other hand ail subjects in 
which the interests of a particular province essentially pre- 
dominate are provinciaL Accordingly, military matters, foreign 
affairs, tariffs and customs, railways, posts and telegiuphs, 
income tax, currency, coinage and the public debt, commerce 
and shipping, and civil and criminal law are among the central 
subjects, Ainong provincial subjects are local self-government, 
medical administration and public health, education (with cer- 
tain exceptions), public works and irrigation, land revenue 
administration, famine relief, agriculture, forests, and what is 
popularly called law and order.” There is, however, no item 
with this title— the phrase may be treated as covering item 32 
” police,” item 39 “prisons,” and a portion of item 17 
“ administration of justice.” It is indeed of special importance 
to lemember that “ law and order ” covers the subsidiar}' 
mag^iracy as well as police. 

143, The subjects earmarked as provmcidi may be regarded 
as so classified both for purposes of administration and for pur- 
poses of legislation. But, although topics are thus distributed, 
the Central Legislature remains theoretically entitled to legislate 
over the whole field and no challenge can arise as to whether a 
given piece of legislation has been carried by the right legis- 
lature. For, by Section 84 (2) of the (government of India 
Act “ the validity of any Act of the Indian legislature or any 
local legislature shall not be open to question in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial 
subject or a central subject, as the case may be.” There are 
•i nuDiher of subjects about w^hich a provincial council may not 
legislate without the previous sanction of the Q-overnor-General 
[Section 80 A (3)] , but here again the way is blocked to prevent 
any Court or Judge deciding that the provincial law is invalid 
because the previous sanction of the Governor-General has not 
been obtained — for his subsequent assent (which is in any case 
necessary to make a provincial Act valid) cui’es the defect. 
Conversely, the previous sanction of the Governor-General 
required before the Central Legislature can trench upon the field 
which is prima facie provincial [Section 67 (2) (i) and (ii)]. 
Thus the Indian constitution has adopted an ingenious method 
of securing in practice a distribution of topics between the 
Central Legislature and provincial legislatures while avoiding 
the danger of technical obections being raised and litigation pro- 
moted on the plea that the wrong legislature has passed the 
Act and that, therefore, it is a nullity. 

Allocation of Financial Sources. 

144, Besides marking out for the provinces a legislative and 
administrative sphere, the reformed Constitution effected a 
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delimitation of sources of revenue for purposes of provincial 
finance* It was a prime object to do so. Our fii'st aim ” 
ran the Eeport, “ has been to find some means of entirely 
separating the resources of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments/'* Again, this purpose is carried out by Rules, which 
allocate certain classes of revenue, such as land revenue and 
excise on alcoholic liquor, to provincial Governments, while 
customs and income tax, for example, remain sources of centra! 
revenue. It will tend to clearness and completeness of treat- 
ment to describe the existing financial arrangements, whether 
central or provincial, in a single compartment, and we therefore 
propose to deal with the whole topic in a later part of our Eepoit 
under the head of The System of Public Finance/' t 

APPENDIX II. 

Devolution Rules. Schedule I. 

PART I.— CENTRAL SUBJECTS. 

1. (a) Defence of India and aU matters connected with His Majesty’s Naval, 
Mlitary, and Air Forces in India, or with His Majesty’s Indian Marine Service 
or with any other force raised in India, other than military and armed police 
wholly maintained by local Governments. 

(b) Naval and military worhs and cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisation and ahens, and pilgrimages 
beyond India. 

3. Relations with States m India. 

4. Political charges. 

5 . Communications to the extent described under the following heads, namely: — 

(a) Railways and extia-municipal tramways, in so far as they are not 
classified as provincial subjects under entry 6 (d) of Part II of this Schedule 

(5) aircraft and ail matters connected therewith ; and 

(c) inland waterways, to an extent to bo declared by rule made by the 
Governor General m Council or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature. 

6. Shipping and navigation, including shipping and navigation on inland 
waterways in so far as declared to be a central subject in accordance with entry 
5 (c). 

7. Light-houses (incliiding their approaches), beacons, lightships, and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be major ports by rule made by the Governor General in 
Council or by or under Legislation by the Indian legislature. 

10. Posts, telegraphs and telephones, includmg wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income tax, salt, and other sources of 
aE-India revenues. 

12. Currency and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

M. Savings banks. 

16. The Indian Audit Department, as defined in rules framed under section 
9§ D (2) of the Act 

18. Civil law, including laws regarding status, property, civil rights and 
liabilities, and civil procedure. 

17. Commerce, including banking and insurance. 

28. Trading companies and other associations. 

* M/C Report, para. 200. 

t Part V of this volume, pp. 332 to 377 below. 
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19. Control of production, supply, and distribution of any articles in respect 
of which control by a centra! authoritv is declared by rule made by the Governor 
Cenerai in Council c?r by or under legislation by the Indian legislature to be 
essential in the public Interest, save tv^ the extent io which In such rale or 
legislation such control is directed to be exercised by a local Gorerament. 

20. Development of industries, in cases where such development by centra! 
authority is declared by order of the Governor Goaeral in Council, made after 
consultation with the local Government or local Governments concerned, 
expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control o! cultivation and manufacture of opium, and sale of opium for 
export. 

22. Stores and statin lery, both imported and indigenous, reaiiired for Imporia! 
Departments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives 

24. Geological siirv y. 

25. Control of mineral development, m so far as such control is reserved to the 
Governor General in Council under rules in ide or san tioned by the Secretary 
of State, and regulation of miiies. 

26. Bot uiical survey 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Cop^Tight. 

29. Emigration from, and immigration into, Butish India, and inter-provincial 
migration. 

30. Criminal la'v, mclmbng criminal procedure 

31. Central police organization 

32. Control of amis and ammunition. 

33. Centra! agencies and institutions for research (including observatoriosb 
and for professional or technical training or promotion of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration, including European cemeteries. 

35. Survey of I ndia. 

36. ilrohaeology. 

37. Zoological Survey. 

o^, Oleieo^'Dlogy. 

36. CeiiEUs and stitisiics. 

All-India services. 

41. Legislation m regard to any provincial subject, in so far as such subjett is in 
Fart II of this Sdiedulo stated to be subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, 
and any povVCin relating to su 2 li subject reserved by legislation to the Governor 
G ‘iieral in Conn' d 

42. Teriiioipl changes, other than intra-provmcid, and detlaiation of iuvs 
in rijimeetion therevviih. 

43. Iteguliinn of ccreiuoniah titles, orders, piceedence, and civil uniform. 

44 Immoval'D property in the possession of the Governor General in Couneil, 

45, The Public Service Commission. 

40. Ail matters .^vxj.ressly excepted by the provisions of Pait II of this bclw Into, 
£r jm inclusion among provincial subjects. 

47. All other matters nst included among provincial subjects under Part II 
cf this Schedule 


PART II.— PROVINCIAL SUBJECTS. 

CSome of these Provincial subjects are “ transferred,” the lest are 
reserved.” The transferred Provincial Subjects are set out m Stkeduia 
II to Rule G of the Devolution Rules. This schedule is not given separately^ 
hme, but the transferred subjects are those marked vith an asterisk. Except ‘ 
where otherwise indicated m the footnotes, subjects so marked are transferred 
in all Governors’ provinces. j 

^1. Local self-government, that is to say, matters relating to the constitution 
and powers of municipal corporations, improvement trusts, district boards, 
mining boards of health, and other local authorities established in a province for 
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the purpose of local seif-gOTernmcnfc, exclusive of matters aiism^,^ iiiider the 
Cantonments Act, 1910 ; subject to legislation by the Indian legiskfcuro a 3 
regards: — 

(а) the powers of such authorities to iiorrow oilierwiso than from a 
proviiioial government, and 

(б) the levying by such authorities of taxition not inciiided in Schedule li 
to the Scheduled Taxes Rules. 

♦2, Medical administration, including hospitals, dispensaries, and asylums, and 
provision for medical educatKjii. 

*3. Public health and sanitation and vital statistics ; subject to legislation by 
the Indian legislature in respect to iniectioiis and contagious disca-cs to 'siv li 
extent as may be declared by any Act of the Indian !egislatii'”e. 

=^*4. Pilgrimages within British India. 

Education ; provided that — 

(a) the following subjects shall be excluded, namely > 

(i) the Benares Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim University and 
such other Universities constituted after the commencement of thrse 
rules as may be declared by the Governor-General hi Council to be 
central subjeots, and 

(ii) Chiefs* Colleges and any instilution maintained by the Governor 
General hr Council for the beneht of members of IIis j^Iaieoty's Forces 
or of other public servants or of the children of such members or servants, 
and 

(I)) the following subjects shall be subject to legislation by the Indian 
legislature, namely : — 

the definition of the jurisdiction of any University oiit'Jidc the province 
la which it Is situated. 

*5:6. Public works, other than those falling under entry 14 of ihis Part and 
included under the following heads, namely : — 

(а) construction and maintenance of provincial buildings used or intended 
for any purpose in connection with the adnunisferation of the province ; and 
care of historical monuments, with ^he exception of ancient monumtmis rs 
defined in section 2 (1) of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 19 U, 
which are for the timo being declared to bo protected monuments under 
section 3 (1) of that Act? provided that the Governor-General in Council 
may, by notification in the “ Gazette of India,” remove any such monument 
from the operation of this exception, either absolutely or subject to such 
conditions as he m^ty, after consultation with the local Government or local 
Governments concerned, prescribe, 

(б) roads, bridges, ieiiies, tunnels, ropewaj^s, caucoways and other means 
of communication, subject lo the provisions of rulo 12 A, of these Rules, and 
of any orders made thereunder; 

(c) tramways within mumcipal areas ; and 

(d) light and feeder railways and extra-municipal tramways, in so far as 
provision for their construction and management is made by provincial 
legislation ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature in the case of any 
such railway or tramway which is in physical connection with a main hue 
or is built on the same gauge as an adjacent main line. 

Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage and embankments, water 
storage and water power ; subject to legislation by the Indian legislature with 
regard to matters of inter-provincial concern or affecting the relations of a 
province with any other territory. 

t European and Anglo-Indian Education is transferred only in Burma. 

t Transferred in all Go emor’s provinces except Assam, with the exception 
that the construction and intenance of residences of Governors are evervwhere 
reserved. 
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8. I4in! m*Qnm admliiistratioE as described under the folbwlng beads, 
namely,— 

(d I assessment and collection of land reFentie ; 

{h) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue purposes, rocords-of- 
rights ; 

(f) laws regarding land tenures, relations 0! landlords and tenants, 
collection of rents ; 

(d) Courts of “Wards, incumbered and attacked estates ; 

(ej land improvement and a^culfenral loans ,* 

(/) colonization and disposal (subject to any provisions or restrictions tkat 
may he prescribed by tke Secretary of State in Council under section 30 of 
the Act) of Crown lands not in the possession of the Governor-General ia 
Coimeil, and alienation of land revenue ; and 

(9) management of Government estates. 

9. Famine relief. 

*10. Agrifulture, including reaearck institutes, experimental and demonstration 
farms, introduction of improved methods, provision for agricultural education, 
protection against deatractiva insects and pests, and prevention of plant diseases; 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature in respect to destractiTO insects 
and pests and phmt diseases to suck extent as may be declared by any Act of the 
Indian Legislature. 

“^il. Cinl Veterinary Department, including provision for veterinary training, 
improvement of sfo(‘k, and prevention of animal diseases ; subject to Legislation 
by the Indian LegtLlature in respect to animal diseases to such extent as may be 
declared by any Act of the Indian Legislature. 

*12. Fisheries. 

’*'13. Co-operative Societies. 

*ti4. Forests, including preservation of game therein and all buildings and 
works executed by the Forest Department ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature as regards disforestation of reserved forests. 

16. Land acquisition ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

’*‘10. Excise, that is to say, the control of production, manufacture, possession, 
transpoit, purchase, and sale of alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs, and the 
levying of excise duties and licence fees on or in relation to such articles, but 
excluding, in the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture and sale for 
export. 

17. Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, maintenance and 
organisation of courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction within the province ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature as regards High Courts, ^ Chief 
Courts, and Courts of Judicial Commissioners, and any courts of criminal 
jurisdiction. 

18. Provincial law reports. 

19. Administrators General and Official Trustees ; subject to legislation by the 
Indian Legislature. 

29. Non-judicial stamps, subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature, and 
judicial stamps, subject to le^lation by the Indian Legislature, as regards 
amount of court fees levied in relation to suits and proceedings m the High Courts 
imder their original jurisdiction. 

^21. Registration of deeds and documents ; subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature 

*22. Registration of births, deaths, and marriages; subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature for such classes as the Indian Legislature may determine, 

*^23. Religious and charitable end 'wments. 

24. Development of mineral resources which are Government property, subject 
to r les made or sanctioned by the Secretary of State, but not including the 
regulation of mines. 

24 a. Control of production, supply and distribution of any articles to the 
extent to which by rule made by the Governor General in Council or by or under 
legislation by the Indiftti legislature such conteol is directed to be exercised by a 
local Government. 


f Transferred in Bombay and Burma only. 
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*25. Development of industries, including industnal itsc.^rcL and tci.li.it a 

education. 

26 Industml matters included under the following heads, namtljj — 

(a) factoiies; 

{1} settlement of iabour disimtes ; 

(c) electricity; 

(d) boilers; 

(e) gas; 

{/) smoke nuisances ; and 

(g) welfare of labour, including provident funds, industrial Insurai re 
(general, health and accident), and housing ; 
subject as to heads (a), (5), (c), (d), and (g) to legislation by the Indian Legislature, 

*j:27. Stores and stationery, subject, in the case of imported rTyi 

stationery, to such rules as may be prescribed by the Secretary of *^1 itc in * i\ 

^2S. Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles ; subject to IcgiAMr^n 1 y ' ^ a 
Indian Legislature as regards import and export trade- 

^20. Weights and measures; subject to legislation by the Indian 
as regards standards. 

30. Ports, except such ports as may be declared by rules made by the Gorf i n " r 
Genera! in Council or by or under Indian legislation to be major forls. 

3C Inland waterways, including shipping and navigation thereon so far not 
declared by the Governor General in Council to be central subjects, but t 
as regards inland steam vessels to legislation by the Indian Legi«latuie. 

32. Police, including railway police ; subject, in the case of railway police, io 
such conditions as regards limits of jurisdiction and railway contributions to 
cost of maintenance as the Governor General in Council may determine, 

33. The following miscellaneous matters, namely, — 

regulation of betting and gambling ; 

’'1(5) prevention of cruelty to animals ; 

^t{c) protection of wild biids and animals ; 

( 1) control of poisons, subject to legislation by the India i n; 

(e) control of vehicles, subject, in the case of motor vchk^ to 
lation by the Indian Legislature as regards licences valid Ihroiuhoiit Diili li 
India; and 

control of dramatic performances and cinema cubjca to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature in regard to sans tUfU cf iib 'js ’"jr 
exhibition. 

34-. Control of newspapers, books and printing presses ; subject to liLbkxtion 
by the Indian Legislatiiie. 

35. Coroiieio. 

36. Excluded areas. 

37. Criminal tribes ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislai/Ui c. 

38. European vagrancy ; subject to legislation by the Indian Legislaluie. 

39. Prisons, prisoners (except persons detained under the Benurl htaf e P? isonci s 
Regulation, 1818, the Madras State Prisoners Regulation, 1819. or the Bum hay 
Regulation, XXV of 1827) and reformatories ; subject to legislation b} the Indian 
Legislature. 

•^40. Pounds and prevention of cattle trespass, 

4L Treasure trove. 

*42. Libraries (except the Imperial Library) and museums (except the Indian 
Museum, the Imperial War Museum, and the Viotoria Memorial, Calcutta) and 
Zoological Gardens. 

43. Provincial Government Presses. 

44. Elections for Indian and provincial Legislatures ; subject to rules framed 
under sections 64 (i) and 72a ( 4 ) of the Act. 

45. Regulation of medical and other professional qualifications and standards ; 
subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 

X Only Stores and Stationery required for transferred departments are trans- 
ferred. 

t Transferred in Burma only. 
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CHAPTER 4.— THE PROVINCIAL LEGISLATURE* 

145 » In each of the eight major provinces to which the Reforms 
of 1919 originally applied, the new Act set up a unicameral and 
triennial legislature called a Legislative Council, and a similar 
arrangement was applied to Burma when it was created a 
Governor’s province in 1923. Political ideas are so rapidiy 
assimilated by Indian progressives and the sense of novelty so 
quickly wears off that it is really necessary to pause and appreciate 
the extent of the transformation. Less than ten years ago there 
was not a province in India in which parliamentary institutions 
existed. The Morley-Mmto legislative councils, with power to 
legislate and to advise, but with no effective administrative control, 
had been presided over by the Head of the provincial Executive 
himself — the Governor in the three Presidencies, the Lieutenant- 
Governor or Chief Commissioner elsewhere — and naturally he 
exercised an exceptional influence over all deliberations. The 
new councils (in accordance with a change of plan made by the 
Joint Select Committee), instead of being presided over by the 
Governor, have a president who after the first four years is 
elected by the members themselves The Morley-Minto legis- 
lative councils had, indeed, still embodied the idea that 
the Executive Government should be expanded for the purposes 
of law-making. In fi.V6 out of the nine provinces directly 
affected by the Reforms there had been “ one man ” government, 
i.e., the head of the Executive had no Executive Coimciliors to 
assist him As for the “ additional ” members of the Morley- 
Miiito legislative councils, they had been chosen by the method 
we have detailed in an earlier paragraph; no general franchise 
and no territorial constituencies existed : and the powers ci the 
councils were limited in the way we have described The Morley- 
Minto Constitution had only lasted mne years when the aiilliors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report declared that it had exhausted 
Its usefulness In particular, they criticised the lack of an\ 
real connection between the primary voter and the member wlu: 
fill jii the councils, except in constituencies composed of some 
special class or community, such as landlords and the hlaham- 
madans. And they declared that “ the work of calling into 
existence an electorate capable of bearing the weight of 
responsible government is still to be done : and, as we shall see, 
the difficulties are great and it is likely to be a work of time 
It is, W6 think, only fair to remember, in estimating the 
success of the new legislative councils, that what was being 
attempted was an entirely new departure and thai this new 
departure was inaugurated less than a decade ago. 


* M/C Report, para. lOD. 
t M/C Report, para. 83. 
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Composition of the Lsegislative CoimciLs. 

146. The Act of 1919 provides that at least 70 per cent, of the 
members of a legislative council shall be elected members (m 
the case of Burma GO is substituted for 70 per cent.) and that 
not more than 20 per cent shall be “ official members To 
a British Member of Parliament, at any rate, the conception in 
the phrase official members ” needs some explanation. An 

official,” within the meaning of the Act, is a person in the 
whole-time civil or military service of the Crown in India and 
remunerated as such. He may be in the AllTndia cadres, like 
a member of the Indian Civil Service, or in the provincial 
service. The definition, of course, has nothing to do wuth race, 
and both British and Indian officials have been added to the 
councils. What is involved, therefore, is that certain members 
of the permanent civil service of the country also perform duties 
of a pai'Iiamentary kind. Thus, in the course of the evolution 
of Indian government we have passed from the stage in which 
an executive council was enlarged for the purposes of law- 
making by including certain ” additional ” members, to the 
stage where a body wffiich is primarily discharging legislative 
functions and which consists for the most part of elected members 
18 completed by adding to it certain permanent officials who are 
agents of the Executive, An ” official member ” js an official 
w'ho is appointed by the Governor to serve on the provincial 
council. He is not necessarily a member of the Governor’s 
Executive Council though the Executive Councillors are among 
the official members. Besides elected and official members, 
there is a third stream of contribution to make up the whole, 
and tins is provided through nomination the Governor of non- 
officials. domination is resorted to for two xmrposeb. In some 
cases it is the method adopted for securing a spokesman for a 
class or community which would otherwise go unrepresented. 
In other cases a nominated seat is filled by the Governoj! in the 
exercise of his genei*al discretion, to redress inequalities or to 
fill up an undesirable gap. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report did 
not itself prescribe the exact composition of the legislative 
councils, but left this to be considered by a special Committee 
appointed for the purpose, which visited India under the presi- 
dency of Lord Soiitliborough. The recommendations of this 
Franchise Committee, which also covered the Central Legislature, 
are recorded in a bulky volume containing a number of appen- 
dices and presenting the resuKs of a minute examination of the 
problems of franchise, distribution of seats, qualification of 
candidates, nomination, and official representation over the whole 
area then under treatment. These recommendations were con- 
sidered by the authorities and the approved arrangements were 
embodied in Electoral Rules, made under a section of the Act, 
after they had been considered and reported on by the Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses appointed to revise them. So 
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far as the actual composition of the nine legislative councils is 
concerned, the existing distribution is as follows : 



1. 

Statutory 

minimum. 

2. 

Elected. 

3. 

Nominated 

officials, 

phs 

Executive 

Councillors. 

4. 

Nominated 

non- 

officials. 

5. 

Actual 

total 

Madras 

118 

98 

7-f4 

23 

132 

Bombay 

' Hi 

86 1 

15-|~4 ! 

9 : 

lU 

Bengal 

125 

114 

12-1-4 i 

10 

140 

United Provinces 

118 

100 1 

154-2 

0 

123 

Punjab I 

83 

71 ! 

134-2 

8 

91 

BiLar and Orissa 

98 

76 ' 

134-2 

12 

103 

Central Piovmces 

1 70 

55 1 

84-2 

8 

73 

Assam 

! 63 

39 

54-2 

1 

63 

Buima 1 

1 92 

80 

14+2 

7 

103 


The precise figures vary fiom time to time as beiweea coluams 3 and 4, since 
the number of official members is usually less than the ma^vimum authorised. 


Franchise, 

147. The Moiitagu-Chelmisford Eeport, in more than one 
pa-suge, indicated its intention that the franchise for the iegis- 
Ltne councils sliuiild be broad The Franchise Committee 
was to measure the number of persons who can in the difterent 
paits of the country be rcasonahl} entrubted with the duties of 
citizenship/ and the limitations of the franchise were to be 
deloi mined rather with reference to pivielical difliculties than 
to any a prion consideratjons as to the degree of erlucation or 
amount of income winch ma}^ be held to coubtitiitc a qualifi- 
cation.” 1 Neveitheless, it was only found possible to confer 
the franchise on about one-tenth of the adult male population. 
Tlie iiormal qualification for the vote is residence within the 
constiluciicy, coupled with the payment of a small amount in 
land revenue, lent, oi local rates in lural aieas, and of municipal 
lates in uiban areas All pajers of income tax, and all retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers or men of the regular forces are 
also enfranchised. Even so, a large proportion of the voters arc 
illiterate, and special devices are adopted to assist them to express 
their choice at the polls, such as the adoption of pictorial symbols 
— a “ tiger ” or an “ umbrella ”, for example — to indicate piar- 
ticiilar candidates,! or the use of boxes of different colours to 
receive the ballot-papers. The Electoral Eules did not establish 
women's suffrage, but they empowered the legislative councils 
by resolution to remove the sex barrier themselves, and this has 
now been done in every province. The number of women who 

M/C Report, para. 225. 
t M/C Report, para. 226. 

X See the specimen ballot paper reproduced on opposite page. 
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Specimen Ballot Paper. 




, ,3 II — 

PI NAME AND SYMBOL OF CANDIDATE 

lifl HfT ^ -llH Cl’-ll f^’U-i. 

CROSS 

f*?! X 

Cisf} X 

Cyasituency-BOMBAY CITY- :' 5,| AKANDRAO NABAYAN SUKVE 
(North) Noa Muhammadan ‘ ^ _ | ® 

, 


j! U-,’ FBAMROZ JAMSHEDJI GINWALLA 

JC-./ WIjF f^-\WA 

-- AV - - - - — - ..- . - - -... ! 


V 1, in, c r'-ilHIIMJ! NATHU... S 

N,.!je orNurahe: of Pckmg Sta-‘’t > . . « 

torn * //^ 

dl^a -11^ /i|,li 


fe^iMANAJI RAJDJI 

Rwpfi 

f >,Wi» VAS5 


1, 'umber oE Harter NfSilANCHEKSHA DHUNJIBHAI GILDER _ 

ou Eiectorai EoL', ff flJfTOfT TOWS 

i-t§ x.H^Wt »fl«« ■ 


iiiUVJI GOVINDJISETH - ^ g 



nr-l?^ ^ ^ 


||f|MORESm?ABCHINTAMAN JAVLE . 

^ . 5.^ TO<9I f^nui ^ 

PartoIEoti, ;SS> - .. .^7 '^ 


gf. N AEAYAN DAMODAR SAYAEKAE @» a 

|f i;- Jtitm 

I'iil' diVlHiil «*ii« .... 


. KISSIM, MEYEE Aw ,, 

&.gMtoe or Thumb Impression 

of Elector flfS4k>iM^ JUl 


KAJAEAM IvESHAV VAIDYA 

%% mm % 




ip RAIICE4NDRA SANTURAM ASAVLE.,. i 

11^ J 

f:|g mH\ ^ 


ISf REUBEN SOLOMON 

. . .. . 



NOTE.—See Instructions printed on the reverse 


1378 
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1 'Ki 1!, a:uii R i 


SEltlAL No. 

C-??n" JTTT 


58 


Xo. 




IX^XDUClL.Xfc ; 

I 

I 

HMHI j 

1. Tlie numb<ir MetL.i ers fcr witom rcz Buariote i 

THREE 1 

h rfH ^ » 


2 Place a cross n^^rk thus /" against. tU i ime ii 

5-o« 

• m (^^TTTFW ) "TT 

■Tq^;cjI71V-f[ ( 'I'Hf^r ) ^"jc { TFRlf? ) -F-rx?-X 

cfTT. 

5 ff? S nS'-ii^ Ul Ml ^ 

HIM s^{' u«JiQl y ^laXl 

Tlio mark -Louid oe placed aua-nst not mye tlan 
THREE. 

S. qrfq^TT 5^?! r^rjT ^7^ '^1 SFMf 

a ^*4 -1 M sn MIH d(k 

«^(t 'i<{r 
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possess in their own right the franchise qualification is, however, 
exceedingly small. There are, for example, about 116,000 
female voters m the Madras Presidency, 39,000 in Bombay, 
37,000 in Bengal, 51,000 in the United Provinces, and 21,000 
in the Punjab — figures which amount in every case, except the 
first, to less than one per cent, of the adult female population 
of the province. Burma, where the status of women is so 
different, provides a contrast; nearly five per cent, of the adult 
female population is enfranchised. This result is largely due 
to the fact that, in Upper Bimma, a large number of women pay 
thatliameda (a tax on non-agricnltural income assessed on house- 
holds) as heads of families, and payment of this tax is the 
principal electoral qualification there. 

148. We now pass from the franchise to distribution of seats, 
and here emerges the giavest and most difficult of all the questions 
that arise in connection with the composition of Indian electoral 
assemblies. Are the qualified voters of a district to be thrown 
indiscriminately into a common list, and left to choose their 
representatives by methods which do not recognise the distinction 
between the great religious communities of India ^ Or are com- 
munal electorates to be cieated, so that Muhammadan voters 
alone will vote for candidates of their own faith, while non- 
Muhammadan electors are grouped in other constituencies by 
themselves, and never come into electoiai contact with their 
Muhammadan fellow citizens? Or is some intermediate 
arrangement to be adopted by which a joint electorate is main- 
tained but the special community is guaranteed a certain 
number of seats which are “ reserved ” for it, so that while the 
character of the representation is, to this extent, pre-ordained, 
the choice of the actual occupants of these reserved seats is in 
the hands of voters of all denominations? It is no exaggeration 
to say that tEe answer to these questions is regarded as of far 
more importance to large bodies of Indian opinion than any 
other matter involved in the structure of the councils. 

Communal Electorates. 

149. The Montag u-Chelmsford Eeport fully discussed the 
question of communal electorates.! It declared that they were 
opposed to the teaching of history ; that they perpetuated class 
division ; that they stereotyped existing relations ; and that they 
constituted “ a very serious hindrance to the development of the 
self-governing principle.’' But, none the less, the Joint 
Authors felt constrained, so far as the Muhammadans were con- 
cerned, to admit this system into the constitution they were 
framing, and to concede a similar arrangement to the Sikhs of 
the Punjab. The explanation is that the facts were too strong 
for them. The Muhammadans relied on past assurances which 
they regarded as vital to their interests, and which the com- 
munity as a whole protested must not be withdrawn. They 


+ M/C Eeport, paras. 227-232. 
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pomteii to the iact that they ^veie speciai representation 
with sepaiate electoiates in 1909. Moieover, the argument for 
a separate Mahammadaii eiectorate was materially strengthened 
liy reason of an agreement \\hich had been ai lived at in 1916 
between Hindu and iluhammadan leaders and uiiicli went by 
the name of the “ Lucknow Pact We ha\e collected together 
in an Appendix at the end of this Pait of our Eeport’^ more of 
the details of the history of these nutteib, ior the sabject of 
separate Muhammadan representation has to be closely studied 
in its historical aspect before a decision can be leaelied lor the 
future. But it is sufficient m bketcliing liie Montagu cunstiiution 
to reproduce the conclusion at winch the hepoit arri\efi, and to 
desciibe the airangemonts by which thi^ coLchi'^ion was earned 
into effect. “ Much as we regret the nece•^^ll} , lan Uie Pepuit, 

we are cominced that so far as the Muhaimnrdaiis at all 
events are concerned the present syKtim inu&t be maintained 
until conditions alter, even at the piico ot blower pru^^ress tow aids 
the iealisation of a comniun citizenship ” I AcLordiiigb . fiie 
\oteib in “ geneial ” eonstitnencier, weio dnidcd into two lists, 
Muhammadans and nomMuhammadans Teiuioiidi loii- 
stituencies, usually based on an adiiunistrative district, or a 
group of districts, were caived out fur eodi. Siiue Miiliam- 
madans are generally in a inmoiit} , a single Mi'liammadan ‘•eat 
oiten coders an area equal to stweral noii-iluhamiuadan con- 
stituencies. In allocating the [aoportioii oi sepaiaie Muham- 
madan and non-Muhammadan j-eats, the I'rainhibc Committee 
took the Lucknow Pact as a guide, with ilie important 
result that Muhammadan representation wms considerably in 
excess of its population ratio in those pioainces in which Moblems 
w’ere in a minority. The authois of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport wrote that the}^ could “ see no reason to set up coiiimunai 
representation for Muhammadans m any piovince where they 
fonn a majority of the voters,”! but in the only two piotinces, 
Bengal and the Punjab, where they form a majority of tho 
inhabitants, their comparative poverty has resalled in their 
having a minority of the votes, and the method of communal 
lepresentation has been applied in those provinces as elsewhere. 
Muhammadan representation in Bengal, based as in otlier pro- 
vinces on the Lucknow Pact, gives them fewer seals than they 
would receive if these were allotted in proportion to tlieir voting 
ratio. In the Punjab the proportion of Moslem seats, though 
less than the population ratio, is somewhat higher than the 
voting ratio. The detailed figures for all provinces are given 
in the table at the end of the Appendix on the History of 
Muhammadan Eepresentation. 

The Sikhs of the Punjab were also provided with a separate 
electoral roll and separate constituencies. The Sikhs are 

Appendix T, ‘‘Note on the History of Separate Muhammadan Repre- 
sentationd’ pp. 183-189. 

t M/C Report, para. 23L 
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11.1 per cent, of the population of the province, but they con- 
stitute 241 per cent, of the voters and have 17*9 per cent, 
of the communal seats. This allocation is not based on the 
Lucknow Pact, to which the Sikhs were not a paity. The 
reason for the noteworthy contrast between the Sikhs' voting 
strength and their population percentage is that piosperous 
Sikh farmers are exceptionally numerous m many agricultural 
districts of the Punjab, and they probably also form relati\'ely a 
higher percentage than other communities of those who secure 
the vote as ex-soI3iers. 

Eepresentation of other Minorities. 

150. But the subdivision of the electorate did not stop at the 
separation from each other of great religions communities. Within 
the general body of “ non-Muhammadans ”, special aiiange- 
meiits were made to secure that a minimum of seats should be 
‘‘ reserved ” for sections of the Hindu population vhicli it vab 
claimed might otherwise be under-represented. For example, in 
Madras, out of 65 seats allotted to non-Muhammadans, 28 aio 
reserved for non-Brahmins ; in Bombay 7 out of 46 ncn- 
Muhammadaii seats are reserved for “ Maraihas and olliecl 
Castes ’ ’ . This method of reservation of seats necessarily invoh es 
plural-member constituencies, for it works by securing that a 
candidate with the ” reserved ” qualification will be one of those 
returned, even if he is not at the top of the poll It should be 
noted that reservation was resorted to in these instances to safe- 
guard majority communities, who were thought to be likely to be 
under the dominance of a strongly entrenched minoiity. Its 
operation and effect in such cases do not, therefore, necessarily 
afford guidance as to the results which would follow from the 
reservation of seats as a means of protecting minonty com- 
munities. This is a question to which we shall have to return in 
our second volume 

Members of the depressed classes vote, in the rare cases where 
they have the property qualification, on the non-Muliammadan 
roll, but provision had to be made for their further representa- 
tion by nomination. In the Madras Council there are 10 members 
nominated by the Governor to represent nine named castes, which 
include practically all those generally known in the province as 
depressed classes; elsewhere the Governor nominates members 
to represent those whom he considers depressed classes in the 
following numbers : — Central Provinces 4, Bombay and Bihar 
and Orissa 2 each, Bengal and the United Provinces one each. 
There are no such nominated members in the Punjab and Assam 

Nomination is also resorted to in order to secure representa- 
tion of the workers in organised industry, three members being 
nominated for this purpose in Bombay, two in Bengal, and one 
ill each of the other provinces, except in the United Provinces and 
Madras, where there are none. x\t the instance of the Joint 
Select Committee, who desired that an effort should be made 
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to secure a better representatiou of the wage-earning classes, a 
scheme was demised by the Bombay and l^engal Governments 
(though not recommended by them^ for forming special con- 
stituencies in Bombay and Calcutta citich respectively for 
\^orkers in certain factories in receipt of wages of defined 
amounts The Joint Committee felt that tliese suggestions 
would afford only a x€vy incomplete solution of the problem and 
might turn out to be unworkable; so it advi'^^ed against their 
adoption. As yet, nomination is the only method of securing 
special representation for organised labour that has aiivwhere 
been tried, so far as the legishtures are coikciiied An interesting 
experiment, however, has recently been made in Bombaj City 
of electing ceitain municipal councillors indirectly b} a body of 
delegates chosen by members of registered Trade Cmons. 

Separate electorates were also lucvided ialthough not con- 
templated by the iloiitagu-Chclnisfoivl ileport, which would 
have preferred nommation) for Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians 
and Euiopeans When the Buim.i Legislative Council was con- 
stituted in 1923, a similar method was also adopted for Indians 
resident in Burma and for members of the Kaien race. Indian 
Christians have 5 seats filled by this means in Madras ; Anglo- 
Indians 2 in Bengal, one in Madras, and one in Burma; 
Europeans 5 ui Bengal, 2 in Bombay, and one in each of 
the pi ounces of Madras, United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and 
Burma In Burma, the separate electorate of Indians fills 8 out 
of the 2*2 urban seats, and the Karens 5 out of the 19 rural seats. 
In provinces m which separate electorates do not exist for 
Europeans, xVnglo-Tndians, or Indian Christians, they are each 
represented by one nominated member, except that there is no 
provision for their representation in Assam, and the Central 
Provinces has only one nominated member for Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians taken together, and none for Indian Christians. 

In addition to the representation which Europeans secure in 
this way, they also find the opportunity for filling additional 
seats in the councils in every province through some of the 
places allotted to Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associations, 
and Mining and Planting Associations Seats of this 
class vary in number from 15 in Bengal to 2 in the 
Punjab, totalling 51 in all. These electing bodies, which 
represent the directorates or managements of the great 
business interests of the country — and not the employees — are 
as a rule definitely or overwhelmingly either European or Indian, 
but a few are so constituted as to make it possible in practice 
for them to return either an Indian or a European. Out of the 
total of 51, about 30 to 32 are under present conditions ordinarily 
filled by Europeans. 

Except in Burma and Assam, there are special seats in every 
province, from six to three in number, filled by election by the 
big landholders. The Montagii-Chelmsford Eeport had expressed 
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the view that ‘ ‘ where the great landowners form a distinct class 
in any province we think that there will be a ease for giving 
them an electorate of their own 

XJnimsity Seats. 

151. A miiversity seat is provided m each piuMiice, except) 
Assam; Bengal has two. University representation was first 
proposed in the time of Lord Dnfferin, as one means for express- 
ing such corporate opinion as then existed in the country, and 
it was included in the Indian Councils Act of 1892. The authors 
of the Moiiiagu-ChelmsforJ Seport wished to limit special 
electoiates as much as possible, and doubted whether university 
representation needed to be retained; they did not make any 
positive recommendation in either sense. 1 The Soiiihborough 
Committee proposed both the retention of all existing university 
seats and the admission of certain new universities to the same 
piiviiege (making eight university seats in all), the electorate 
coiisibting, as heietoioie, of the Senate and Bellows only The 
view expressed by the Government of India was that the only 
lesulfc of retaining imhersity seats would be ‘‘ to add to the 
representation of the professional classes and to do something 
lo carry politics into academic circlest.” The Despatch aim 
said : 

“ We can discern no real diveigence of interests between 
the universities and the educated classes in general. If it 
were the case that the university seats were given to 
academic interest or high scholarship we should welcome 
their inclusion, but ve cannot anticipate that the repre- 
sentatives whom they will return will be different in kind 
from those of the piofessional classes in general.” 

The Joint Select Committee, however, retained university 
representation, bnt reconun ended the extension of the university 
franchise to all graduates of over seven years’ standing, a recom- 
mendation to which effect has been given in the Electoral Buies 

Efiect of Specialised Eepresentation. 

152. It is ceitainly a veiy striking thing that the effort to appl) 
representative institutions to an Indian province should result 
in the formation of a legislature composed by making special 
provision for contributions from such a variety of sources. One 
lesiilt of such a method is that the contribution from a given 
source is practically fixed in amomit; a community gets its 
guaranteed number of members and no more, save that a little 
common ground is provided by the landholder constituencies, 
certain trade seats, and the universities. The representatives of 
these last are almost invariably Hindus. Eepresentation of rival 
communities and different interests is the only principle upon 
which it has been found possible to constitute, by the method of 
direct election, the legislative bodies of India, and this is 

* M/G Report, pam. 232. t M/C Report, para. 232. 

t Fifth Despatch on Indian Constitutional Reforms, dated 23rd April 1910. 
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ilie moie bignilicant as the authors oi the ifoiitagu-l. lieiuisCord 
Eepoifc inamiestl} struggled against it 

Two tables are appended to this chapter. Tlie tohuws tiie 
composition of the provincial legislatures laid down b} the 
statutory electoral rules. The secoodf shows the proportion of 
seats held by each community in the councils elected in 1926 
(assigning, as nearly as we are able, to their rebpectL\e com- 
munities those members who are elected b\ special constituencies 
or are nominated) together with the population latio, and noting 
mtio ill the geneial constituencies, of the^c coinnuniities. 
Biiniia 13 not included in the second table 

Legislative Pow-ers of the Councils. 

153. The Montagu-Chehiisford Kepoii in paiagiaph 258 
intimated that consideiation had been given b} its autliom to 
the teasibility of establishing a bicameial s\^tein in tlie punmce:? 
The decision was against; it, for \anous reamns slated in the 
paragraph; but it was pioposed that the cpiC^itiun blioiikl bo 
iurtiier tonsidered when the Statutoiv Commission lepoited, and 
this IS one of the specific tasks laid upon us. In the cuuisc of 
the second Tolume of our Eepori w’e sliali endcnuour to discliaige 
it. The law-making powers of the piovmeG have, therei’oie, 
been exercised since 1921 by a single chamber whose composition 
w^e have described, and those poweis aie extensive. It has powder 
to legislate “ for the peace and good government ” of the 
prounce, subject to certain qualifications. But on a specified 
list of matieis it cannot legislate, e\eu for its owm teuitorial aiea, 
without the pievious sanction of the Governor-Gcneial—for 
example, such previous consent is needed for a provincial Bill 
‘‘ regulating any central subject ” or dealing with a number of 
other matters wiiich, though they may affect the piovince, are 
primaiily the concern of the Central Government. We explained 
in the previous chapter the ingenious arrangement which prevents 
controversy arising as to w^hether a particular piece of legislation 
should have been undei taken by the central or by a provincial 
legislature; the former has concurrent powers on all subjects, 
though it normally legislates only on central subjects. 

The Beserve Powers of the Governor. 

151 Bills passed by a provincial legislature require the assent, 
not only of the Governor, but of the Governor-General And 
certain classes of Bills, e.g., Bills touching religion or affecting 
in certain directions the land revenue of the province, must be 
reseiwed by the Governor for the consideration of the Governor- 
General So far, we are dealing merely with the usual, but 
rarely exercised, power of the Crown’s representative to prevent 
Bills becoming law, which the legislature is willing to pass. But 
to this usual power of veto has been added a very unusual power 
also placed in the Governor’s hands— that of overcoming the 
unwillingness of the provincial legislature, in certain cases, to 

* Appmdix III, pp. 14t-5, f Appendix IV, pp. liQ~7. 
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pasb pioposais put before iu. This may be done by the Goveiaor 
certifying that the passage of a Bill is essential for the dis- 
charge of his responsibility for the subject.” The Bill must be 
one relating to a ” reserved ” subject, for if an Indian Minister 
introduces a Bill dealing with a ” transferred ” subject and tiia 
legislative council does not pass it, the usual consequences of 
rejection follow. We have to explain and illustrate this dis- 
tinction between reserved and transferred subjects, which is the 
essence of dyarchy, in the next chapter. If, then, the provincial 
council refuses to consider, or to pass in a form recommended by 
the Governor, a Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor 
may, by certifying that its passage is essential? put the Bill in 
the same position as though it had been actually passed by the 
legislature. This was actually done in the time of Lord L} tton in 
connection with the Criminal Law Amendment Act of Bengal in 
19‘26. But the Governor cannot, unless he considers that a state 
of emergency exists, turn the Bill which he has certified into an 
Act by himself assenting to it; it must be reserved for the 
signification of His Majesty’s pleasure to be expressed by the 
Kang in Council, and must have been laid before both Hoii&es of 
Parliament for eight days of their session before being pieseiited 
for His Majesty’s assent.* 

155. An analogous power of overcoming the unwillingness 
of the provincial legislatures is placed in the Governor’s bands 
in relation to fi.nance. Section 72D (2) (a) of the Goveinment 
of India Act provides that, if a demand for a grant (coi respond- 
ing to a Vote in Supply), which has been refused by the legisla- 
tive council, relates to a reserved subject and the Governor certi- 
fies that the expenditure provided for by the demand is essentia! 
to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject, action may 
be taken as though the money had been voted. Here again it 
must be noted that this is limited to expenditure on a reserved 
subject. If the legislative council rejects a demand for a grant 
for a transferred subject, the money cannot lawfully be paid, 
unless the case comes within proviso (b) of section 72D (2), under 
which the Governor has power, in cases of emergency, to 
authorise necessary expenditure for the safety or tranquillity of 
the province or for the carrying on of any department. 

* A still more elaborate method of securing the passage of provinciai Icgiaiat on 
considered essential in the interests of the reserved departments was proposed 
by the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. This involved the constitution, in con- 
nection with each provincial legislature, of a Grand Committee containing a 
nominated majority together with a minority chosen by the system of the 
transferable vote from the elected members of the council. The rejected Bill 
was to be referred to this Grand Committee, whose approval, after further 
opportunities for consideration by the Council, would be equivalent to the passage 
of the measure. See M/C Report, paras. 252, 253. The Joint Select Committee 
rejected this device, observing “ the Committee think it much better that there 
should be no attempt to conceal the fact that the responsibfity ” (for legislation 
on reserved subjects) “ is with the Governor in Council, and they recommend a 
process by which the Governor should be empowered to pass an Act in respeer 
nf any reserved subject, if he considers that the Act 3 necessary for be proper 
odHment of Me responsibility to Parliament.” 
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BIX IV. 
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LliAPLXil .j.-^LAAKUn iN IHK SX^VlNaAL 

Lxrxriivi: 

lit). We must now u ikuMUption tl' tlu: iVatum ui tiia 
exisun^a ivitHtitmiou utjuu uiuh ihe attentum diid eutia^m o£ 
cjmiueiitdtou- luue been e-fKMuli} uOkeutidted^—tik* Likel itis- 
tiihiition oi exeuuue pe.uus in the |di\ade*. i !i ^ees i)\ the 
name of ‘ ‘Aarehv."’ And fn.-t it ii\ to tpiav 'idle ulij 

it was that the aalliois ot tlie iinnlapu Phehn-t ual lleptut fuiiiid 
themselves drhen to propo-e M^nie diVLsmti uf ponnen i! execuina 
auLliority. The announeement o\ diiii. Atmu-t. 1017. declared 
that siibstaiiti.il htep^ in the duxs turn ui the pokiw ihciein dcfiiieil 
filioiikl !>e taken as soon as tlic lud it down 

that It was in the domain of {Ho\iiunal eo^otiiiamit tiiat the first 
ad\aiKe towanis the pio^resM\e ieah--iUiOn of re-pon&ibie 
^m\ermnent should beam; and vet tlie nutLvsm tin* Kepoit 
had rencluHl the definite conelunon tliat coiii|!ele lONpon-ibihty 
for pixnmeial government “ cannot he given iminediately without 
iinding a hieakdown ” I The ^etinu up of piu^inciai legislature? 
with a majority of members for the first time direith elioseii by 
an inexperienced and largely illiterate ele<*torate could nut, they 
felt, be at once combined with the handing ocer of all provincial 
departments— including the Police, the i\Iagistracy, and the 
Pevennc — to Ministers whose admiiiistrathe experience was 
necessarily small, and w^bose responsi!)ility would !)e solely to 
the newly created legislatures and to newly enfraiiehiped con- 
stituents. If an\ elected legislators w’ere to be Ministers, it 
inevitably follow^ed from these premises that some distinction 
must for the time being be drawm between departments which 
were to be placed in the hands of Ministers and departments 
w'hich were retained under the control of the official bureaucracy. 

Transferred and Eeserved Subjects, 

157. The method followed was to subdivide those subjects which 
had been classed as provincial into “ transferred subjects ” and 

reserved subjects,” and to remove the former, though not the 
latter, from purely official administration and place them under 
ministerial control. The subdivision was not directly effected by 
any section of the Government of India Act, but section 45 A (1) 
(d) provided for rules being made ‘‘ for the transfer, from among 

^ Tlie word does not appear in the Act of 1919, or in the Eules made under it, 
or in the Montagn-Chelmsford Report. It had been employed by Mommsen to 
describe the dual system of government over the Roman provinces by the 
Emperor and the Senate, and had been previously used (with the spelling 
“ diarchy ”) by ThirlwaE in reference to the two Kings of ancient Sparta. The 
use of the term in reference to Indian constitutional reform is due to Mr. Lionel 
Curtis, whose volume with this title gives a detailed account of the development 
of the idea and its embodiment in various schemes beginning with the Memo- 
randum of Sir William Duke’s Committee of 1915, and leading up to the plan 
contained in what was called the Joint Address of November 1917, with both of 
which schemes, and with the whole discussion of the subject, BIr. Curtis was 
intimately associated. The plan ultimately adopted was a variant of what ha 
had proposed. 

t BI/C Report, para. 215. See also paras. 153 and 189i 
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cial subjects, of subjects to the administration of the 
lor acting with ministers appointed under this Act, and 
! allocation of revenues or moneys for the purpose of such 
istratioii.” One result of effecting the distribution by rules 
!3 some modification is possible within the framework of 
3sent Act ; indeed, the list of transfeiTed subjects has been 
7 extended. But, though the existing distribution between 
3d and transferred subjects might be revised by amending 
les without touching the Act itself, this process could not, 
prehend, be earned to the length of transfening all 
cial subjects, for then there would be no subject reserved 
)thing would be left for the official half of the Government 
ninister. In the list of provincial subjects set out in 
dix lit at the end of Chapter 3 above w’e have marked 
n asterisk the subjects which are transferred. It will be 
liat, generally speaking, a subject scheduled for transfer is 
srred in each of the nine provinces, but Forests is a trans- 
subject only in Bombay and Burma Public Works 

3 and Bridges) are leserved in the case of Assam alone, 
b has some subjects specially transferred in its case, e.g., 
eaii and Anglo-Indian Education, Eegulation of Betting, 
ition of Cruelty to Animals, and Protection of Wild Life, 
fer to Appendix II for the complete and precise lists, but 
it may be useful to repeat the main features of the 
iition. 

most important of the transferied subjects are : — 

1) Local Self-Government, e.g., matters relating to the constitution and 
rers of municipal corporations and district boards. 

2) Public Health, Sanitation and Medical Administration, including 
spitals and Asylums and provision for Medical Education. 

3) Education of Indians, excepting ceitain universities and similar 
fcitutions. 

4) Public Works, including Roads, Bridges, and Municipal Tramways 

4 in Assam). “ Public Works ”, in this connection, does not include Irri- 
ion, for this forms a separate head in the List of Provincial Subjects. It 
lotewortby, therefore, that while Public Works is a transferred subject, 
igation is reserved. Railways and Inland Waterways are, generally 
ufeing, central subjects. 

1) Agriculture and Pishones. 

G) Co-operative Societies. 

7) Excise so far as alcoholic liquor and intoxicating drugs aie concerned, 
t excluding, in the case of opium, control of cultivation, manufacture, and 
e for export, (The effect of this is to make all Excise a transferred subject 
far as it is a provincial subject at all.) 

8) Foreots, in Bombay and Buima only. 

9) Development of Industries, including Industrial Research and Tech- 
al Education. 

) main reserved subjects will be found to be the following * — 

[1) Irrigation and Canals, Drainage and Embankments, Water Stoiage 
d Water Power. 

'2) Land Revenue Administration, including assessment and collection of 
nd Revenue, Land Improvement, and Agricultural Loans. 

'3) Famine Relief. 


t pp. 127--31. 
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The Provincial Executive. 

r»n. i.,- t. lOiu ui UlIm loiti iit|_at wds, 

’.a^iouie, iiidi All oitli [io\iiiAe ihe iAuuii^t litAemmeiife 

' . *.u LAdi'i-’ UL Tuu nnu I ni tUiU Luinpri'.e the Head 

^ 1 : s‘ |ii i\ ii^e to b„ kill vai iii all j!iu\ini,e- as (iovernor) 

. 1 1 .ub Lxetiitut Cinaiul — the lattei in pradke of an 

Liisiiti lioinutiieul eltHiicni, a well a-' ui a IhitiHi official 
tlck'tnt The Go\eiuui in ( oimal wuuld lii\t iluir^e of the 
i--eiveil Mihjeds The oilier paii of tlie Guiennncoi was to 
t n -1 ui MiiiibtL.b liobvii b\ tiie Uoieinui innn the elected 
L :i) InA ui the piuMiiLidl le<;iblati\c co.nici!; to them were to 
le b iuinilieil the portfolios dealing with traiiskiiiJ feubjeLts, 
aul oil thebe subjects the Mmiateis together with tin Go\enior 
\>ould i'ouii the AdniinibtnUion. The Eepoit explained that it 
\ i- pot the intention that Jie Go\ernor should horn the 
1 e^i^uniig and in all cases occupy tiie pobition of a purely con- 
s itiUiunal Goceinor w’ho is bound to accept the decision of his 
LliL.bteis He wa^ not to o^e^-llIIe them in even case wiieii Ms 
judgment differed from theirs, but he was to ‘‘refuse assent 
when the consequences of acquiescence would clearly be 
senoin,” and “ not to accept without hesitation and 
dncussion pioposals wdiich are dearly seen to be the 
lesdlt of inexpeuenced’^ The position of Ministers, 
theiefore, is that they are members of the Executive 
Goternment, but not members of the Executive Council. We 
call special attention to the view expressed in the Eeport that 
“ they would be appointed for the life-time of the legislative 
council, and if re-elected to that body would be re-eligible for 
appointment as members of the executive. As w^e have said, 
they would not hold office at the will of the legislature but at 
that of their constituents.” t This view of ministerial tenure is 
reiteiated in a later paragraph,! and justified by the argument 
that the legislative council wmuid have had no experience of the 
power of dismissing Ministers, or of the results attending the 
exercise of such power, and that nobody in India was as yet 
familiar wuth the obligations imposed by tenure of office at the 
will of a representative assembly. We shall have to return to 
this view of the matter, as the intentions and anticipations of the 
Heport as regards ministerial tenure were not carried out in the 

* M/C Report, para. 219. 

f M/0 Report, para. 218. 

t ll/O Report, para, 222. 
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Act. Again 5 ministerial salaries, according to the scheme of 
the Report, were to begin by being a reserved subject, and, 
therefore, protected in the last resort from an adverse vote ; but 
under the Act as passed, they have been payable only when voted. 

The Two Sides of Government. 

139. The statutory piovisions for carrying oat the system 
of dyarchy in the provincial Executive are briefly as foliovrs. 
By section 46 (1) of the Government of India Act the government 
of a piovmce is committed, m relation to reserved subjects, to 
the Governor in Council, and, in relation to transferred subjects, 
to the Governor acting with Ministers. First, as to the reserved 
half, Members of Council, who may not exceed four, are 
appointed by His Majesty ; one, at least, of them must be a person 
who for not less than twelve years has been m the service of 
the Crown in India. There is nothing in the Statute to prescribe 
hew Executive Councillorships are to be distributed as between 
members of different races; in practice tlie distribution is equal. 
There are four members of the Executive Council m each of tlie 
three Presidencies, and in each case (as was recommended by the 
Joint Committee) tw^o of these are Indians. In the other six 
provinces there are two Executive Councillors, one of whom is 
an Indian. This, therefore, brought to an end the “ one man ’’ 
government which, down to 1921 , existed in five of the 
provinces. All Executive Councillors are ex officio members of 
the legislative council, but neither their tenure of office (which 
is in practice limited to five years) nor them emoluments are at 
the discretion of that body. If an elected member of the legis- 
lative council is appointed an Executive Councillor, his seat as 
elected member falls vacant, but Le remains, as we have said, 
a member ex ojficio. The Governor normally presides at meetings 
of his Executive Council, and if a difference of opinion arises, the 
decision of the majority prevails (the presiding member having, 
in case of equal division, a casting vote), but this rule is qualified 
by a provision [section 50 (2) ] which we must set out in full 

Provided that, whenever any measuie is proposed before a 
governor in council whereby tho safety, tranquillity or interests 
of Ms province, or of any part thereof, are or may be, in the 
judgment of the governor, essentially affected, and he is of 
opinion either that the measuie proposed ought to be adopted and 
carried into execution, or that it ought to be suspended or 
rejected, and the majority present at a mcetjng of the council 
dissent from that opinion, the governor may, on liis own 
authority and responsibility, by order in writing, adopt, suspend 
or reject the measure, in whole or in part 

160. Secondly, as to the transferred side, it is enacted that the 
Governor may appoint Ministers, and that in i elation to trans- 
ferred subjects tlie Governor shall be guided by the advice of 
his Ministers, unless he sees sufficient cause to dis'-eut from 
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tlieir opiiiioii, in whicii be may rcqii.ie irtieii \i\ be taken 
otiieiTvise tli.m in aevordanee with that luha'O ’ [seefion 52 
(3}]. The norma) airangoment now is that tiim’e are three 
Ministers in each of the rresuleneies, the rnileii rruvinees, 
and the Punjab, and two m each of the other four pinviiua^w 
but theie is no sLitutor} limit to the number of iLiusteis ; aiul in 
seme pio\mces the number has vaiied from time to lime. 
Munslirs may not be “oiiieials/’ and the) must he, ui iiaisi 
witlnii Six months of appointment become, eleeted nieinlien* oi 
the legislative council We have uhcail\ poinied out ii:al 
the security of teniiie contemplated for Mim-ters m (he Mi iiuigii- 
Cheliiisfoul Kepoil. \ui5 not, in fact, laoxidui oi the Satme. 
In theory, they hold oflice during the (hweruo.'hs pk-.'^iui , hrt 
the poner of tile legislative t'omicil m itHimv la unhiiold himr 
Falailes, to censure their admiiUfetration, jum! to refu e supply, 
make the continuance of tlie confident c oi tliO touma! cs.-entiai 
to their retention of office. Hnicv ihtie me more tian^^iVuTod 
subjects than hlim^ters, home nnaiping is lu'ce^-aiiy , cud tins 
may be varied b;. the CKweinor from lime to time, in ihit, the 
distribution of portfolios vanes m diiFeieiit p-ruvinees. The 
titles giv’eii to miLiisteiiai olVice also \m\ from province to 
province. For example, in Madias tlie tlireo hlioisters aio de- 
scribed as “ Minister iur Education and Local Belf Govern- 
Mient ”, ‘‘ Munster for Development ”, and ” Minister for 
Public Health in the Punjab the thiee aic* called ” Minister 
for Local Self Govenmknt” (vvhicdi includes Public Health^ 
” Agnculiure ” (which includes Co-operation and Public Works!, 
and ” Education ” (which includes fndustnes). Provision is 
made by rules for the temporary administralum of a tranbferred 
subject when, in cases of emcrgciicv, owing to a vacancy there is 
no Minister in charge of the subject. This difficulty may be met by 
getting another Minister to add the subject to'liis charge, or, 
when this cannot be done, by the Governor himself taking tem- 
porary charge of the subject. If rninistciial government cannot 
be caiiied on, a more drastic mode of treatment is held in reserve, 
and has had to be adopted on more than one occasion — the 
G-’Overiior-General in Council, with the previous sanction of 
the Secretary of State m Council, may revoke or suspend the 
transfer of all or any subjects in the province, and thereupon 
such subjects relapse for the time being into the position of 
reserved subjects administered by the Governor in Coiinci!. 

Is there Joint Ministerial Eesponsihility? 

161. We shall, in the next Part of our Eeport, discuss the 
actual w'orking of the dyarch'ic system, the structure of which 
we have Here endeavoured to describe, and one of the most 
important and difficult questions that will arise will be* the 
extent to which the system has led to the adoption, as a con- 
stitutional principle, of the joint responsibility of Ministers. 
The intention of the authors of the Montagu-Clielmsford Report 
on the point is not, perhaps, very easy to ascertain. That 
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ciocunient, in describing the working of the proposed Executive, 
stated that the actual decision on a transferred subject would 
be taken, after general discussion, by the Governor and his 
ministers,” so that, after whatex^er meeting there may have been 
of the Government as a whole, “ the decision would be left, as 
we have stated, to that part of the Government responsible for 
the particular subject inx’^olved.”* It is exndent, therefore, 
tiiat it was not intended that one half of the- Executive was to 
be held responsible for the decisions of the other, but what is 
not so clear is whether, within the ambit of the transferred half, 
it was intended that Ministers should act jointly and stand or 
fall together. When the Government of India Bill xvas intro- 
duced into the House of Commons and read a second time, it 
proxuded that the Gox^ernor of a province, in relation to a trans- 
ferred subject, should be ‘‘ guided by the advice of the minister 
in charge of the subject.” The effect would have been that 
another Minister wnuld have had no responsibility for what hig 
colleague advised. But the Joint Select Committee took the 
xuew that the priocipio’ of collective responsibility of Ministers 
should be established from the start, and consequenty recom- 
mended that this should appear on the face of the Bill. The 
language of the clause [now section 52 (3) ] was, therefore, 
altered so that it reads, “in relation to transferred subjects, 
the governor shall be guided by the advice of his ministers ” — 
phraseology which, standing by itself, is still somewhat 
ambiguous, though having regard to the history of the matter 
there is no doubt of the object in view. It seems unfortunate 
that the terms of para. VI. of the Instrument of Instructions to 
Governors afford some support to a different interpretation : — 

‘‘ In considering a Minister’s advice and dec ding whether or not there la 
sufficient cause in any case to dissent from his opinion, you shall have due 
regard to his relations with the legislative council and to the wishes of the 
people of the presidency as expressed by their representatives therein.” 

Joint ministerial responsibility is, of course, with us a con- 
stitutional convention of old standing and we are so 
accustomed to it that we should think it strange for 
an individual Minister to be able to conduct his depart- 
ment without involving his colleagues in responsibility for 
the policy pursued. But joint responsibility is an extremely 
difficult thing to put into the text of an Act of Parliament, 
especially when it was, in any case, not intended that ministerial 
responsibility should extend over the whole field of adminis- 
tration. And we dwell upon the point now because it is very 
necessary to appreciate the complexities of the administrative 
structure which was called into being in the Governors’ provinces 
nine years ago, before attempting the still more difficult task of 
expressing a judgment as to how it has worked. 


* M/C Report:, para. 221, 
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CHAPTEE 6.— THE GOVEEXOE. 

1C*2. It has been convenient, in giving <iii aceouni of the pn- 
vincial Executive, to begin by describing its division into two 
sides, with Executive Councillors adniinihtenng reseined de- 
partments, while Ministers hold transfeiied portfolios; for this 
order of exposition best bungs out the real importance of ihe 
Cjlovomor. He is not only the direct representative of tho 
Crown, appointed by His Majesty by wanvint under the Eo\al 
Sign Manual, and the head of the province in all iiuUters of 
dignity and precedence; he is not only the Ldiief patron of 
innumerable losututions and endeavuuis, ami tlie dispenser of 
unendiDg official and personal hospitality; hi is iihc the actual 
and working head of the Idxeciitivc, presiilmg ovei its full 
meetings, and pioviding by Ins inllueiice, advice, and sometiim‘s 
even direction, the cohe-ion betw^een tlie two sides of govern- 
ment, which would otheiwise be wholly lacking. While the 
Montagii-Chelmsfoul tomMiution has extended responsibility to 
others, it has not, we ieel sure, lightened the burden which rchts 
on the Governor's own .shoulders 

Relations with Members and with Ministers. 

163 in one sense, the Governor is an ex oUicio member of each 
of the tw^o committees of government between which dyarchy dis- 
tributes the wmrk of administration, but strictly speaking, Ins 
relation to each is diirerent. In the Executive Council he takes 
part in all deliberations, possesses a casting vote as president, 
and has authority to overrule the majority when he considers that 
the safety, tranquillity, or interests of the province essentially 
require a different decision. He thus shares to the full and in 
every detail his colleagues’ responsibility to the British Parlia- 
ment for the proper administration of the rc^^erved departments. 
They and he act throughout under the superintendence, direction, 
and control winch is vested in, and may be exercised by, the 
Governor-General in Council under section 45 of the Act The 
Governor’s relation to Ministers is somewhat different. In tlie 
language of the Act [section 45A (1) (cl)] transferred subjects 
are transferred “to the administration of the governor acting 
with ministers”; in relation to such subjects he “shall be 
guided by the advice of Ins ministers, unless he sees suffickmt 
cause to dissent from their opinion, in which ease lie may require 
action to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that 
advice” [section 52 (3)]. We have already quoted from the 
passage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report wliich aimed at 
giving more precision, at any rate by way of illustration, to the 
inevitable vagueness of the phrase “ sufficient cause.*' The 
passage from the Instrument of Instructions to Governors, which 
w’e have mentioned in para. 161, is also relevant. We will 
add a further extract, this time from the Report of the Joint 
Select Committee. “ It will also be for him to help with 
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Bjmpatliy and courage the popular side of his government in their 
new responsibilities. He should never hesitate to point out to 
ministers what he thinks is the right course or to warn them if 
he thinks they are taking the wrong course. But if, after hearing 
all the arguments, ministers should decide not to adopt his 
advice, then in the opinion of the Committee, the Governor 
should ordinarily allow ministers to have their own way, fixing 
the responsibility upon them, even if it may subsequently be 
necessary for Mm to veto any particular piece of legislation. It is 
not possible but that in India, as in all other countries, mistakes 
will be made by ministers, acting with the approval of a 
majority of the legislative council, but there is no way of learning 
except through experience and by the realisation of responsi- 
biiity.” 

Questions Affecting Both Sides. 

164. AH this must demand the exercise of great tact and dis- 
cretion and a constant watchfulness, but a still graver task falls 
upon the Governor when the matter which arises for discussion 
and decision is one which impinges upon both sides of the 
Government. It is one of the inherent difSculties in the working 
of dyarchy, as we shall point out hereafter, that some of the most 
important questions of government cannot be compartmentalised. 
A purely departmental issue may often be decided inside the 
department itself. Even if it is of considerable givavity, consulta- 
tion between the Minister and the Governor may dispose of 
it ; but ‘‘ cabinet questions have to go before a meeting of the 
whole Cabinet, and in an Indian province such a meeting means 
the bringing together of two halves of Government, neither 
of which is responsible for the other, under the presidency of 
the Governor who is associated with both. It is material to 
observe that, under dyarchy as conceived by its authors, though 
there may be a joint discussion, there can be nothing which 
strictly corresponds to a “ cabinet decision ”, i.e., there can be 
no decision for wMch the two halves of the Government are 
jointly responsible. In some provinces, and under some 
Governors, there has been a very near approach to cabinet 
decisions, but this was because of a departure from the strict 
theory of dyarchy. If the dyarchical distribution of functions is 
strictly observed, ultimately the Governor must decide exactly 
where the jurisdiction for decision lies, and the decision must be 
made and recorded accordingly. Another variant of this situation 
may often arise, when the question raised is not necessarily of 
cabinet importance but nevertheless intimately affects more 
than one department and these not all in the same half of 
Government. The hopes and anticipations of the Joint Select 
Committee on this subject were expressed as follows 

“ There will be many matters of administrative business, as in all countries, 
which can be disposed of departmentaliy. But there will remain a large 
category of business, of the character which would naturally be the subject 
of Cabinet consultation. In regard to this category the Committee conceivo 
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that tlio habit sliouid be carefully fostered of joint deliberation between the 
members of the executive council and the ministers, sitting under the chair- 
n.anslii|) of the Governor. There cannot be too much mutual ad'^ice and 
L jnsultaiion on such subjects ; but the Committee attach the highest im- 
portance to the principle that, when once opinions have been freely exchanged 
and tlie last word has been said, there ought then to bo no doubt ■\tiiatever 
as to where the responsibility for the decision lies. Therefore, m the opinion 
of the Coramittcc, after such consultation, and when it is clear that the decis- 
ion lies uitliia the jiinsdiction of one or other half of the Government, that 
decision in respect of a reserved subject should bo lecorded separately by 
the executive council, and in respect of a transferred subject by the nimislers, 
and all acts and proceedings of the government should state in definite lemw 
on whom the responsibiiity tor thedeewon lesto. It will nofe«ilttavs, hus^ever, 
be clear, otheiivx^e than m a piiieiy dcpanmcntal and tceimical iabhion, with 
whom the jurisditUon lies in the case of questions of common inteicsl. In 
such cases it will be mevilable for the Governor to oeeup} the posilmn of 
iijforiiiai aibitmtor between the two pails ot his administration ; ami it will 
equally be Ins duty to see that a decnion arrived at on one side {if Ins govern- 
meiii is followed by such consequential acciun on the other side as ina> be 
iicx cssary to make the policy eOectivc and lioinogenoous. Tlio position of 
the Governor will thus be one ot meat icsponsibihty and difficulty, and also of 
gicat opportunit} and honour. He may have io hold the balance between 
divergent policies and dificienr id'^ais, and to prevent discord and friction.” 

The Task of Governorship. 

165 It is unnecessary to say more to establish tlie gravity of 
the Governor’s task, but wc would like here to point out that 
he combines in himself, under the present constitution, what we 
may call ordinary and extiaordmary powers and duties. He is 
a part of the day-by-day administration, but he is also the 
authority m reserve, who may have to override normal processes 
w’hen he is convinced that the ordinary administration of the 
province needs his special intervention. There is universal 
testimony, all over India, as to the skill and patience with which 
Governors have discharged their duty. A spirit of accommoda- 
tion has generally been shown by both halves of Government 
under such presiding influence. It had been anticipated by the 
authors of the Montagu-CEelmsford Eeport that friction migiit 
arise, particularly in the annual financial adjustment which is 
necessary to apportion available funds between the respective 
sides. In Part V of this volume, under the head of “ The System 
of Public Finance,” we shall describe this process more in 
detail/ It is primarily based on agneement between the Executive 
Council and the Ministers, and, of course, the Governor exerts 
himself to secure this, but Devolution Eule 32 provides that, if 
no such agreement can be reached, the Governor has power, 
either at his own discretion or, if he prefers, with the assistance 
of an independent authority, to “ allocate the revenues and 
balances of the province between reserved and transferred 
subjects, by specifying the fractional proportions of the revenues 
and balances which shall be assigned to each class of subject.” 
It is noteworthy that in no single instance has there been a 
failure to reach agreement, so that no Governor in any province 


* See para. 397 below. 
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has ever been called npon to discharge tins particular dut\^ But 
this does not mean that the Governor has had nothing to do with 
bringing about the result : it is safe to infer thai; agreement 
between the two sides has not mfrequently been helped by his 
p^’esidency over their joint discussions, 

166. There is no statutoi^ provision defining the qualifications 
for a Governor or the period for which he shall hold oiEce. The 
customary period is five years. The three Presidency Governor- 
obips are usually held by men whose experience has been in 
the field of British politics, while the other Governorships are 
held by officials belonging to the Indian Civil Service An 
exception to this latter practice was provided by the appoiniment 
of the late Lord Sinha to be Governor of the newly formed pio~ 
vince of Bihar and Orissa. He held the position from December, 
1920, until he resigned it in November, 1921. 
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CHAPTEE 7.-^BACEWAEi) TEACTS. 

167. The backward tracts ot British India co'vcr an aiea of 
207,900 square miles, and contain a population ol about 13 
millions. In our chapter on the provinces of British India* 
W6 have given some account of these impoitaiit hill and iorest 
areas. They are to be found m six of the provinces; there 
aio none in Bombay, the United Provinces, or tlio Central 
Piovmceg. These aieas aie declared backward tracts by notifi- 
cations made under section 52a (2) oi the LTOvernment of Indu 
Act, and are included m a slightly wider category oi excluded 
areas’’. In what sense backward tiacts aie “excluded” we 
must now pioceed to explain. This chapter is neeessanl} some- 
th it technical, but it should be read in conjunction with the 
descriptions to which we have just referred, and wull prepare 
the way foi recommendations which we have to make in oiir 
second volume. 

163. We have seen that the backwaid tiacts before the 
Eeforms were commonly subject to special laws, which among 
other things usually prescribed simple and elastic forms of 
judicial and administrative procedure. These arrangements were 
secured either by enactments applicable to individual tracts such 
as the Ganjam and Vizagapatam Act of 1839, or the Assam 
Frontier Tracts Eegulation of 1880, or by notifications issued 
under All-India statutes. Thus, almost all the tiacts were 

scheduled districts ” under India Act XIV of 1874. A notifica- 
tion made under sections 5 and 5A of that Act enables any 
enactment in force in any part of British India to be extended 
by executive order to a “ scheduled district,” with such restric- 
tions and modifications as seem fit. Other territories also (in- 
cluding most of the minor administrations directly administered 
by the Government of India), have in the past been scheduled 
under this Act, but the present list of backward tracts in sub- 
stance consists of such scheduled districts as it w^as in 1919 
considered still necessary to exclude from the direct authority of 
the legislatures. A parallel source of affirmative legislation 
exists in the regulatory power reproduced in section 71 of the 
Government of India Act. This section, also, has been applied 
to most of the minor administrations, as well as to most of the 
backward tracts, and, in the case of the former, operates con- 
currently with the Ml legislative powers of the Centra! 
Legislature. A reference to section 52 A (2) will show that, in 
the case of the backward tracts also, although these wide powers 
of legislation by simple executive order have been kept alive, it is 
contemplated that enactments of the central and provincial 
legislatures might be applied to them. But absolute discretion 
is vested in the Executive of deciding whether or not such 


^ Part I, oh 8 , paras 76, 80, 86, 88, 94 and 99. 
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extension shall take place. Thus, there exists a complete 
statutory bar to the legislative authority of the legislatures withm 
ever} backward tract. 

160. The authors ot the Joint lieport contented themselves 
With leinarkmg that theie were certain backward areas to which 
the Keforms could not apply, and that the typically backward 
tiacls should be administered by the Groveinors.^ Both the 
definition of these areas and their coobtitutionai airangements 
alter the Eeforms were left tor further consideration. The 
proposals of the Goveinment of India are embodied in their 
“ Ninth Despatch on the Constitutional Reforms The Govein- 
meiit of India displayed in this Despatch an anxiety to limit 
exclusion as much as possible both in its local extent and in its 
degree. With this end in view, they estimated the degiee of 
backwaidiiess ot each of the tracts and recommended Varying 
degrees of exclusion to conform with their estimates Genera! 
eftect was guen to these proposals, the result of which we will 
proceed to state. The suggestion made m the Joint Report that 
the backward tracts should be diiectly administered by the 
Governor w^as not earned out, except in the special instance of 
the Shan States of Burma. 

Wholly Excluded Areas- 

170. Certain areas were considered so backward that they have 
been wholly excluded from the Eeforms. These are the 
following : — 

In Madras — The Laccadive Islands and Minicoj. 

In Bengal— The Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

In the Punjab — Spiti. 

In Burma — All the backward tracts of the province. 

In Bihar and Orissa— Angul. 

This complete exclusion is secured by “ notifications ” made 
by the Governor-General in Council under section 52 a (2) of the 
Act, prescribing principally that — 

1. Neither the central nor the provincial legislature shall have power to 
make laws applicable to the tract, but the Governor in Council may direct 
that any Act of the provincial legislature shall apply to the tract, subject to 
such exceptions or modifications as the Governor tMnks fit. 

2 Proposals for expenditure in the tract need not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislative Assembly or provincial legislature. 

3. No question may be asked about the tract and no subject relating to it 
mav be discussed ii the Assembly or (except with the Governor’s sanction) 
in the provincial legislature. 

Modified Exclusion, 

171. In the case of the remaining tracts, the reserved half 
of iiie provincial Government is given full discretion in applying, 


M/C Beport, para. 199. 
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or refubiiig to apply, new proMiieial eiiactmentb. 1 Llh tlus- 
oretion is conferred by the Governor-General in C’onncil, through 
“ notifications ” which provide that : — 

1. Tbe Governor n Council may direct that any Act of the piuvuiaal 
legislature s ail not apply to the tract, or shfil apply subject to such excep- 
tions or modifications as the Governor may think fit. 

2. The Legislative Assembly or the provincial legislature, \vhen iiukinu 
laws solely appheahie to the backward tiact m fpiestiun or any pai’u of il. 
must insert a provision that the lav bhall come into force only on such ditc 
and subject to such exceptions or modifications as m i} be ordered bv tiiC 
Governor-General in Council or the Governor m Coun^i! as the case in i\ be. 

In addition, the Governor-General in Council is given, by 
section 52a (2) of the Act, the power {which has been exert*! 
from time to time) of directing that any All-India statutes <1 
general application should not apply, or should only apply buti- 
ject to such exceptions or modifications as the Governor-General 
may think fit, to any of these tracts. 

The tracts to which the previsions set out in this paragi'aph 
apply, are all the remaining backward tracts, that is to say : — 

In Madras — The Agency Tracts. 

In Bengal — ^Darjeeling. 

In the Punjab — Lahaul. 

In Bihar and Orissa — Chota Nagpur, the Santdl 
Parganas, and Sambalpur. 

In Assam — All the backward tracts of the piovince. 

Yarying Degrees oi Modified Exclusion. 

172. The different tracts falling within the category of 
modified exclusion are not, however, all treated in quite tlie 
same way. Darjeeling and Lahaul are totally excluded in every 
sense, except that the legislatures may frame laws for them 
which may be applied by executive order. The other tracts are 
areas over which the legislatures have further powers Ti^e} 
vote the necessary expenditure for them ; questions may be asked 
about them : and subjects relating to them may be discussed In 
the Assam tracts, Chota Nagpur, tEe Santal Parganas and 
Sambalpur, Ministers exercise authority over transferred sub- 
jects. In the other tracts all provincial subjects are reser\ed 
subjects. But it is material to note that the Instrument of 
Instructions to Governors confers a special discretion to protect 
backward classes. In Assam advantage has been taken of this 
discretion to frame rules of business which confine the powers 
of Ministers in dealing with the backward tracts within very 
narrow limits. 

All the backward tracts w’^hich are not wholly excluded (except 
Darjeeling and Lahaul) are represented in the legislatures of their 
provinces, but it is impossible to regard the representation as 
leally effective in most cases. In Bihar and Orissa the 
aboriginal preponderance in the population of the tracts is repiu- 
duced ill tEe electoiate only in three constituencies out of nine 



Ill 'Wt> of the-i three, laeinbers really rejnW'Cntatr.e of tho 
aboriginals iiave been retinneJ at all three general eleetioiH 
The other .-even are repiesenhd at pro.-eni In iiienibern of l!it% 
very classes whom the aboriginals regard as mobt lioslile lu them. 
Two seats are also reserved for the representation of the 
aboriginals by nomination in the Bihar and Orissa Coiinei!. In 
Madias qualified resulents of the Agenct Tracts vote ni ihe con- 
stitiiencies formed out of the three districts in which ihe tracts 
are included The backward tracts of the Presideiun .ne also 
repiesented by a nominated member. The whole of the A^sam 
backward tracts iLOvennir 50.000 square miles and ooiipied by 
half a million hni tribesmen) are represented in the provincial 
legislature bv a single nomiinted member, who for a c.„.imiderab!e 
perial was a Welsh missionary 
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CHAPTEE CENTRAL LEUISLALI TE. 

173. The Indian Legislature consists of the Goveinor-Cauicral 
and two Chambers, viz , the Coiincjl of State end llie Legisia- 
tive x\ssembly. In each of these Chambers the majontx rtf 
members is elected. It is a euiioos feature that whereas tht‘ 
Go\crnmeiit of India Act fixes for the Council at State e 
inammoni size (60 membersL which it cannot exceed, n 
fixes for the Legislative Assembly a minimum membership (LiO), 
wdiicli it must at least contain. 

We must now give some descn[Uion oi the eoinpo^itifUi and 
powers of these two bodies. 

The Council of State. 

174. The scheme for the Countil of Slate cunianied lu the 
Moinagu-Chelmsford Report dilieied materially iiom the 
plan ultimate]} adopted and eiubodied in the Goveriuiicnt oi 
India Act. The authors of the Joint Report mtended the Council 
of Htcte to be the final legiblalne authojit} in iiiaUci:^ whi. h 
the GoTeriimeiii regards as essential 'h and therctoie aimed at 
creating “ a separate constitutional body, in which Go^ernniPiit 
will be able to command a majoiit} Mr. Montagu ami 
Lord Chclmsfoid disclaimed the intention of instituting a 
complete bi-cameral system, and regarded the Council of Stal(3 
rather as a Chamber of Appeal from the refusal oi the Lower 
House to pass necessary legislation. It would, theieforo, liti\e 
peiformed much the same function as the Grand Committees 
wdiich they proposed for the provinces. If the Legislative A'^sem- 
bly passed such legislation, and the Council of State agreed with 
it, wmll and good; but if not, the Council of State could 

be relied on to authorise wRat was needed. Thus, if the Exec ii- 
tive Government found itself unable to secure from the Assembly 
its essential legislation and its supplies, the plan of the Joint 
Report wms to provide means, for ii.^e on special occasions, of 
placing on the Statute Book, after full publicity and discussion, 
permanent measures to which the majority of members in llie 
Legislative A.ssembly may be unwuiling to assent”.! The 
method they proposed was that, if the Legislative Assembly le- 
fused to authorise an indispensable measure, the Goveiiior- 
General in Council might certify that the Bill wms essential to 
the interests of peace, order, or good government, and thereupon, 
after it had passed through all its stages in the Council of Slate, 
ihe Bill would become law without further reference to the 
Assembly. 

175. The Government of India Bill was introduced into Earlia- 
incut with provisions for the Council of State which followed 
tlie^e lines. The Joint Select Committee, to which the Bill was 
icAiicd, rejected the plan altogether. It reported that it did 



* M/0 Report, para, 277/278. 
T 31/0 Report para. 276 
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not “ accept the de\ice in the liili lus dialled, oi eairying goveni- 
nieiit measures tliroiigh the Council of State \utlioiit reference 
10 the Legislative Assembly, in cases where the latter body 
cannot bo got to assent to a law which the Governor-General 
conbiilers ebsential. Under the scheme which the Committee 
piopose to substitute for this procedure, there is no iiccesbity to 
retain the Council of State as an organ for govenimeni legisla- 
tion. It should therefore be reconstituted from the commence- 
ment as a true Second Chamber.” The alternative scheme to 
which the Committee referred wuis the plan, now embodied in 
the Act, by which the Governor-General may certify that it is 
essential for the safety, trantjuillity or interests of British India 
that a Bill which either Chamber of the Indian Legislature refuses 
to pass, should beiome lawn The view^ of the Joint Commitieo 
was that, while the Qovernor-Geueial in Council must in all 
circumstances be fully empowered to secure legislation required 
for the discharge of his responsibihties, “it is unw’orthy that 
such responsibility should be concealed through the action of a 
Council of State specially devised in its composition to secure 
the necessaiy powders.” It followed that there wuis no longer 
any ovei whelming reason wHy the Government should be able to 
command a majority in the Council of Slate, and the composi- 
tion actually fixed for that body was as follows. Out of a 
maximum number of 60, 34 membervS were to be elected : the 
balance was to be nominated, but not more than 20 of these could 
be “ official ” members. Those include such members of the 
Governor-Generars Coimcii as are nominated to be members of 
the Upper House (at present two out of the seven). But the Act 
contains the provision — also to be found in the constitution of the 
Union of South Africa— that an Executive Councillor has the 
right of attending and addressing, though not of voting in, the 
other Chamber also 

The electorate for the Council of State has been so framed 
as to give the Upper House a character distinct from that of the 
Legislative Assembly, and indeed the franchise is extremely 
restricted. Property qualifications have been pitched so high as 
to secure the representation of wealthy landowners and mer- 
chants ; previous experience in a central or provincial legislature, 
service in the chair of a municipal council, membership of a 
university Senate, and similar tests of personal standing and 
experience in affairs qualify for a vote. Electors are for the 
most pait grouped in communal constituencies; thus there is 
one member of the Council of State who is elected by the 
Muhammadans of the Madras Presidency, and four who are 
elected by the non-Muhammadans of that province. The Sikhs 
of the Punjab have a member. There is one member elected 
by the general constituency of Burma, and another by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce. Women are not entitled to vote at 
elections to the Council of State, or to offer themselves for 
election, though it is in the power of the Council of State to 
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pass a resolution whicii would remove both these baiiiers I’he 
Council of State sits under a President appointed by tiie Governor- 
General, and continues for five years, unless previously dissolved. 

Tlie Legislative Assembly* 

i7G. The Legislative Assembly now consists of 115 members, 
105 of whom are elected/ wdiile 26 are official meiuberh and il 
are nominated non-officials. In this last group are included 
the solo representative of the Depressed Classes, the sole repre- 
sentative of the Indian Christians, and the sole representative of 
the Anglo-Indian community. Another nominated non-ofiiiial 
comes from the North-West Frontier Province ; another re[)re- 
seiits labour interests; and another the Associated Cham^'ers 
of Commerce. 

The 26 officials include most of the Members of the Goveinor- 
Generars Council — the rest of the Council are members oi the 
Council of State, though, as we have said, the SoiitJi xlfrican 
piecedent is lollowed and any Executive Councillor can speak 
in either Cliarabm'. The other official members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly are either important members of the Govern- 
ment of India’s Sccietariat, such as the Military Secretary and 
the Foieign Secietary, or aie nominated as representatives of 
the different provincial Governments. These constitute the 

official bloc.” The authors of the Joint Eeport attached 
importance to their proposal that ” official members of the 
Assembly, other than members of the executive government, 
should be allowed a free right of speech and vote, except when the 
Government 'decides that their support is necessary.”! When, 
in the next Part of our Eeport, we discuss the actual working 
of the existing constitution, it will be material to consider how 
far this anticipation has been realised in practice. They went 
on to lay down that ” the President of the Legislative Assembly 
should be nominated by the Governor-General. We do not 
propose that his choice should be formally limited, but it seems 
necessary that, at any rate for the present, the President should 
be designated from among the official members. ”+ This recom- 
mendation was departed from in the Government of India Act. 
which provided that for the fii’st four years of the existence of 
the Legislative Assembly the President should be appointed by 
the Governor-General, but that thereafter he should be a member 
of the Assembly elected by that body and approved fay the 
Governor-General. This, therefore, constitutes a contrast with 
the mode of appointment of the IPresident of the Council of 
State. 


® This include Uhe sole member for Berar— an area bigger than Switzerland— 
who is elected by Berar voters> but (owing to the fact that the Assigned Distriefce 
of Berar are not technically British territory) is then given a title to ait ia the 
Assembly by the Governor-Generars nomination. See para. 90 above, 
t M/C Report, paragraph 275. 
t JioA 
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Elected Members of Legislative Assembly* 

177. The elected members of the Legislative Assembly are 
distributed amongst the provinces in proportions which do not 
appear to bear any close resemblance to the distribution of popu- 
lation or area, but on a basis which presumably reflects con- 
sideration of the importance of each province. The franchise 
has been arranged on the same lines as for the pro’vincial councils, 
but With somewhat higher electoral qualifications. Moslems 
have secured separate representation by the creation of con- 
stituencies containing none but Muhammadan voters in all 
provinces except Burma. Europeans also have separate repre- 
sentation, with one seat in Madras, twm in Bombay, three in 
Bengal, and one each m the United Provinces, Assam and 
Burma. There is no separate European lepreseniative from the 
Punjab, Bihar and Oiissa, or the Central Piovmces. The Sikhs 
of the Punjab form two separate coni>tituencies, each returnin'' 
a member. 48 out of the 103 seats filled by election are “ non» 
Muhammadan ” general constituencies, whether rural or mhan, 
i.e., the electorate excludes hluhammadaiis, though it includes 
every other sort of qiidlified votei except Europeans and Sikhs, 
where those have separate electorates. It will be appreciated 
that the system of communal electorates involves an overlapping 
of the aj'eas of Jlubammadan and non-Muhammadan con- 
stituencies, with the result that the average size of a general 
constituency for the Legislative Assembly cannot be reached hy 
dividing the total area of the nine provinces by the number of 
membcis returned by such constituencies. Indeed, in those 
•parts of India in wliidi the members of a particalar community 
are scatteied, the aiea of the constituency assumes surprising 
propoi lions. The Muhammadan member for the northern part 
of the province of Madras sits for an area of 82,950 square miles, 
which is just about the size of Britain. The Muhammadan 
member for the Central Provinces represents a constituency of 
nearly equal extent. The Muhammadan member for “ Patna, 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa is supposed to speak for Lloslems 
spread over an area of 61,950 square miles, which is about the 
extent of England and Wales. Hindu members are, in some 
cases, no better off; the Hindu member fur West Punjab, for 
example, represents non-Muhammadans inhabiting 64,964 square 
miles; and a Sikh member represents Sikhs scattered over the 
same huge area. 

It is w^orth noting that, wEile communal electorates exist for 
the Legislative Assembly to the extent we have indicated, there 
is no reservation of seats in “ general constituencies return- 
ing more than one member, such as maintains a minimum of 
Mahrattas in the Bombay Legislative Council, or secures the 
representation of non-Brahmins in Madras. 

Apart from the general constituencies, Muhammadan and 
non-]\rul}ammadaB, and the European seats, there are certain 
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special constituencies for landowners and for Indian com- 
merce. Thus, the Madras landholders elect to one seat; so do 
the Bengal landholders, the landholders of the United Provinces, 
of the Punjab, of Bihar and Orissa, and of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The Sind Jagirdars and Zemindars hold another seat 
in rotation with the Gujerat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdars, 
so that alternate Assemblies contain a representative of land- 
owners either from the northern or the more southern part of 
the Bombay Presidency. One member represents Madras 
Indian Commerce, and another the Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau, whose headquarters are in Bombay. Another seat 
alternates between the Bombay Millowners’ Association and the 
Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association; and yet another passes in 
rotation among three Indian commercial associations in Bengal, 
VIZ., the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the Marwari 
Association, and the Bengal Mahajan Sabha. Burma sends 
three non-European members to the Assembly, and these, with 
the Euiopean already mentioned, are the sole representatives 
(apait from the nominated official) of that vast and distant 
country. Delhi Province and Ajmer-Merwara both have one 
member. 

The composition of the Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly is given in tabular form on the following pages. 
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Legislative Powers* 

178. TJie Indian Legislature has power to make laws for all 
persoESj conrtSj places, and things within British India, for all 
subjects of His Majesty and servants of the Crown within other 
parts of India, and for all Indian subjects of His Majesty with- 
out and beyond, as well as within, British India; but tins 
general legislative power is subject to certain qualifications which 
will be found set out in subsections (2) and (3) of section 65 
of the Act* A more important hmitation, for practical pur- 
poses, is that contained in section 67, which requires the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor-General for the introduction of 
any measure affecting — 

(a} the public debt or public revenues of India or imposing 
any charge on the revenues of India ; 

(h) the rehgion or religious rites and usages of any class 
of British subjects in India ; 

(c) the discipline or maintenance of any part of His 
Majesty's Military, Naval or Air Forces; 

(d) the relations of the Government wuth foreign princes 
or States; 

or any measure — 

(i) regulating any provincial subject, or any part of a 
provincial subject, which has not been declared by rules 
under this Act to be subject to legislation by the Indian 
Legislature ; 

(lij repealing or amending any Act of a local legislatuie ; 

(iii) repealing or amending any Act or Ordinance made by 
the Governor-General. 


This IS the converse of the provision relating to provincial legis- 
latures, which requires the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General for certain kinds of legislation which w^ould more 
properly be considered at the Centie. In other words, there is 
really no formal distribution of legislative power in the Indian 
Constitution between tEe Centre and the provinces, although, 
for practical purposes, a real distribution of legislative power 
exists. This distribution follows the distinction between central 
and provincial subjects contained in the Schedule to the Devolu- 
tion Eules.^ But although topics of legislation are thus for 
practical purposes distributed, the Central Legislature is 
theoretically entitled to legislate for the whole field, at any rate 
if the Governor-General’s sanction is given in a case where 
the topic more naturally falls within the provincial sphere. 
At the same time, the danger of technical objections being 
raised and litigation promoted on the plea that the wrong legis- 
lature has passed the Act is avoided, for, once the Act has been 
^ passed, its validity is not open to question in a law suit. 


( 2 
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See Appendix 11, p. 126* 
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Financial Powers. 

179. Tlie financial powers of the Indian Legislature will be 
dealt with more fully in Part V of this Tolume, but it 
Vvfiil be convenient to state here that expenditure on the follow- 
ing heads is authorised by the Governor-General in Council 
without being voted : — 

(i) interest and sinking fund charges on loans ; 

(ii) expenditure of which the amount is prescribed by or under any law 

(iii) Salaries and pe sions payable to or to the dependants of— 

(a) persons appointed by r ulth the approval of His Majesty or by 
the Secretary of tate in Councii ; 

(5) chiei commissioners an i judicial commissioners ; 

(c) persons appointed before the 1st day ot April, 1921, by the 
Governor-General in Council or by a local government to servnces or posts 
classified by rules imder the Act as superior services or posts ; and 

(iv) Sums payable to any person who is or has been in the civil sci \ ice of 
the Crown in India under any order of the Secretary of Slate in Count il, of 
the G vernor- General m Council, or of a governor, made upon an appeal 
made to him m pursuance of rules made under the Act. 

(v) expenditure classified bv the order of the Governor- Genera I in Council 
as — 

(a) ecclesiastical, 

(b) political; 

(c) defence 

Under the last head nearly the whole oi the Aiiny expenditure 
is non-voted/* but the charges for the civil secretariat of the 
Ariiiy Departmeni aie not included in the classificaiion Apart 
from this, it has become usual for the Governor-General to give 
directions which enable Army expenditure as a whole to be 
discussed by the Legislative Assembly, though no vote on it 
can be taken The classification of certain expenditure as 

political ” results in excluding from the vote of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly the expenses of the department wUich is con- 
cerned with the relations betw’een the Crown and tlie Indian 
States 

As legards votable expenditure, the demands for grants are 
submitted to the Legislative Assembly alone, though the annual 
statement of estimated revenue and expenditiiie is presented 
simultaneously in both chambers, and in both the same discus- 
sion of main principles is permitted. The Finance Bill, which 
is the annual statutory authority for most of the central taxa- 
tion, comes before both Houses, which have equal power in 
dealing with it. Only the Assembly, however, can grant or with- 
hold supply. If the Legislative Assembly declines to vote a 
demand put before it, the Governor-General in Council is 
empowered to declare that he is satisfied that the demand which 
has been refused is essential to the discharge of Ms responsi- 
bilities ; and thereupon the Government of India acts as though 
the demand had received the assent of the Legislative Assembly. 
The exercise of this power by the Governor-General in Council 
is usually called the “restoration '' of a rejected demand for 
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a grant As will be seen when, later on, we describe the work- 
ing of the legislative machine, of whose structure we are now 
giTing an account, it has been resorted to on numerous occasions 

Certification. 

ISO. We have already referred, in paragraph 175, to the 
corresponding power of over-riding control over Bills, which rests 
with the Governor-Greneral m the case of failure of either 
chamber of the Indian Legislature to pass essential legislation. 
The Governor-General may secure the enactment of a Bill whose 
pas-^age in the form considered to be necessary is refused by 
the Indian Legislature, by certifying that the Bill is essential 
for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of British India, or any 
pait thereof. If the Bill, in the form which the Governor- 
General considers essential, has been rejected by one chamber 
before being laid before the other, the latter is given the oppor- 
tunity of consenting to it, though, if it does not do so, the 
Signature of the Governor-Generial validates the Act. This 
power of certification has, in fact, been used four times since 
the Beforms w^ere put into force. The first occasion was in 
19’22, when Lord Beading over-rode the Assembly by certifying 
the Princes Protection Act. The second and third occasions 
were iii 1923 and 1924, when the annual Finance Bill had to 
be certified. The last occasion was in 1925, when a Bill became 
law by the Governor-GeneraFs certificate to supplement the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act of that year — a pro- 
vincial Act which had been certified by the Governor of Bengal. 
On all four occasions the Council of State approved the- Bill. 
It IS not without significance that no occasion has arisen during 
the last five years when the Governor-GeneraFs power of certifi- 
cation has been invoked. When the Governor-General feels 
himself compelled to “ certify,” the Act has to be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, and has no effect until it has sub- 
sequently received His Majesty’s assent. But provision is made 
that where, in the opinion of the Governor-General, a state 
of emergency exists which justifies such action, the Governor- 
General may direct that the Act which he has certified shall 
come into operation forthwith It thereupon does so, subject, 
however, to disallowance by His Majesty in Council 

Eelations between the two Houses. 

181 Two chambers so different m complexion are bound, on 
occasions, to differ in view, and the Government of India Act 
seeks to provide methods for avoiding or composing such 
differences. The three means devised by the Act, or by statu- 
tor} rules under it, are Joint Committees, Joint Conferences, 
and Joint Sittings. The first is a means of forestalling 
differences and expediting the passage of a particular Bill. The 
adoption of this procedure requires a formal resolution in each 
chamber, and each nominates an equal number of members. 
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The second means is to be used when a difference of opiiiion 
has arisen. At a Joint Conference each chamber is represented 
by an equal number of members, but no decision is taken. The 
results of a Conference are to be looked for in the subsiqiient 
proceedings of either or both chambers. The case is different 
where the thmd means is adopted. Wliere the originating and 
the revising chambers have failed to reach agreement within 
six months of the passing of the Bill by the originating chamber, 
it rests with the Governor-General, in his discretion, to convene 
a Joint Sitting of both chambers, at which those present 
deliberate and vote upon the Bill in the shape given to it by 
the originating House, and on the outstanding amendments. 
The decision there taken is deemed to be the decision of both 
chambers. This method of composing differences is more 
suited to general legislation than to Finance Bills, for it may 
not be adopted till six months have elapsed since the pas'^age 
of the Bill in the originating chamber. In practice, how^ever, 
it has never been employed for either purpose. 
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CHAPTEB 9.— THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

182. ^ The Central Government is the Governor-General in 
Council. There is no statutory limit to the number of members 
of the Governor-Generars Council; there are, in fact, now seven 
such members, as follows : — 

Army Member (the Ooinmander-in-Chief). 

Elome Member, 

Finance Member. 

Law Member. 

Commerce Member. 

Member in charge of Education, Health and Lands. 

Member in charge of Industries and Labour. 

Composition of the Executive Council. 

183, The Commander-in-Chief, besides controlling Aimy 
Headquarters, is in charge of a civil department called the Aimy 
Department, which performs functions roughly analogous to those 
of the civil secretariat of the Secretary of State for War in this 
country. Its Secretary is also nominated to be an official 
member of the Central Legislature. The Home Department 
deals with the All-India civil services, and with such subjects 
as police, and prisons, and judicial matters so far as these subjects 
are the concern of the Central Government. It initiates legisla- 
tion in the sphere of both civil and criminal law and controls 
administration of such subjects, so far as the Central Governmen'i 
IS concerned. In areas outside the nine provinces it exercises a 
direct jurisdiction; within these areas its departmental control 
is made effective through the Governor in Council. In short, it 
is also the department which has general charge of internal 
affairs and the oversight of internal politics. The Law Member 
is the head of the Legislative Department, and is responsible 
for the drafting of Government Bills. He advises the Govern- 
ment on many legal questions but does not, like a Law Officer 
in Britain, conduct any Government cases in court. In addition 
to the Commerce Department, the Commerce Member is in 
charge of the Railway Department which functions through an 
organisation known as the Railway Board. The Education, 
Health and Lands Department is also concerned wuth such 
subjects as local government, agriculture, forests, famine-relief, 
etc., so far as these things touch central administration and 
responsibility, and, in addition, deals with questions concerning 
the position of Indians in other parts of the Empire. The 
Department of Industries and Labour also concerns itself with 
the Post Office and the telegraphs, irrigation, factories, and civil 
aviation. 

The Viceroy himself holds the portfolio of the Foreign and 
Political Department. There is a Secretary in charge of each 
of the two branches, who holds the rank of Secretary to 
Government and sits as a nominated official in one or other 
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House of the Central Legislatuie. The Foreign braiirh con- 
ducts external affans and lelations \\ith frontier tubes; the 
Political blanch has charge of relations with the Indian Stahls; 
and its organisation has been alieady described in an earlier 
chapter," 

It will be seen, thcrefoie, that, while ilieic aic sc\en Excca- 
tive Councillors, there are nine cential dcpaitniriits. 

184, The Members of the Go\einor-GcPi’hir3 Council are 
appointed by y;an’aiit under the Panal Sign Manual. The only 
provision in the Government oi India \ci as to their (iiialifica- 
tiens is that thiee of (hem must be peuons who have been for at 
least ten 3 'ears in the service of the Crown m Tndii, and ane 
rnrut be of not less than ten leiis’ sLu’d uc , ^ a haui^du M 
England or Ireland, or as a incmboi of the Eat ally ot Advocates 
in S<^otlaiid, or as pleader of an Indroi lliuh Court, In 
practice, out of the six members ofher thin the (Vmnniidcr-in- 
Clncf, tliiee are Tndians, We iune abcady siaCxl tint eardi of 
the Exeuithc roiintillors is a member M* one -a* uib*'- rhiinlmr 
of the Indian Legislature, and has aho the rmht of attending in, 
and addressing, the tliamher to t.Licli he does nof ludoiig. But 
Executive Councillors are iieccssaiilv offuial ir embers of the 
Legislahiie; if a non-official momber, whether elected or 
nominated, weic to become a Meiiiher of the Goveinor-Geneiars 
Councih his seat in the chamber to which ho belonged would 
become vacant and have to be rr^fillod, while ilie ExeuitiAe 
Coi]n''dlOi rejoined the T.egislature in another capacity. 

Constitutional Position of Government oi India. 

ISf^. It wuli be appreciated, of < ouise, that the rTn\eiiimeiii of 
India, ill its relation to the IcciCature to which iL Members 
belong, differs altogeiher fiom the C4ovGjnmems of the pro\t!iees. 
Xo division of functions has 1 een imposed op the Goieniment 
of India, and none of its Members arc constimtionailv '‘respon- 
sible ” to the Central Legislature XM vote ol that Ijimi’^latiue 
can bring about a change in its composition, ilioucb we Cx dl 
tahe occasion later on to point out how LonsuLiable an Inllum^f e 
the Legislature is able to exercise on its polag . 

The design of the constitution of the Goveinnicnt M Ii uia 
is indicated in the third formula of the IMontagu-Chehiisford 
Eeport t That formula laid dowm that it “ nnmfc rcnuiin wholly 
responsible to Parliament.” In all essential matteis its own 
authority, save for its accountability to Parliament, remains indis- 
putable. The superintendence, direction, and control of the civil 
and military government of India are vested in the Goteiuoi'- 
General in Council, but he is required to pay clue obedience to 
all such orders as he may receive from the Secretaiy of State. 
In constitutional theory, therefore, the Government of India 
is a subordinate official government under His Majesty’s 
Gov ernment, though in actual practice this r elation of ag ency is 

* Part T, chap. 9, para. 109. 

I M/C Report, para. 190. See above, para. 139. 
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cnalified by the extent to wMch (1) authority is left in the hands 
tf the Governineiit of India to be exercised without reference to, 
or orders from, the Secretary of State, and (2) influence is 
exerted by the Indian Legislature upon the acts and policies of 
the Central Executive. 

Fimetions oi Government of India. 

186. We have already described the division of administrative 
liiictions between central subjects and provincial subjects, and 
the list of central subjects will bo found set out m Appendix II 
at the end of Chapter 3 above. It is these central subjects which, 
the Goveniment of India has to administer. In addition, it lias 
two other mam duties on the executive side. First, there is 
entrusted to it the power of superintendence, direction, and 
« ontrol over provincial Governments in respect of all ‘‘ re^eiwed 
piovincial subjects — Devolution Eule 49 limits its coiiespoiidiiig 
supervision over tran^feried ” subjects to cases in which inter- 
ference is required (1) to safeguard the administralioii of central 
subjects, (2) to decide disputed questions between tvo provinces, 
or to safeguard the civil sendees in India, and one or tvo 
other special matters. 

187. Secondly, it is the Government of India which is 
responsible for the administration of all subjects in areas cl 
British India not included within tlie boundaries of the nine 
Governors’ provinces. These areasi are the Nortli-'West Fiontier 
Province, British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer- Meiwara, Coorg, 
and the Andaman and Nicobar Islands. In each of tlie^se theie 
is a Chief Commissioner. We shall give some account of these 
special areas iii Part IV, Chapter 5 of this volume, and it is 
sufiSeient here to emphasize that their wdiole administration and 
finance are a central charge, including matters, like education 
and public health, wFich, in a Governor’s province, W'ould be in 
ministerial hands. For example, the department of the 
Executive Councillor whose accumulation of duties leads to his 
being desenbed as the Member in charge of Education, Health, 
and Lands,” is responsible for schools and hospitals in the Xerth- 
West Frontier Province and the other special areas just men- 
tioned. Coorg stands rather apart, for in Coorg a Legislative 
Council has been set up, provincial subjects have been separated 
from central subjects, and separate revenues have been allocated 
to the local Administration ; but there has been no explicit de- 
volution of authority to its Chief Commissioner. In the other 
centrally administered areas there are no legislative councils. 

^ The local Executives are merely agencies of the Government of 
India ; the annual estimates of revenue and expenditure are pait 
of the central budget ; there is no limit to the power of control 
vested in the Governor-General in Council ; and no rival to the 
legislative authority of the Indian Legislature. 


p. 126. 

t Colo red pink on the map at the end of this volume. 
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Meetings of Governor-General^s Council* 

188 At meetings of the Governor-Generars Coancii, if the 
Governor-General himself is present, he presides. In his absence, 
his place is taken by the Member of his Executive Council whom 
he has appointed to be its vice-President. At any meeting of 
his Council the Governor-General, or other person presiding, 
and one other Member (not being the Commander-in-Chief) 
form a quorum sufficient for the exercise of all the functions of 
the Government of India. All orders of the Governor-General 
in Council are signed by a Secretaiy to the Government of India. 
If a difference of opinion arises at a meeting of the Goveriior- 
General’s Council, the decision of the majority is binding, and, 
if the Members are equally divided, tlie Governor-General, or 
other person presiding, has a second or castiiig vote. But if 
what is proposed conflicts with the view of the Governor-General 
as to what is essential for the safety, tranquillity, or interests of 
Brhish India, he may, on his own authority and responsibility, 
over-rule the decision, in which case any tw’O Members of the 
dissentient majority may ask that the matter be re|_x>rted to the 
Secretary of State and that the report raav be accompanied by 
copies of any minutes made by Members of the Council. 

In practice, the Governor-General’s Council meets at short 
intervals, and all the most important decisions of the Government 
of India are made by it. There are naturally many other matters 
which are decided and disposed of in the different departments, 
which have behind them the authority of the whole Government. 
One of the Members of Government, who sits in the Legislative 
Assembly, acts as leader of the House; this duty iisuilly falls 
to the lot of the Home Member, 
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CIIAPTEE 10.— THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR- 

GENERAL. 

189. In previous chapters some reference has of necessity 
been made to the special powers, functions and duties of the 
Governor-General, or Viceroy as he is alternatively called. It 
is convenient however to reassemble them here and to give a 
brief sketch of the working of the high office which is filled by 
the representative of the King-Emperor. 

Appointed from among the most prominent public men in 
Great Britain, and usually discharging Ms task for a period of 
five years, the Governor-General occupies the most responsible, 
as it is the most picturesque and distinguished, office in the over- 
seas service of the British Crown.^ Eor, while his activities 
comprise all the social and benevolent obligations of the 
Governor-General in the self-governing Dominions, there rests 
upon the Governor-General of India a direct personal share in 
the main burden of government, such as pertains to no other 
representative of the Sovereign within the Empire. Formerly, 
the Governor-General could not leave India during his term 
of office. By an amendment of the Statute, made in 1924, he 
may now be granted leave of absence once, but not more than 
once, and (unless special reasons require it) for not more than 
four months. 


Powers and Responsibilities. 

190. Normally caiTying out his functions with the guidance 
and conciiiTence of the Members of his Executive Council, 
and subject to the veiy critical observation of a popularly-elected 
Legislature representing about 230 millions of people, he can, 
in cases of emergency and stress, completely over-ride that 
Council and disregard the most fully considered expression of 
opinion of that Legislature. 

Thus, if in any matter Ms judgment is that the safety, tran- 
quillity and interests of British India, or any part thereof, are 
essentially affected, he may reject the advice of his Council, and 
thereupon the decision of the Government of India, whether for 
action or inaction, is the decision of the Viceroy himself. The 
rules for the transaction of Council business, the allocation of 
portfolios among its Members, and the limitation of their scope, 
are entirely subject to Ms final decision. Similarly, in the case 
of the Indian Legislature, the Governor-General can dissolve 
either chamber or, if in special circumstances he thinks fit, can 
extend its life. He can insist on the passing of legislation 
rejected by either or both chambers by certifying that such 
passage is “ essential for the safety, tranquillity or interests of 
British India or any part thereof.’’ And while he may, with the 

* I am offered a magnificent post, the most responsible and honourable in 
the service outside England.” Lord Lansdowne to his mother, Eeb. 8, 188S. 
Biography by Lord Newton, p. SO.'l 
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assent of his Council ^ restore grants refused 
he can on his sole initlatiTe authorise such 
thinks to be necessary for the safety or tran 
India or any part thereof. He may withhold 
Bill, central or proYincial, or reserve such Bill 
pleasure. He has, in addition, powers in an e 
consulting the Legislature, to legislate by 
efect for not more than sis months. 

The previous sanction of the Governor-G^ 
for the introduction of certain classes of Bills, 1 
and provincial legislatures. It is for him to 
of central expenditure fall within the noii-^ 
On him, too, falls the duty of nominating a 
and non-official members to the Central Leg 

191. These are the principal legal power 
Governor-General, but no mere list of powei 
full importance of his office or the range 
authority. The course of Indian politics is f 
by his personality and influence. By the use 
conversations and by his constant personal in 
political crisis is averted, and resort to his le, 
often thereby made imnocessary. Only fou 
Eeforms has the Viceioy’s power of certificali 
of, and never yet has the premature dissolut 
Legislature been required. Tery few days pas 
leading men in public life to the Governor-G 
grave political event comes under his notfic^ 
takes occasional opportunities of laying his 
Central Legislature by direct oddresb. Puri 
constant communication with the Governors 
no new policy -of any importance is ever e. 
them without their consultation with, and 
currence of, the Governor-General 

Viceroy^s Eelatioas with lEdiaa I 

192- To the wide range of political respe 
on the Governor-General's shoulders in 
the governing of British India is m 
personal charge of the relations of In 
countries, and of British India with the vari< 
It is a proof of the confidence felt in the C 
office that tlm Indian Princes should so strong] 
before the Butler Committee) to be placed 
ship with the Governor-General himself rathei 
with the Gavernor-Generai in Council. Even 
of importance in connection with the Indii 
issued in the name of the Government of 
a special concern of tEe Viceroy. Ar 
normal conditions there is no interference b; 
of India in the internal affairs of the Indi* 
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ca^es of grave misgovernment or internal political trouble , when 
need for interference by the Suzerain Power occasionally arises^ it 
13 Upon the Governor-General himselfthat the actual responsibility 
rests for initiating and carrying through such action as may be 
required. The Viceroy is the link between British India and 
the Indian Princes; in this connection ceremonial visits and 
personal interviews take up much of his time ; and at the annual 
session of the Chamber of Princes it falls to him to preside. 

His Eesponsibility to the Secretary of State. 

198. The Governor-General is at all times in intimate relation 
and consultation with the Secretary of State for India, keeping 
him fully informed of Indian events through regular correspond- 
ence both by letter and cable. And apart from this |)ersonai 
correspondence and the relationship which it marks, section 
38 of the Government of India Act requires the Governor- 
General in Council to pay due obedience to all such orders 
as he may receive from the Secretary of State, and thus, 
by the exercise of the powers of control over Indian finance, 
legislation and administration inherent in the Secretary 
cf State, the supervision of the British Parliament over Indian 
a&aho IS secured. We need not deal further with this matter 
here, as it forms the subject of the following chapter. 
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CHAPTEE IL— THE KDIA OFFICE. 

194« In Chapter 5 of this Part of om* Eeport wa liaTc described 
the powers and responsibilities, in reLitioii to the goxeriinient 
of India, which were transferred to Indian lepisLitures by the 
Q-overnment of India Act of 1919 and the rules iiiado under 
it. Outside the field of administration so iraiiblerred the 
responsibility of Parliament for the good governiociii oi India 
remains unimpaired. 

The Secretary of State for India- 

195. The office of Secretary of State for India and the 

Council of India were created by the Act of JSu8, when 
there passed to them the authority formerly exereihcd by 
the Board of Control under Pitt’s xlct of as well 

as the functions of the Court of Pirectors of the East 
India Company. The Secretary of State for India, a 
member of the Cabinet, is the iiuinediate agent of JAiiuimeiii 
for the discharge of its responsibilities in Indian affairs, and the 
Government of India x\ct prescribes his poweis and so defines 
the region within which he may be held to account by Parlia- 
ment. Tho Secretary of State is authorised by the Act to 
superintend, direct and control all acts, operations aiul conoerns 
which relate to the go\erimieni or the revenues of India; and 
the Governor-General, and through him the provincial (iovern- 
ments, are required to pay due obedience to the oialers ol tlie 
Secretary of State. The chain of consiitiitioiial resp.oubihhjty is, 
however, complicated by the exi^lence of ihe Couii<*ii ui India, 
which is associated with the Seeretaiy of Stale iu his dunes 
and which has independent pow’ers in certain inipmtani matters, 

The Connell oi India. 

196. The Council consists of liom 8 to Id members; they 
are appointed by the Secretary ol Slate for a term of ii\e }ears, 
and half of them must be persons who have long ami recent 
experience of India, A member of the Cooneil can only be 
removed from his office by His Majesty on an aJdiess of both 
Houses of Parliament. Short of this diustic step, the Council is, 
therefore, free, in theory, to exercise its separate powtis, which 
will be described below, independently not only ol the Secretary 
of State but of Parliament. 

The special powers of the Council are conferred by various sec- 
tions of the Government of India Act, which require the con- 
currence of a majority of the votes at a meeting of the Council for 
the decision of certain classes of questions. The most important 
of these are (a) grants or appropriations of any part of the 
revenues of India — in effect, the expenditure of Indian revenues, 
(h) the making of contracts for the purposes of the Act, and (c) 
the making of rules regulating matters connected with the civil 
services and, in particular, regulating the general conditions 
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liBdcr wliicli tile more important officials serve. The last pro- 
vision seciii'es that the consent of a majority of the Council 
of India is necessary to any change in the position or condi- 
tions of employment of members of the principal services. Out- 
side the field covered by these special provisions the Secretary 
of State has pov7er to direct the manner in which the business 
of the Secretary of State in Council or the Council of India 
shall be transacted, and any order made or act done in accord- 
ance with such direction is treated as being an order of the 
Secretary of State in Council. The effect of this provision is 
that (except on matters for which a majority of the votes of 
the Council is required by the Act) the Secretary of State is free 
to lay before it or to withhold from it at his discretion any 
matter arising for decision. 

Superiatendencej Direction and Control. 

197. The generality of the Secretary of State’s powers of 
superintendence, direction and control and of the Council’s con- 
trol over the expenditure of the revenues of India is, of course, 
restricted by the devolution of authority made under the Act of 
1919. It will be remembered (see paragraph 186 above) that the 
supervision of the Governor-General in Council over transferred 
subjects was restricted by rule for certain specified purposes. A 
corresponding rule made under section 19A of the Act prescribes 
that the powers of superintendence, direction and control vested 
in the Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council 
under the Act shall, in relation to transferred subjects, be 
exercised for certain purposes only, viz, : — to safeguard central 
subjects; to decide questions arising between two provinces 
which have failed to agree; to safeguard Imperial interests; to 
determine the position of the Government of India in respect 
of questions arising between India and other parts of the 
Empire; and to safeguard the exercise of powers and duties 
imposed upon the Secretary of State or the Secretary of State 
in Council by certain sections of the Act. The effect is, broadly, 
that the Secretary of State and Parliament are not concerned 
with the administration of transferred subjects. 

Limitation on Oouncirs Financial Control. 

198. The change in the Councirs financial control is less 
simple, and it is necessary to set out in some detail the extent 
|to which the generality of its financial powers has been qualified. 
As a prehminary, it should be made clear that the Council never 
has had any power of initiating action or expenditure ; it can only 
consider proposals put before it by the Secretary of State. 
Further, its decisions in matters of expenditure are subject to a 
statutory provision that ‘ * the revenues of India shall . . . ^ » 
be applied for the purposes of the government of India alone ” ; 
and s^tion 22 secures that, except for preventing or repelling 
actual invasion of His Majesty’s Indian possessions, Indian 
revenues cannot be expended on military operations carried on 
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beyond the external frontiers of India without the consent of 
both Houses of Parliament. 

199. The rule made under section 19a, which has been referred 
to above, withdrew iiom the control of the Council of India 
practically the whole of expenditure on transferred subjects in 
the proTinces. In the reserved field (subject to a broad 
delegation of control to provnicial Governments wducli will 
be dealt with m Part IJlr the consent of the Council to 
expenditure is still required. Bat its consent does not authorise 
votahle expenditure; it is in clfect no more than an aiilliority 
to the provincial Government to seek the appiuval o£ its legislative 
council, with which, subject to certification, tlie last word rests. 
Over non-votahlo expenditure the control of the Ihinieil remains 
constitutionally unrestricted, thoiigb, as has been said, it is 
subject in practice to wide delegatum to authorities in India 

The Council’s conliol over expenditure by the Cential Govern- 
ment is similar to its powers in relation to the leMuved subjects 
in the provinces. A ereat part of tlie expendituie of ihe 
Central Government is non-votalde — consi.Gmg as it does largely 
of defence and debt clnuges. There is, Iheiefae, in this im- 
portant region no question of a division oi contiol between the 
Council and the Assembly; the foimer is still the constitutional 
authority for expenditure. 

Composition ol tlie Present CounciL 

200. At present there arc ten members of the Council of India. 
Of these, six are retired members of the Indian Civil Seivice, 
one is the Chairman of one of the great British banks, one wais 
a member of the British commercial comniimit) of Culcutbi, 
w’hicli he represented for some time in the Asseinblx , and two aie 
Indian gentlemen w^lio have taken a prominent pari iii Indian 
politics Of the SIX Civil Service members, one was Home 
Member of the Government of India, one has been (Jo’.eruor 
of a province, three have held high office in the financial, politi- 
cal and foreign departments of the service, and one has been a 
Judge of a Provincial High Couit. The last is an Indian. 
Ordinarily, the Council aho oontauw a Geneuil Officer oi the 
Indian Army wdio has held Ingli command in India. 

In actual wmrking, the Council is divided up into coiainittees 
corresponding to ihe bioad divisions of the subjects coming up 
for decision. Doubtful questions arc discussed \eiy fully at 
meetings of these committees and often in preliniinary wnlten 
notes. The full Council meets normally oiK'e a v;eek Ail the 
members have an opportunity before the meeting of the Council 
of seeing the papers relevant to questions coming up for decision, 
and the action proposed to be taken If there is a difference of 
opinion, the question is debated in the Council. If, as is general, 
the matter has been fully discussed in one or more committees, 
the approval of the Council is usually registered without debate. 


See leioTv, para. 26G. 
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Avvvsmx V. 

Note OB tlie History of Separate MuhamiBadaa lepiesentatioa. 

I li. lu uit^.^auation is to be understood, it is essential 
cf tlic events which have led up to it. 
Wt.^iivivAae, to give in this Appendix a short account 

of n.c iarUs»v .n’ communal representation, so far as the 
iliiLoiihoahn ■.niiffumitv is concerned, up to the time of the 
pa-sijig ii till' liu\ eminent of India Act, 1919. 

2 . I ;,.e Iialimi i ouncils Act of 1892, and the regulations made 
iindtu' n, jixoulcd that the Government should nominate to the 
counml^ pcrrniL-' M,*lcctcd bj important public bodies, such as 
rmiihcij/dlitics, district boards, universities and associations of 
merchants, etc. The object was that “ each important class 
shall h:i\e the oppoiiimity of making its views known in 
council by tlic mouth of some member specially acquainted with 
Directions were given that representation should be 
pro\uiril for certain classes and interests, among which the 
MuhaniiUwnhuH wnv named; but the regulations did not confer 
the right of selection upon any oommunity, and it was left to 
the (io\cnicu or rieutenant-Governor, after the various bodies 
inentioned above had made their choice, to fill the nominated 
scats noi held by oflicials in such a manner as would, in his 
opinion, uire a fair representation of the claims oi the different 
com nnuiitic'^ 

:i. It was not until the Horley-Minto reforms, which were first 
'disc U 5 st‘d ill 1906 and were embodied in the Indian Councils Act 
of .1909. that the principle of separate representation for 
l^luhainitiadiins was first adopted. In 1906 a Committee of 
the Ticeroy's Execuitive Council had been formed to consider the 
necessity for further reforms, and a Muhammadan deputation, 
led by H IT. the Aga Khan, wuited on the Viceroy (Lord Minto) 
to put fciw ird the vietvs of the Muhammadan community. 
The dcpiu uion nioile a strong claim for communal representar 
lion, in the event of the principle of election being accepted. It 
based tbi^ rdaiiii on certain grounds which are summarised here 
as they became the starting point for all subsequent demands on 
the part il the Muhammadans. 

fD Tn the wdiole of India the Muhammadans amounted 
to between a fifth and a quarter of the population at that 
time 62 millions out of 294 millions. 

^'2^ The percentage of Muhammadans to Hindus was 
really larger than was usually admitted, owing to the olassih- 
cation of the depressed classes and animists as Hindus. 

The importance of the Muhammadan population was 
shown bv the fact that its number was greater than the 
jxipiilation of any first class European State except Bussia. 

Government of India Despatch of 26t}i October, 1892 quoted in tlie M/0 

Report, para. 227. 
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(4) The political importance oi the community and ita 
contribution to Imperial defence eiilitied it to a larger repre- 
sentation than that based on numbers alone. 

(5) Previous representation had been inadeqiiuite and the 
persons nominated not always acceptable to the community. 

(6) With joint electoral bodies only MuhamiuaclaiH 
svmpatlietic to the Hindus would o\er be elected. 

They demanded therefore , — 

(1) Communal representation in accordance with tiieir 
numeiical suengthj mci il pontion and loc d iiiiliience, on 
district and municipal boards. 

(ii) An abbiiivnce of Muli uimicalai repi. -oiu itioii on the 
gjrcrnmg bodies of iiniNersities. 

(hi) Communal represent iition on provincial councils, cdcc- 
tion being by special electoral c^jllegcs composed of lluliam- 
midan landlords, lavjer--, mci liaiitb. uid repiesentatives 
of other inipcitaul mterc-l'', imivcndty giadiiatcs of a 
certain standing and mcinbeis of dioirict and miinici| al 
boards. 

(iv) The number oi Huluuniaadan reprcbOiitalivcs in the 
Imperial Legislative Council should not depend on their 
numerical stieiigth, and Muhainmad«ins should never be in 
an inehective minority The\ should be elected fai as 
possible (as opposed to being uomuiatod), election hhug 
by special Muiiammadan college^ composed of landowners, 
lawyers, inerebants, members of prewincial coiiiicils. feliows 
of universities, etc. 

Lord Mmto's reply is recognised as the official acknow- 
ledgment of the Muhammadan claim for separate represent atum 
and is still looked upon by Muhammadans as a definite pledge 
The most impoitant passage in this reply w^as as follows : — 

“ Tlie pitli of your address, as I understand it, is a claim that under any 
system of representation, whether it affects a municipality or a distiict boani 
or a legislative council, in which it is proposed to introduce or inciease .ai 
electoral organisation, tne Muhammadan community should be represenied 
as a community. You point out that in many cases electoial liodies as now 
constituted cannot be expected to return a Mulcimmadan candidate, and 
that if by chance they did so, it could only be at the sacrifice of such a candi- 
date's views to those of a majority opposed to his community whom lie 
v/ould in no w’ay represent ; and you justly claim that your position should 
he estimated not only on your numerical strength, but in respect to the 
political importance of your community and the service it has rendered to 
the Empire. I am entirely in accord with you. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I make no attempt to indicate by what means the representation of 
communities can be obtained, but I am as firmly convinced as I believe you 
to be that any electoral representation m India would be doomed to 
miscMevous failure which aimed at grantmg a personal enfranchisement 
regardless of the beliefs and "radition^ of the communities composing the 
population of this continent.” 

4. The Conimittee of the Viceroy’s Executive Council which, 
as already stated, was considering the question decided that 
jyiiiliammadans hitherto had not been sufficiently represented, 
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i.tti: j idn\ ix' , In the provincial couneilsj and pro- 
j'oanL in to which might be secured by Miiham- 

iKadao*^ ill tiio *t):n%e of competition with others as selected 
reprt\MHita!i\os if 1 (km 1 bodies, the reservation of seats to be 
filled by r< pa 'eiitaiues elected by separate Muhammadan 
€lect4^r itor , rue i ‘ominittee suggested as electoral qualifications 
the pajjueiit <;f Imid re\emie or income tax or the possession of a 
iiniversif} ihnimu Id the Imperial Legislative Council of 46 
seats, tie rcvdiimttco proposed to allot four seats specially to 
MufaimiDjdaiD n! which two were to be filled by nomination 
by the ViA'n dihl tvrf> by election from the provinces. The 
electoKite w* s It; he compo&ed of the Muhammadan non-official 
provincLl (MuninlinrSj iMuhammadan fellows of universities and 
Miihaminmlans paying income tax or land revenue above a 
cerUhii flu ire. 

Tht.'C pn were accepted by the Government of India. 

Before i fucil ilecL^inn, however, was taken, the provincial 
Govenm uin Wiie a'^ked for their views and instructed to con- 
sult with in Di'il u.t kval bodies and representative individuals 
of variw; chh'us. 

'Fhe foniDviai iiuveinmenls reported favourably on the 
general Si’hime, th.ough some of them were doubtful as to the 
advisahiLiy of org.inising separate Muhammadan electorates. 
The Govi rnnient of India, therefore, suggested that, w’hile such 
electorate < .fjoiiiJ be organised where possible, in other cases 
represenmtives might be chosen by the local Muhammadan 
As?<^ciatiun, and vhcre neither of these courses was possible, 
recourse bhmdd be had to nomination. 

5. The Sctreiary c^f State (Lord Moiie}^), in a Despatch of 
27th Xovember. 1908, ac<‘epted the principle of securing 
adequate Maiicmmadan representation, but expressed doubts 
as to t!’e .raggiiStion for separate Muhammadan electorates, 
parti} beciinse of difficulties of organisation in provinces where 
the uonimunil} was thinly scattered, and paitly because the 
proprusal woiiid give 3Iahammadans a double vote, one in the 
seiection oi representatives from local bodies, etc., and another 
in a cnmmiinai constituency. 

He proposed, therefore, for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, a system of reservation of seats to be operated 
as follow-. In each electoral area, an electoral college was to 
be established, the members of wffiich were themselves to be 
elected in communal proportions (that is to say, a fixed number 
of Hindus and Muhammadans corresponding to the numerical 
strength of these communities in the area concerned) by a joint 
electorate composed of substantial landowners paying a certain 
amount of land revenue, members of rural or sub-divisjonal 
boards, members of district boards and members of municipal 
corporations. These electoral colleges would, in their turn, elect 
their representatives to the provincial councils, the members 
being free to vote for any candidate, but the seats having been 
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previoiirfiy allot ted on a cominurKiI baM:^ Seuous obje.iit i, 
however, was taken to this proposal In the l^Iohaniiiiadan (on*- 
munity, and on 27th JanuaiT, 1909, l deputation oi tlie Ain 
India Muslim League, headed Ln the late Mr Ameer AL (cdUi- 
wards the EigliB Hon. Sir Ameer Ah', mlemeued the Seci\tea;. 
of State to piotest against it Ti'e niembeis ol the depiiiaiiou 
insisted that joint electorates w’ouid not select Miihamiu td iii> 
who would satibfactonly represent their comiiiunitj, ani 
protested against Moslem representation being fixed on a popu- 
lition basis, urging that tin- did not give due weight to the 
political and military irnpoitance of their couinninit} . Ti 
aim iiiaj, be gnen in Me. Ameer ALA own words : ‘ We 
fore submit as a standard of adequate representation, tUdt iLc 
number of Muhammadan members on the ^evenu cinniA - 
should be so fixed that, if the Muhammadans were to joni a 
catain number of what may be called * noii-pariisan ’ membem 
or to receive their suppoit on any particulai question, the 
may be decided accordingly ” As a result of thm ^ ppcsition t'le 
proposal wa- subsequently dropped. 

6 Accordingly, the Act of 1909, and the regiiiatiuas made 
thereunder, embodied in substance the Government of IndxiA 
sch^^me cwincli was supported by Mr. Gokhaie; of givaig 
Mull aaiiiadan- sepaiate electorates, while retaining their rlaht 
to vote a.Iso in the general elecforate,^ This applied to vi i 
provinces po^^sessmg a legwlative council/ except the Tuiija!) 
(where special protection wais not considered necessary and 
except Burma, whose council at that time was almost eiitireh 
nominated The non-commimal general electorates w^ere com- 
posed of certain big landholders, members of grouped muincl- 
palities and district boards, universities and Chambers of Cul - 
Bierce, so that election was almost entirely indirect. On the 
other hand, the separate Muhammadan electorates operated 
by way of direct election I in territorial constituencies wnh 
a fiancliise based in the main on certain property qualification^ 
Tins contrast — especially that of the double vote — iiou^eJ con- 
siderable resentment in India. The separate re] resentatwm 
obtained by Muhammadans in the Imperial Couned was five 
seats, one for each of the three Presidencies, one for the rrhed 
Provinces and one for Bihar and Orissa In the provincial 
councils, Madras and Assam w^ere to have two Miihammaclan 
members, Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, and the United ProviiiLes 
four eacli, and Bengal five — a slight increase on the fie.ires 
proposed by the Government of India. 

7. In considering the Moiiey-Minto reforms as they aSect liie 
question of communal representation, three points must be borne 
in mind. Pirstly, the scheme was merely a further application 

^ XTo legislative council was constituted in the Central Prov nces until 1914 . 

t la Bengal the election of Muhammadans was, at first, indirect by a bodv o! 
delegates selected by the general Muhammadan electorate, but th’s was aher- 
wards abandoned in favour of direct election as in ofiier provinces 
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a at hy cksses and interests, the 

hU hnt iiniiig henn satisfactory. Secondly, 
i' i < ; vMii i<aa!aumij carried greater weight 
uuiui i\ fi III fixiiw the extent of the repre- 

i'raiaiiL And. thirdly, the reconstruction of the 
\*i:* iin*4 ivJviuh\l a- ii btcp Hi tlic direction of the estab- 
fu/i ananUn .^>\anm;eiit in India. In Lord 
i ifUD’s j : “ li it could be said that this chapter 
- !iii duut!\ iiT iiabrectly to the establishment of a 
' < in 1 n.!ia I for one would haye nothing to 


1 ‘i! ^ I 111 In La, however, did not remain station- 
p ac, I d, uihLu* the iiiSiience of ideas eToked by 
.. iv ! , it vafiK a ilPAi'e for greater unity. Under 
Min Id locioh- rs of the Imperial Legislative Council 
'1 n imh, to the new Viceroy (Lord Chelms- 

. Uhl i nil on iKist-war reforms, in the course of 

of representation between Hindus and 
p!f'pou\i. These 19 members included representa- 
l‘tch ilihda and Muhammadan opinion and their 
liiin was aeeepted with some modifications alike by the 
liiijrr-b dVi) In* the All-India Muslim League, both 
lichl thoir liiiniial conference in Lucknow in December 
car. I'he seiieme as a whole became known as the 
r ScIiemeA' and the agreement it embodied 

lie two (mrnmimities was called the ‘‘ Lucknow Pact.’* 

n inoiitlis later, the Moiitagu-Chelmsford Eeport sub- 
5 (Amgress League Schema to a close and critical 
and gave reasons why it offered no solution of 
il eomuitiitiona! problem. But the part of the scheme 
It, witli Aloslem representation had a significance of its 
xerei'-'cd a considerable influence on the views expressed 
int in the Joint Eeport. f It is this part of the scheme 
now corninoiily referred to as the Lucknow Pact, 
rl for direct election to the provincial councils, as far 
3 on a territorial basis, and for separate electorates for 
Ilians who would, however, cease to vote in general 
^ as well. It laid down definitely the proportion of 
idun seats in all provincial councils except Assam, but 
the Punjab and the Central Provinces, where separate 
lion had not previously existed. The ^number in 
hi was decided on an All-India basis; that is to say, in 
such as Bengal and the Punjab, where the Muham- 
rmed a majority of the population, they wep to receive 
ss than their proportion of population might justify, 
other provinces, where Muhammadans were in a 


♦ M/C Report, paras. 159-177. 
t M/C Report, para. 231. 
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minorityj they were to receive a disproportionately large numbt^r 
of seatSj sufficient to give them a more eflective position in the 
comiciL The exact figures were : — 

Percentage of 
elected Indian memhers. 

Punjab ... 50 

United Provinces 30 

Bengal 40 

Bihar and Orissa 25 

Central Provinces 15 

Madras .. . ... 15 

Bombay 33J 


It IS useful to compare with this table the pcneiii.ige, on iLe 
basis of the census of 1911, which Muhammadans bore to the 
total provincial population. These pe^entages are as h)llo\\8 1 — 



Per cent. 

Punjab 

34 S 

United Provinces 

14.0 

Bengal 

5-2 7 

Bihar and Orissa 

10 C 

Central Provinces 

. 4.1 

Madras 

66 

Bombay ... 

■20 4 

The Pact also proposed tbati “ 

no Bill, nor iiny ck, st tLoreof 


nor a resolution introduced by a non-official affecting one or the 
other community (which question is to be determined by the 
members of that community in the Legislative Council con- 
cerned) shall be proceeded with, if three fourths of the membe'^'s 
of that community in the particular Council. Iinpciial or Pre- 
vincial, oppose the Bill or any danse thereof or the resolution/’’^ 

With regard to the Imperial Legislative Council, the Pa^i 
provided that one-third of the Indian elected membeis should 
be Muhammadans, elected by sepiaiate Muhammadan eleolcratrs 
in the several provinces, in the proportion, as neaily as inichi 
in which they were lepiesented cn the proMniml 
councils by separate Muhammadan elecioiate^. 

9. We have set out these details of the piopomls tf the 
Lucknow Pact with regard to communal representation because, 
although they have no binding force, they formed the bas’s 
of the representation assured to the Muhammadan community 
under the present constitution. 

In Chapter 4 of Part Ilf we discuss fully the attitude 
adopted by the authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Pieport to 
the question of separate electorates. They made no com- 
ment on the allocation of seats recommended in the Lucknow 
Pact. The Franchise Committee, reporting two years after the 

^ See the comment on suggestion in para. 164 of the M/0 Report, 

t p: 137. 
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-iwitfil tluit “ both Hindus and Moiiammadans 
are in ihn inthi! auinuiiu'iit tiiat the latter should eferywhere 
enj{<\ i liipniiiiuti clecfiUMte^ anl have no hesitation m recom- 
ineudiii., tint eiU^t should bo given to this common desire/’t 
Tlio « vai’iiultof tH|na!iv thought it wise to abide by the alloca- 
tiiin oi j)ro|K5?ed in the Lucknow Pact. Its recommenda- 
tion- in V, ^ -I h tiie CaAerniuent of India had in the main con- 
curred— nhtvjgli But witliour doubt— were accepted by the Joint 
Sel\t loinihiltte and Pdrliamelit. 


in Ihe followin: t.dde lilmtrates the present position and 
t,o!apaie*^ n v*iih that put forward in the Lucknow Pact 


Bjdj 


PQIIJ lb 

rmtfdr: ^ 

Beiigi! .. 

BShM imd Orh-ii 
Central rry\i itirf 

Madras 

Bombay 

A sam 

legialiitiTj* 

Ami lid 


I : * 4 U 

. i M »h ii < 
Ui t *al 
? I d iti i 
« ^ ill' 

I rti'-a i*r 
, -I ( :r 1 


U 1 
. ** i 
I I U 
4-4 

1 ) S 





"a I tiirrur* 1 » > 4 1 uK 1 thd hv fetii lU comtitueacies, e.g. Commerce, whose communal proportioM m 

of t^iwo \ irs ir ni i mo to tim', bunilarly. Column 3 , including also officials and nominated non-offit 

nil £l 8 »s:'i *>5 «ii b r i.t tu uU al different periods 


t Ft&neMs© Beporl^ |?am. 15 . 
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PART in.-THE WORKING OF THE REFOR?4ED 

CONSTITUTION. 


Ceapteb. 

1. 

ProTincial Electorate — The Voter and the Member 

Fab is. 

201—217 

2. 

The Woxkmg of tiio ProTincial Constitution 

2iS-242 

3. 

The iY orkmg of the Cent lo 

243—251: 

4. 

Central Control over Piovineial .^latteis 

255— 2(»0 

a. 

The SecieLaiy of folate vind the Council of India 

2bi— 2b0 

6. 

The Course of Polities since 1020 m tho light of the 
Reforms 

270--2^^S 


CHAPTER l.—PROl INCIAL ELECTORATE— Til j: 
YOIER AXJD THE MEAIBER. 

Reasons for Limited Electorate, 

201. Tlie bLope of tiiis Part of oui Report is the piacutal 
working of tlie leiormed ooiibiitution. We \\i\l bepiii by 
examining the woikaig of the electoral s\steui in tie pioviiices 
and the relations ot ^otei and member. 

In Chapter 4 of Paic ll vpaa^iapli 117) we ha\e luieiieT 
to the intention expie^bed in the lloutagn-Cheiuibloid Repuit 
that the franchise for the proYincial legiblatmcs should be as 
broad as possible, and that any Linitalioiis should be deter- 
mined rather by reference to practical coiibideiMtions iliaii to 
educational or other lebtricting tests, if, then, the number of 
Toters is small as compared with the population, this is not due 
many desire to keep the iiaiieliise Emits high, but to what wem 
felt to be admimsiratne difficulties in the w’ay oi ^pleading A 
more widely The s}stem was, for the most part, a no\eity: 
the obstacles created by widespread illiteracy, and riie iiimicd 
number of persons available to act as efficient Returning Uilicei-', 
had to be considered and were legaided as <i vraining agaiubt 

any such inordinate and sudden extension of the franchise 
as might lead to a breakdown of the machineiy tlnoiigh sheer 
weight of numbers.”*^ 

The Provincial Electorate. 

202. The following table shows, province by province, the 
proportion of electors in the general constituencies to popula- 
tion. 


* M/C Report, para. 226. 
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Madw<^ . 

Bomba j 
Bengal 

Enitfd pKT’t 
jpunjab .. 

Bibar ani Or.'- » 

Assam . . 

Central Fn \ isn,'? {.n- 
clmling Berar). 

<20Yenicrs’ Pro\ int <* 
excltidms; B irma 

Enrma . 


Popnlat4-‘nof Ulrctors, male anil 
! the elcttu’-U femile, Wonitn Proportion of 
aresH m 1021, (lector'? m electors to 

ssjUne btu-ikets population. 

(Figures to nr a n it thousand ) { 

Proportion of 
male electors 
to adult male 
population 

Proportion of 
female electors 
to adult female 
population. 

ij.aio.oou 

1,305,000 
‘ [110,000] 

1 ° 

o 

3 2 

% 

11 6 

% 

1 0 

lD,202,Oja 

750,000 
s [39,000] 

3 9 

13 4 

8 

46,241,000 

1,173,000 

[38,0001 

2 5 

9 7 

3 

45 070, 000 

1,5S9,000 

[51,000] 

3 5 

12 4 

1 

4 

20,075,000 

697,000 

[21,000] 

S-4 

11 9 

•5 

03,820,000 

t 

373,000 

[None] 

1 1 

4 6 


6,755,000 

250,000 : 

[about 3,U0U’. 

3*7 

14 2 

•2 

12,750,000 

169,000 
[Konej , 

i ^ 3 

5 2 


227,235,000 

6,375,000 
[26b.000 m 6 
provinces.] 

: 2-8 

10 4 

*6 

(fore 

provinces.) 

11,073,000 

1.920,000 

[124,000] 

17 4 

GO 3 

4 6 


■i) The figures fur the electorate are for the year 1926^ except in the 
t of Burma 'r here they are for 1928. It is not possible to make any 
lehable estimate of the increase in population between 1921 and 1926, 
hut the consequent errors in the percentages given above aie not 
likely to be very material, (ii) The census gives figures for males and 
ieraales of the age of 20 and over, but, as the vote cannot be obtained 
till the age of 21, the figures used for adult males and females in 1921 
are estimates. It is not thought that errors in these estimates v ill bo 
siilficicntly large to affect the percentages given, (lii) The above 
table excludes throughout the population of those areas which do not 
send clctted repiesentativcs to the provincial legislatmes. 


Defects of Present Franchise. 

203 The adoption of property qualifications as a basis for 
the franchise gave a predominance and sometimes a monopoly 
in the vote to certain classes of the population. Thus, though 
it is true that in an agricultural country like India the bulk of 
the population appears extremely homogeneous in its needs 
and aspirations, whole sections of the population came to be 
excluded from the franchise. Chief among these are nearly all 
the women and the general body of the poor. In exercising 
the option allowed to them of enfranchising women on the same 
terms as men, the provincial legislatures have made a gesture 
of high significance. But so long as the qualification lor the 
vote is almost entirely a property qualification, it will^remain 
a gesture, because India’s women do not own property in their 
own right. Apart from Burma, the proportion of women voters 
is almost negligible. The case of the poor is similar. The 
depressed classes in Madras have 15.5 per cent, of the popula- 
tion (6| millions), but provide only 4.1 per cent, of the elec- 
torate ; in Bombay, with 8 per cent, of the poplation, only 2 per 
cent, of the electorate. In the Central Provinces, the Brahmin 
and the Bania have, in proportion to their numbers, not less 
than 100 times as many votes as the Mahar. The urban 
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labourer is often a depressed class man, frequently migratory 
and always poor, and therefore largely fails to qualify for tlie 
vote. Another result of the undiluted property qualification is 
that the Punjab Land Alienation Act— the Act which precludes 
members of non-agricultiiral tribes from ousting members of 
agricultural tribes from their land— has a discriminatory effect on 
the enfranchisement of various classes. Again, junior members 
of undivided Hindu families, however high their standing and 
education, often have no property and pay no qualifying tax in 
tliek own right, and are thus excluded. 

The Joint Select Committee recommended that there should 
be no alteration in the franchise (apart from its possible exten- 
sion to women) for the first ten years. Otherwise it is possible 
that defects in the present electoral rules w’hich might be 
removed without altering the general scheme of qualifications, 
might have been remedied already We refer to such cases as 
the total exclusion of Punjab tenants — a class tilling nearly half 
the cultivated area of the province-~of the under-tenants in 
Bengal and the Central Provinces, and of the million employees 
10 the Assam tea-gaidens 

Proportion of Illiterate Voters. 

204. If education be the best test of capacity to use the 
vote, the present franchise seems largely to fail to take advantage 
of the material available. Since the peicentage in 1921 of the 
adult male literates in the elcctoial areas of the Governors* 
provinces, except Burma, was 15.7, and the percentage 
of adult males with the vote is smaller — 10.4 in the some area, 
9.7 in Bengal and 12.4 in the United Provinces — it might be 
expected that most voters would be literate. So far as figures 
are available, this does not seem to be so. It is certainly the 
case that large numbers of voters are illiterate, or vote as such. 
There are no complete records, but a careful estimate made in 
Bengal at the elections of 1926 showed that in the rural con- 
stituencies half the Muhammadans and one-third of the Hindus 
w’ho voted were illiterate. The only other province that has 
provided us with figures on the point is the United Provinces. 
We are informed that practically all district officers in that area 
are agreed that the great majority of voters are illiterate,* and 
the actual percentage is put as high as 90 in some cases, and 
seldom lower than 70. We, therefore, have the anomalous 
result that a large proportion of the electors are illiterate, 
although the total number of registered electors is less than 
the total of adult male literates recorded in the census. Assum- 
ing that the census figures are accurate, it seems to follow that 
there must be a large body of literates who fail to qualify as 
electors. 

* la tbo United Provinces the total male electorate is sligMly larger than the 
census figure of adult male literates in 1921, vk. 9%, tliougk for India as a whole 
it 13 smaller. 
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Distribution of Constituencies* 

205. Ihe planning of constituencies for the proTincial legisla- 
tures has, so far as the majority communities are concerned, 
been not unsatisfactory. The basis adopted for rural areas was 
the district, only exceptionally large and populous districts being 
subdivided to form more than a single constituency, and only 
exceptionally small adjoining districts being combined into one 
constituency. Though this method involved considerable 
variations in the area and populations of constituencies, it met 
the convenience, the local patriotism and the administrative 
traditions of those concerned. In the case of minority communi- 
ties, however, a number of districts were sometimes thrown into 
one constituency in such a manner as to make effective repre- 
sentation altogether impossible. 

We must give some examples and suggest some contrasts. In 
the United feovinces there are 48 districts ; 44 of these form 44 
non-Muhammadan constituencies, and the remaining 4 districts 
are paired into 2 more non-Muhammadan constituencies. 
On the other hand, only 11 Muhammadan constituencies are 
formed from single districts, 12 from combinations of from 
2 to 4 districts, while one district is divided into 2 con- 
stituencies. To English ideas the district may seem too large 
a unit for the purpose. Let us take the comity of Essex as a 
contrast. That county covers 1,630 square miles (the area of a 
quite exceptionally small district in India) and is divided into 
20 constituencies — 12 boroughs and 8 county divisions. In 1921 
the population of the whole of Essex was about 1,500,000, and 
it has since greatly increased, while the total electorate 
numbered 685,000 in 1921 and 1,040,000 in 1929. The 
largest county division in Essex covers 877 square miles : 
the smallest 61 square miles. The rural constituencies of Essex 
varied in population (according to the census of 1921) between 
92,000 and 56,000, and their electorates eight years later ranged 
between 99,000 and 40,000. 

Now compare with these figures of a typical English county 
the following figures of population, electorate and area of con- 
stituencies each returning a single member to the legislatures 
of the Governors’ provinces of India (excluding Burma] in 
1926 



Greatest. 

Smallest. 

Arc 3 age. 

For no 11-21 uhammadan final seats. 

Population . . 

3,110,000* 

76,000 

650 030 

Electois 

114,100 

2,000 

14 bGO 

Area in square miles 

4, root 

700t 

2,500 

For Muhammadan final seats. 

Population ... 

1,004,000 

60,000 

352,000 

Electors . . . 

28,000 

600 

8,000 

Aiea in square miks 

7, loot 

600t 

4,700 


* The next largest is 2,188,000. 
t Tor Bengal only. 
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For non-2Iiiham7naJah lulan soats. 

Population . . 

o00,()0l- 

4 *uu 


Electors 

oO.OOO 

i,S'< 

a Ksa ] 

For Muhanunadan uihai 

Population 

2lr3,OU0 

UOh 


Ejectors ... 

21 SOU 

lA'o, 

r ' 


Unwieldy Eural Constituencies. 

206. It is iiot, 01 couise, lea^onable to puss too : i. toe ot a.- 
pansoii bel'Aeen constituencies m England and in India Eut 
Tdiatcter there may be in the special conditions of India which 
might go to simpliiy the use of electoral areas of this large size, 
the lack of communications, the prevalence of illiteracy, and the 
dispersal of so much of the population in small villages make the 
organisation of political activities very difliciilt and the progiTss 
of political education very slow. While Indian concliiiun^ nriy 
make it possible for the comparatively fcvv who demote attention 
to public affairs to become known over a wide area, they certainly 
militate against the formation among the electorate of intelli- 
gent opinion on matters of policy. 

Objection to the size of a constituency becomes pronounced 
w'heii it comprises more than one district, and tins caii»rautly 
arises in the case of rural constituencies with a minority com- 
munity. We may instance the tw'o non-Miiliamniadaii con- 
stituencies in Sind, each of which is nearly as large the wiiole 
o! Scotland; or the three Muhammadan consatiiencies in tiia 
Bombay Presidency proper, which on averavge are larger still. 

Urban Constituencies— Grouping of Towns. 

207. Uiban constituencies are, as a rule, compact in size and 
below rural constituencies in numbers of electors, and still 
more in numbers of population. But communal 

in urban areas are sometimes formed by grouping together 
towns wdiich lie at a great distance from each other. The re-idt 
in such a case is to form a quite impossible unit. For instance, 
a single member represents the Sikhs of 72 urban areas of the 
Punjab spread all over the province. The separation of rural 
from urban constituencies is, how^ever, w^elcomed alike by towm 
and coimtiy, and there is often pressure to extend the process. 

The Electoral Roll. 

208. The general responsibility for preparing the roll, receiv-. 
ing nominations, conducting the election, and declaring the 
result rests with the district officer, though in municipal areas 
fiome of these duties may be performed by the local body. Com- 
plaints have been made of the inaccuracy of the rolls, but in 
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provinces the increasing registrations on a stationary 
Inincliise are accepted as evidence of improvement. The roll 
is hiil).'*taiitiaily correct when, as is nsnallj the case, it rests 
iiiaini} an accurate record of rights or upon adequate 

miiiikipal aRscssHieiit lists. The public have not yet appre- 
ciated the vote to the extent of scrutinising the draft rolls, when 
tlicv lire published for objection, though some candidates have 
gi\en^ li^bisiaiice in getting their supporters entered. The lists 
are inexpensively compiled, not by annual revision, but 
Refuiraiely for each geneial election. They are founded on no 
liuu.M*-ttvhoiise enquiry. They inevitably, therefore, provide 
loopholes for personation, but several of the provincial Govern- 
ments, which have furnished us with information on the point, 
>tate that personation is not practised to any great extent In 
rural areas the village officer knows the voters, and in towns 
candifiates endeavour to protect themselves by personation agents. 


The Taking of the Poll. 

‘iiltl. In rural constituencies, the district officer subdivides 
each talisil or taluka of the district into a number of polling 
area.s, each with its polling station. The number of stations 
is often limited by the number of suitable polling agents avail- 
able. Even in well-populated districts, the voter may have to 
travel up to six or eight miles each way to record his vote, 
and in thinly-populated tracts often twice as far. The staff 
of all provincial offices in the district is drawn upon to conduct 
the elect ion—except the police. Sometimes offices under the 
Central Government, like the posts and telegraphs, are called 
upon to contribute staff ; non-officials also often help. As presid- 
ing officers at polling stations (who have to be resourceful as 
well as impartial) tahsildars, sub-judges, excise inspectors and 
the like, are as far as possible employed; but the deficiency 
of snitaWe officials is made up as best may be. Under the 
presiding officer, for the issue of ballot papers, are the requisite 
number' of “polling officers ’’—usually clerks from various 
departments— the accepted basis being one polling officer to 
every two or three hundred voters. Two or three junior 
assistants or village officers, and a few peons, complete the 
estabiislnnent of the polling station. 

In some provinces, for instance Madras and Bombay, a 
developed system of administration provides an agency suffi- 
ciently large to enable the elections all to be held on one day, 
and the necessity of interrupting normal official work for the 
occasion is recognised by the notification of a public holiday. 
In other provinces, lack of available staff causes the elections 
to be spread over several days, and in Assam even over a 
fortnight. 
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At present little or no expenditure is incurred on staffing 
the elections; at most, small honoraria are paid to the non- 
officials, and occasionally to some of the officials employed. As 
experience has increased, the whole cost of the election, includ- 
ing stationery, printing, renting buildings and setting up stations, 
has tended to decline. In the last general election the total 
cost to the Government of Assam was Es.42,000, of Bombay, 
Es.l,60,(X)0, and of the Punjab, Es.2,58,000. It is at least 
doubtful whether any suitable non-official agency could be 
employed as election staff, even if adequate payment were made. 
It is of first importance, of course, to secino impartiality and 
honesty, and the work of dealing with so many illiterate voters 
is arduous. The experience of not a few foreign countries illus- 
trates the possibility of providing a complete democratic, system 
of elections on paper which in actual application is entirely 
illusory. There can be no doubt that practical considerations 
of men and money make any very large and sudden extension 
of the franchise unworkable and administratively impossible 

The elections have in almost every instance been conducted 
in a most orderly, if animated, way. Handbills and posters, 
poems, bunting and feverish canvassing are the order of the 
day. The rules permit the polling officer to help the illiterate 
voter in marking his paper or selecting the appropriate box, 
but nevertheless in most provinces a fair degree of secrecy 
is obtained. In some cases the professedly literate voter, denied 
the help of the polling officer, has presented greater difficulty 
than the illiterate The best endeavours of the administration 
have not prevented a considerable, though decreasing, propor- 
tion of the votes cast being spoiled votes. Difficulties such as 
these involve a large staff at the polling stations, and a slow 
procedure. It is quite exceptional for one polling officer, with 
the help of one or two assistants, to record as many as 500 votes 
in the cay Constant supervision is necessary too, if a break- 
down is to be avcided, and even where some lowering in tfcf 
standard of agency is possible, it would seem iiidriv(<^rbd^ 
attempt w. 


The Fse made of the Tote, 

210. The readiness of the voter to register his vote is a fact 
which the pessimist would find it difficult entirely to discount. 
We shall discuss its significance below. The figures are renmrb- 
ably uniform, and show a very steady improvement. 
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Provinca. 


Percentage 

of 

population 

cnfranckised. 


(I92C1 


Percentage of votes polled in 
tlie elections of 


1920 1923 ' I02G 


Madias 

3-2 

24.9 

36*3 

[ 11 - 4 J 

4S*6 

[ 19 * 2 ] 

Bombay 

3-9 

16-2 

38*4 

[ 15 - 3 ] 

39*0 

[ 19 * 3 ] 

Bengal 

2‘5 

33-4 

39*0 

39*2 

[ 13 * 0 ] 

United Piovnices . . . 

3‘5 

1 33-0 

42*2 

[ 2 ' 8 ] 

50*2 

iio*o: 

Punjab 

3*4 

, 32-0 

49*3 

52*4 

[6*8] 

Bibar and Orissa ... 

M 

• 41 ‘0 

52*0 


61*0 

Central Provinces ... 

1*3 

22-5 

57*7 


61*9 


Assam 

3 7 

16*4 

37*5 


35 0 

[not 

known] 

TiiQ eight Provinces 
excluding Btama. 

2 *& 

29 0 

39-9 

1 


42 6 

1 


Burma 

( 1928 ) 

1 

1 1922 

1 1925 

1928 

17-4 

1 6-92 

10*26 

[ 9 - 8 ] 

18*0 

[ i « 


Pigures for tiie recent exceptional elections in Assam and Bengal are omitted. 
Tile figures in brackets g ve the percentage of women who voted to female electors, 
and it IS clear that the enfranchisement of women has shghtly retarded the general 
rate of improvement. The figures generally show a connection between a small 
electorate and a high proportion of voters. 

The percentages for Madras, Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Assam and Burma 
relate to contested elections only. Por other provinces the percentage of voters 
on the roll in all constituencies who poBed their votes is shown. In all cases the 
figures cover special as well as general constituencies. 


What do the Figures Show? 

‘211. It lias been suggested to us that these figures are mis- 
leading as an indication of political interest, because of the 
existence in certain parts of India of misconceptions, such as 
a belief among electors that voting is compnlsoiy, or a belief 
among ^illags officers that the duty was imposed upon them 
of bringing all the electors of their villages to the polls. The 
figures are certainly to some extent explained by the power 
which landlords and moneylenders possess over tenants aud 
clients, and this is sometimes shown by the spectacle of a 
phalanx of villagers marching to the poll and voting solidly 
for one candidate. That such considerations are ml without 
importance is suggested by the generally higher percentages of 
votes cast in the less developed provinces, and the very frequently 
poorer showing of tlie towns, where a better standard of educa- 
tion and the advantage of much greater facilities for the record- 
ing of votes are discounted by the greater independence of the 
voter. But we do not believe that they account for the rela- 
tively high level of voting at elections. It is clear that electoral 
contkts do really attract the interest of the general body of 
voters But it is vei}^ largely a contest of persons, not of 
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policies, whicli is presented to the eleetor's miml. In tLe 
present stage of party organisation in India, that is obYK^n*-' and 
inevitable. 

The Attitude of the Elector^ 

212. What is in the mind of the average elector wlieii he 
casts his vote? An experienced district officer who gave eMdeiice 
before os, and who had himself been responsible for conducting 
elections in a rural area, thought that the average rural voter's 
general understanding of the election was that he was “ lielping 
to select someone to do important work at headquarters.*' The 
idea that he should watch the actions of his representati\e, and 
call him to account for them, has not perhaps entered liis mind. 
But 1 C would be dangerous to dogmatise even on this, for the 
popular favourite of one election often fails signallj at the next. 

It IS nevertheless apparent that ignorance and siipei’niitiuii 
put some classes of the electorate at the mercy of ingenious and 
unscj'iipuioiis canvassers. Undesirable forms of piessuie are 

probably fanly common As to the extent of corrupt luii, 

opinions differ.^ /Vilegations of corruption arc easily made, and 
every rumour of its existence is readily seized upon by many 
defeated candidates as an explanation of their failure. But 
where enquiries have been held as the icsiilt of election peti- 
tions, lorruption has very seldom been pioved It is cotoiioiisly 
difficult to prove. Conuptiori will occur at elections wlieie\er 
there is no effective public opiniou against it, as the histoin of 
our own country, and of every country in nhuli Parliamenttiry 
institutions exist, has shown. There it) no legal re^tiiction on 
the amount that a candidate may spend on an election. thoip,,h 
he makes a return, classified under variou'^ licadmcs, cf vhat 
he has spent. Possibly a limit on oxjieiifliture and greater 
gtringency in checking the figures would limit iia]ao]icr uut!a\ 
Certainly, any step that can be taken to icduce the extent ti* 
coiiiiption 111 elections and to secure its puni^bineni should be 
adopted 

The Candidate and Ms Piatforni. 

213. Candidates have in general come foiward ficrk. . T: ^ 
is still the case although a rule enfoicing an election depoMt cf 
Es 250 was introduced in 1923. t The deposit is foifeiteJ viiea 

^ It is necessary to distinguish between corruption in its Grosser forms and such 
electoral offences as covertly hiring conveyances or providing those small refresh- 
ments which are traditonally supplied and expected m India when country 
people are invited to attend any function or ceremony. The«e latter practices 
are certainly common, though illegal. 

t For the eight provinces, excluding Burma, the imcontcsted seats vere, m 
general elections : — 

In 1920—191 out of 638. 

In 1923 — 139 out ot 638. 

In 1926—129 out of 639. 

At the time of the 1920 elections there was no rule enforcing a deposit. The 
number of deposits forfeited in the two later general elections were in 1923— 246, 
and in 1926—182. 
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a candidate receives less than one-eighth of the votes polled, 
divided in plural constituencies by the number of seats. A 
candidate is, however, permitted to withdraw his nomination 
and receive back his deposit before the nominations are 
scrutinised. Withdrawals are so. numerous that it is impossible 
not to believe that nominations so withdrawn may often have 
been made otherwise than in good faith. 

Members of the provincial (as of the central) legislatures receive 
no salaries*, but merely daily allowances sufficient to cover the 
coat, of residence together with fii*st-class travel white attending 
a session and proceeding to and from a session. The scale of 
allowances appears to be such as would constitute some induce- 
ment to seek election in the case of those prepared to hve 
simply. 

Except in the case of the last general election in the Madras 
Presidency, when both the Justice and Swaraj Parties adopted 
a list of candidates nearly equal to the number of seats, it has 
been the almost universal practice for the candidate to stand 
for election on his own individual responsibility. He has 
often chosen his party as seemed best to him after 
his nomination. The dependence of the candidate upon 
his own resources for election, tBs far stronger appeal to 
the electorate of personality, community and local influence 
than of party or programme, and the continual shifting of party 
liames and policies have made this inevitable. Latterly the 
Swaraj party, on its evolution as an instrument of the Congress, 
lias^ secured for itself an existing organisation with members, 
funds, offices and other party paraphernalia in all parts of India, 
as* well as the support of a predominant proportion of news- 
papers and periodicals. No other party has any comparable 
organisation. These movements are rudimentary and un- 
systemaAc. There are "certainly signs in the presidency towns 
and in large cities that party organisation may develop, but 
still everywTiere the party rather supports than selects its candi- 
dates. In the rural areas, and particularly in the two pre- 
dominantly rural provinces in which the electorate is the most 
restricted — ^Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces — posses- 
sion of property and local influence are indispensable to success ; 
communal affiliations are of great importance : personality and 
a record of past achievements are helpful : while political views 
*aiid opinions on matters affecting the lives of the electors usually 
count for little. 

^ The Choice of Eepresentatives, 

214.^ At the introduction of the Eeforms there w'as consider- 
able support for the opinion that candidature should be restricted 
to residents of the constituency, in order to protect the rural 
candidate from the townsman. Such a residential qualification 
was prescribed in three provinces. In one, the Punjab, it has 
since been abolished; in another, the Central Provinces, it has 
been modified by r^estricting candidature not to the constituency 
1378 H 
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liiir t-j tii3 diotiict ; in Bombay alone n is now pieserved intact. 
Ill liij Piujjdb tLc rural candidate has substantially maio- 
tjiiied Ins position, but in the Central ProYinces he has not. 
liie liiajoiity of ILe Bombaj G-oTernment favours the retention 
oi the rule, but we have heard of no demand now existing for 
iti introduction elsewhere. 

lua most favoured candidate is the pleader. He is usually 
deiached from local personal rivalries ; the poor man almost auto- 
liidticaliy entrusts him with all business which he does not 
understand ; and the profession embraces members of all castes 
and communities. Public men — such as honorary magistrates, 
pie^sAlentis of municipalities and district boards, or organisers of 
c€-operaiiTe societies — are less leady to submit to the anxieties 
of an election, and their very eminence often exposes them to 
jealousy. After pleaders, it is the classes of substantial land- 
owneis, moneylenders, medical practitioners and retired Gov- 
ernment servants which supply most of the rural representatives. 
In the towns a number of business men are returned, and 
lawyers with good practices are less ready to enter politics. A 
class of men who make politics their main profession is' steadily 
glowing. 

Special and Minority Constituencies. 

015. The electorates in certain provinces composing the com- 
munal constituencies which return Europeans, Anglo-Indians 
and Indian Christians are comparable in numbers with the 
smallest of the Muhammadan or non-Muhammadan con- 
stitooBcies. The voters returning members for each European 
seal; vary from over 5,000 to under 2,000; those returning 
members for the three Anglo-Indian seats (Madras, Bengal, and 
Buiniai tiverage nearly 2,500, and in Madras 25,000 Indian 
Christkui.' retiiiii five mcmbeit.. Members returned in the special 
constituencies, other than the university constituencies, often 
represent very narrow electorates. This is to be expected m 
the '' coiunierce s^ats. For instance, 96 members of the 
Madras Chamber of Commerce elect two members, IG members 
of the Madras Trades A.ssociation elect one member, and the 
electorate returning to the pi ovine. al legislature the five members 
representing commercial associations taken together numbers 
1,236. But the special landholder electorates are conspicuously 
small. In Madras 598 landholders return six members, and the 
average number of electors returning each of the 32 landholder 
membei’s to the legislatures is under 20Q. The contrast to the 
general constituencies is striking, and offers a taiget for criticism 
especially in view’’ of the difficulties wutli winch the repie- 
sentativo of a large general constituency has to conrend 

21G- The separate representation of communities and special 
interests is, as we have remarked elsewhere, the most noticeable 
feature of the Indian electoral system. This may merely repro- 
duce the pre-occupation of the electorate with communal and 
sectional matters, but it does nothing to diminish .t We have 
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not heard sectional bias attributed, nor do we believe it could 
often justly bo attributed, to the non-official European members. 
Their presence in tBe legislatures has been welcomed by Indians 
of all communities. Whether professedly representing the 
European community of a province or a chamber of commerce 
or other predominantly Emopean body or interest — the difference 
between the two modes of representation is scarcely reflected 
in the members returned — they have been distinguished in the 
legislatures by their public spirit, sympathy and width of out- 
look. It is a most satisfactory feature of the reformed constitu- 
tion that advantage has been taken in it, for the first time, 
of the contribution which the non-official European can make 
to Indian politics. There has frequently been difficulty, as might 
be expected, in finding Europeans who have sufficient leisure 
to spare for such duties. Contested elections for European seats 
have seldom arisen and changes of representatives have been 
frequent. But there are several instances of European business 
men who, while still retaining connection with their firms, 
devote the greater part of their time to legislative business ; and 
this is of great public advantage. The representatives of other 
communal minorities have done a great deal of useful work for 
their communities m the legislatures. But they naturally tend 
to adopt a strictly communal view, although there are individuals 
among them who seek to take a wider outlook. 

Contact between Member and ¥oter, 

217. Elections in Britain derive most of their interest and 
vitality from the fact that they are the arena for the real 
contest between a party in power and a party or parties aspiring 
to power, a contest for which all political activity is more or 
less a preparation. With the exception of the Justice Party in 
Madras, there has never been in India a government party 
which has appealed to the electorate on its record. The personal 
appeal, whether based on a zeal for service or on any other 
ambition, can be no substitute in the minds of the general 
population for the party contest and the political programme. 
In the absence of parties deeply interested in the results of their 
endeavours, there can be no steady preparation, no silent con- 
solidation of opinion and no abiding enthusiasm. Even if such 
parties existed, the difficulties with which they would have to 
contend in India would be great. The voters in rural areas 
consist of unrelated groups of persons inhabiting innumerable 
scattered villages. Almost the only means by which the 
member can reach the great majority of them is by personal 
contact. The Swarajist group, though it has developed its 
organisation better than any other, hardly reaches the villager, 
nor, until it sets before itself the prize of office, is it likely to 
acquire the means or ambition of doing so. The first requisite 
therefore, if any permanent contact is ever to be obtained between 
voter and member, is the introduction of real political 
ICTS IT C 
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ressponsibilitj. The candidate at present best utilises Ms scanty 
resources and sufficiently serYes his ends if he concentrates his 
energies on a short electoral campaign before polling takes place. 
Often his activities are confined to the period between, nomination 
and election. Once elected, he has no inducement, even if he 
had the means, to nurse his constituency for the next contest 
ox to explain the course of events and the view he takes in 
regard to it. If he has puf forward any political programme 
at the elections, he may ignore it in the confidence that he will 
not be called to account Not for three years need he remember 
his dependence on popular favoui^; and meanwhile the political 
education of his constituents has stood exactly where it was 
before. 
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CHAPTEE 2.— THE WOEKING OF THE PEOYIXCIAL 

CONSTITUTION. 

2J8. We think that our description of the working of the 
dy archie constitution, which must necessarily be given in 
general terms, may be more illuminating if we preface it with 
an outline of the w^'orking of the local legislature in three widely 
diffeimg provinces, Madras, Bengal and the Punjab It is 
impossible in India to say that any one province is typical 
of anything beyond its own area, and it must not be inferred 
that the description of the course of events in these three 
provinces will suffice, by itself, to give a fair picture of the 
general trend throughout ail the Governors’ provinces. Con- 
siderations of space preclude our dealing in a similar way with 
ail the provinces, but we shall, of course, attempt, in our 
subsequent general account, to bring to notice features of special 
importance wherever they may be met with. Those, however, 
wffio wish to study in more detail the developments in other 
provinces (or indeed in the three iirovinces for wffiich we are 
giving a summaiy) are referred to the admirable reviews pro- 
vided by the provincial Governments themselves in their Memo- 
randa prepared for the Commission (see Nos. YI to XI V 
inclusive of the volumes published as supplements to our Eeport). 

Madras. 

219. The lesult of the first elections in Madras in 1920 was 
to give the non-Brahmin or “ Justice ” Party a decisive victory 
over the Brahmins. Though the Justice Party was formed with 
the main object of fighting the predominance of Brahmins in 
the political life of the Presidency, the cleavage was not solely 
scctaiiaii. The non-Brahmms were prepared to work the 
reformed constitution ; their opponents w^ere not, and the ease 
■with which they were defeated w^as due to the fact that many 
of them, under the influence of the non-cooperation policy, boy- 
cotted the elections. The Ministers were all chosen from the 
Justice Party, and for the first and last time m the history ot 
dyarchy throughout Xndia, up to the present, there was a 
Ministry both drawm from a single party and supported by an 
assured majoiily ol elected members in the Legislature, apart 
from any assistance it might secure from groups outside its 
owm immediate followers. Nearly all the members in the Council 
who opposed them were Brahmins. 

The existence of a majority party made it possible to con- 
stitute a Ministry which accepted the principle of joint respon- 
sibility and acknowledged the leadership of a “ Chief Minister.” 
The existence of such a post is not contemplated by the consti- 
tution, but has, throughout, been recognised in Madras. From 
the first the policy was adopted, and successfully carried out, of 
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iioldiiig constant joint meetings of ilembers and Ministers and 
of acting* together, so far as possible, as a nnitar}’ GcYernineiit. 
It may be noted that the Government incinded a Brahmin as 
one of the two Indian Executive Councillors (the other being 
a Muhammadan). 

One of the first uses wMch the Justice Party made of its 
power was to secure favourable treatment for non -Brahmins in 
the matter of appointments to the government services and to 
local bodies. Two notable measures, which stand to the cred.t 
of the Ministry among a considerable volume of legislation, were 
an Act designed to encourage nascent industries and an Act 
for reorganising Madras University. The Council, by passing 
three special enactments, assisted the Government in fighting 
the non-cooperation movement in the districts. 

2*20. The 1923 elections saw the entry into the Council of the 
Sw’arajists. Their avowed object, as an Ali-India party, was 
to wreck the reformed constitution from the inside; but in 
Madras there was never any atteaipt, in the Council, to press 
this policy to its logical extreme. Eissures had developed in the 
Justice Party (not entirely unconnected with the Ministry’s use 
of patronage), and it w’as opposed at the elections by some non- 
Erahmms as well as by Swarajists. Nevertheless, it still retained 
a majority. The Ministry was again formed from ii, but it 
was faced wuth far more powerful opponents, v;ho comprised a 
large bloc of progressive non-Brahmins, the Swarajists, and 
the Independent Nationalists. These groups eventually formed 
themselves into a regular opposition under the name of the 

United Nationalists,” though the Swarajists did not abandon 
their organisation as a separate group. The Minisiry were no 
longer independent of the support to be obtained from the official 
bloc and nominated members of the Council. 

221. The 1926 elections resulted in the Sw’arajists being the 
largest party in the House, but they refused to accept office, 
A Ministry was formed fiom independent members, and was 
confionted wxth an opposition composed both of Sv/arajists and 
of members of the Justice Party. Naturally, it did not show 
the same cohesion as in the previous six years. Differences 
between Ministers shewmd themselves at an early stage over the 
question of prohibition. The Ministry had eventually to bo 
reconstituted in 1928, when two Ministers resigned on the ques- 
tion of cooperation with the Statutory Commission. The Chief 
Minister remained with two fresh colleagues. Even with the 
support of the official bloc, the Ministry could not have re- 
mained in existence but for the tolerance at first of the Swarajists 
a’ld later, wdien these swung against it, of the Justice Party. 

The Muhammadan element in the Madras Council is small, 
and has not so far organised itself into a definite Muhammadan 
bloc. 
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BengaL 

22*2, As a result of the non-cooperation boycott of the eiec- 
tionsj the first new Legislative Council in Bengal contained 
no representatives of the extreme elementSj whether Hindu or 
Muhammadan, except for a few low-caste members from the 
Chittagong Division, put up by the non-cooperators in order 
to bring the Council into disrepute. There was no majority 
party from which to form a homogeneous Ministry; but the 
Ministers (two Hindu and one Muhammadan) succeeded after 
a time in forming, mainly out of their own personal adherents, 
a kind of very loosely knit party, of both Muhammadans and 
Hindus, who -were generally ready to support them, though not 
averse from voting against Ministers on minor questions, and 
often attacking the reserved side of Government. There was a 
tendency for the general body of Muhammadans to form a sepa- 
rate group. A group of about 25 or 30 Hindus consistently 
opposed both the reserved half of Government and the Ministers. 
The Executive Council and Ministers had from the start dis- 
cussed together matters of importance From 1922 to 1927 all 
meetings of the -Government were joint* and, though it is true 
that in 1927 there was a return to the practice of holding occa- 
sional meetings of the Executive Council alone on matters con- 
nected with security and public tranquillity, the mutual 
dependence of the two halves of Government was throughout 
carried into the Legislature where both presented a united front. 
Ministers, in the first Council, with the support of the official 
bloc and the European non-officials, became assured of 
a majority, which might otherwise have been precarious, 
and in return they were able partially to mitigate the 
opposition of the Council to the reserved half of Government. 
The first Council had the courage to impose additional taxa- 
tion; in voting supply, though highly critical, it was not alto- 
gether unreasonable. In 1921 a demand for the police which 
it had at fii’st rejected was, on reconsideration, passed. 

The most notable piece of legislation was the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Act. This Act of over 500 clauses, which was before the 
Council for 18 months, and aroused communal feeling over its 
electoral provisions, completely reformed and democratised the 
constitution of the Calcutta Municipality. The Minister, the 
late Sir Siirendra Nath Banerjee, described it as creating ‘‘ a 
veritable sicaraj in the government of the second city of the 
Empire.” 

223. The Swarajists (led by the late Mr, C. E. Das) entered the 
second Council in 1923 with the largest party (47 m embers K 
They refused to accept office and, with the general support of 
19 Independent Nationalists, did then best to produce deadlock. 
During the first Budget (1924) they rejected almost wholesale the 
demands for the reserved departments, which had therefore to 
be ” restored.” They were less succes sful again st the tra nsferred 
^Whenever Ministriies existed during tbose yearn. 
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departments, but threw out the vote for Ministers’ ^ salaries. 
The Ministers had already been attacked at an earlier stage 
for having voted with the reserved side of Government against 
the majority of the Council on a resolution demanding the 
release of political prisoners. Two Moslem Ministers (a third 
Hindu IMinister, who had lost his seat at a bye-election, having 
resigned and not been replaced) carried on without emoluments 
for a few months, but resigned after a second attempt to secure 
salaries for them had failed. The Governor took over the 
admimstiation of transferred subjects temporarily under the 
special provisions made under the Act for such an emergency. 
In the next year the strength of the Swarajist opposition was 
somewhat diminished, and Mr. Das’s health wms failing (he died 
in June, 1925). A fresh attempt to establish a Ministry was 
defeated, but this was due as much to the action of an ex- 
Mmister and his friends as to Swarajist opposition. The 
transfer of all subjects in Bengal was then revoked lor 
the time being, so that every department became re- 
served In 1926, the Swarajists withdrew from the 
Council, proclaiming that, although they had failed to 
mend the system of government, they had destroyed dyarchy ; 
and in their absence the Budget was passed without difficulty. 
The second council accomplished little by way of legislation ; 
the Government introduced only Bills of immediate urgency or 
Bills which could not well be distorted by amendment. 

224. The third Bengal Council saw the S^varajists still the 
strongest party, but reduced in numbers. Communal strife in 
1926 had resulted in detaching almost all Muhammadans from 
them ilost of the Muhammadans were now in favour of work- 
ing the constitution, as also was a group of Hindu Liberals ” 
and Eesponsivists,” but all these groups, except the Swara- 
jists siiffeicd from internal dissensions. 

At the opening of the third Council, there were still no 
Ministers in Bengal, and no transferred departments In 
January, .1927, the Council passed by 94 votes to 38 a grant for 
-alanes for Ministers. This must not be understood to mean 
that any Ministers then existed. It only meant that the Council 
voted the sums necessary if Ministers were appointed. The 
'^uspenslon of the transfer of subjects accordingly ceased, and 
the Governor endeavoured to find two Ministers from among 
the elected mcmbeis. A Muhammadan was appointed, but 
I'csigiicd in a few days, as no Hindu colleague was willing to 
woik with him. Then another Muliammadan and a Hindu 
Minister wmre appointed. They were constantly attacked in 
the Council and fi.naUy fell, on votes of no confidence, in 
August, 1927. Two fresh Ministers (Hindu and Muhammadan) 
were appointed in October, 1927 . The vote for ministerial 
salaries was easily passed in the Budget of March, 1928, but a 
few days later a motion of no confidence was only defeated by 
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a narrow majority. There was a change in th© Hind a Minister, 
when the one who had held office since October, 1927, vras, m 
July, 1928, appointed an Executive Councillor. His Moslem 
ministerial colleague and the new Hindu Minister survived till 
February, 1929, when votes of no confidence against them were 
passed by very small majorities. 

Personal jealousies entered largely into the causes of the third 
Council’s intermittent opposition to Ministers. Hostility to 
dyarchy was not an important factor, for almost immediately 
after the defeat of Ministers in the flesh in February, 1929, the 
budget provision of salaries for Ministers in the abstract was 
passed by a two to one majority. 

The Governor, after a lengthy eiTort to secure yet 
other Ministers, was forced to the conclusion that he 
could not find anyone who would command sufficient support 
to ensure stability. The position had been further complicated 
by the non-official Europeans announcing that they would no 
longer help to keep in office Ministers who did not command 
sufficient backing to give them a chance of carrying on their 
w^ork undisturbed for a reasonable time. The Governor, who had 
been administering the transferred subjects himself for some 
months, therefore decided to dissolve the Legislature. 

The fourth Council met in July, 1929, but it was not until 
December that the Governor found it possible to form a Ministry. 
This was composed of two Muhammadans and one Hindu, who 
have remained in office up to the present time. 

The PuBjab. 

225, The first Mmisteis appointed in the Punjab w'ere two, 
one Muhammadan and one Hindu representing Hindu urban and 
industrial interests. The Muhammadans in the first Council 
formed an organised group, which generally followed the guidanco 
of the Moslem Minister and, when supported by the official bloc, 
commanded a majority in the Council. Voting was mostly on 
communal lines, and the Hindus and Sikhs generally acted 
together and often opposed Government. Signs of cleavage 
between urban and rural interests were also apparent, but it is 
not always easy in the Punjab to distinguish such a cleavage 
from Pliiidu-'MosIem differences. 

The second Council closely lescmbled the first except for the 
appearance of a small group of Swarajists Most of the 
Muhammadans combined with a few agriculturalist Hindus and 
some Sikhs to form a rural party known as the “ Punjab 
National Uniomsts,” A Hindu Minister from this party was 
appointed together with the Muhammadan Minister wffio had 
held office during th© previous CounciL The latter was subse- 
quently appointed a member of the Governor’s Executive Council 
and his place as Minister was taken by a Sikh. But though there 
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was now no Muiiammadan Minister, the influence of the former 
Minister continued to be very great over the Moslem members 
he had previously led. The new Sildi Minister relied at least as 
miicli on the support of the National Unionist party as on that of 
the main Sikh group. The regular opposition composed of the 
Swarajistb and a few others was not well organised and did 
not always act together. 

From the third Council the Swarajists had practically dis- 
appeared; the National Unionist Party contained a reduced 
number of Hindus and became almost entirely Muhammadan; 
and the main body of the Hindus organised tliemselves into a 
party principally representative of urban interests and in closer 
touch with G-overnment than any previous Hindu group. The 
Ministry was composed of a Muhammadan member of the 
National Unionist Party, a member of the major Hindu party, 
and a Sikh. 

An opposition, consistently hostile to Government, was com- 
posed of some 10 or 12 Swarajists and Muhammadan and Sikh 
extremists under the name of the Nationalist Party. 

226. None of the parties, in any of the three Punjab Councils, 
was held together by any close political tie or by any strict 
discipline. The Sikh Party was the best disciplined, but was 
under the influence and, until after 1925, the close control of 
a (lommaiit Sikh leligious organisation. This allegiance to a 
body unconnected with the House led to the Sikh Party occupy- 
ing a less efi active josition than it might otherwise have secured, 
and often ranged it rather wnth the more extreme Plindus than 
with tlie rural Unionists with whom it had many natural 
affinities. 

The Punjab Legiblatare has not at any time attempted to 
bring admimstration to a standstill, and has on occasion sliowm 
itself ready to risk iinpopulauty both in support of the Go^eui- 
ment on inatlers allectmg la\v and order and in imposing taxa- 
tion. It has shown itscdl more interested in practical affairs 
lliaii in political abstractions. 

Its handling of the Sikh Gardwnira Bill of 1925 (concerned 
with the administration of Sikh shrines), the passing of which 
robbed the Akali agitation of most of its force, showed that the 
Council was ready to co-operate with Government in dealing 
with a difficult subject involving religious issues of a perplexing 
character and vitally affecting the reserved side of the adminis- 
tration though arising out of a transferred subject in charge 
of a Minister. 

The most stiiking feature of the Council remains, nevertheless, 
its deep communal cleavages ; and the stability of the successive 
Ministries is largely to be explained by the existence of an 
official bloc generally in a position to hold the balance between 
nearly equal forces of Muhammadans on the one side 
and Hindus and Sikhs on the other 
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Political Paities» 

227. We have seen in Chapter 4 of Part II how complex is 
the composition of the legislative councils and how it is based 
essentially on the principle of providing separate representa- 
tion for each of the main communities and interests. 

As might be expected, the result — unfortunate though probably 
inevitable — ^has been to produce legislatures in which the forma- 
tion of political parties, in the sense in wEich they are under- 
stood in this country, has been almost impossible and has indeed 
rarely been attempted. The various groupings, with kaleido- 
scopic changes of nomenclature, composition and leader- 
ship, have not often been on anything but communal lines, and 
their communal character has tended to become more rather 
than less pronounced. 

The only really well organised and disciplined party with a 
'definite programme (though, it is true, a negative one) is that 
of the Swarajists. Only in Bengal and the Central Provinces 
did they, even temporarily, achieve their initial object of making 
dyarchy unworkable, and in the provinces they have tended 
everywhere, in varying degrees, to be transformed into an oppo- 
sition of a more constitutional kind, and have not infrequently 
played a useful part as keen and vigilant critics. With the 
detachment of most of their original Moslem members, they 
have grown more definitely into a communal party. Other 
smaller parties formed, as in the case of the Swarajists, outside 
the provincial councils, and more or less of an All-India character, 
have appeared from time to time in the provincial councils, such 
as Nationalists, Liberals and Eesponsivists, but these have not 
so far played a very conspicuous part. 

Turning to parties originating within the councils themselves 
(not, it may be observed, in the constituencies), these have 
mostly been small fluid groups, generally communal or local in 
character, with an occasional, but not apparently permanent, 
tendency to amalgamate. Perhaps the best instances of some- 
thing approaching true (even if not non-communal) parties are 
the Justice Party in Madras and the National Unionist Party 
in the Punjab, already described. Signs of an urbali-rural 
cleavage have on occasions appeared in the Bombay Council, but 
without any tendency for these two interests to crystallise into 
parties. Landlord and tenant make a division which has also 
emerged from time to time, especially in the United Provinces, 
where tho landlords form a majority, though they Have never 
formed themselves into a coherent party. 

Tho organisation of such groups as exist has tended to improve. 
Eegular meetings of groups and the appointment of Whips have 
become more usual. This is, no doubt, mainly due to the growth 
of parliamentary experience ; but possibly partly to the fact that 
divisions are now more definitely on communal lines than in the 
earlier councils, with correspondingly somewhat gi'eater natural 
stability. 
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The Official Bloc. 

228. TJie view is often advanced that the growth of parties 
has been hindered by the existence of the official bloc. This 
is a speculation about which it would be unwise to be too dogma- 
tic; but what is beyond dispute is that the official bloc has pro- 
vided a nucleus round which detached elements have from time to 
time rallied, has helped to decrease the instability of the balance 
ol existing groups in the legislatures, and has made the tenure 
of office of Ministers far less precarious. 

The authors of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport hoped for 
the establishment of a convention that official members of the 
legislative councils should abstain from voting "when transferred 
subjects were under discussion, and on other matters should 
have freedom of speech and vote, except when, the G-oveinment 
thought it necessary to require their support "" The Joint Select 
Committee thought that all official members of legislatures, 
except the Executive Councillors, should be free to speak and 
vote as they chose. 

These theories have not proved practicable in the stress of 
working the new constitution. It would obviously have been 
embarrassing, if not improper, to have officials openly differing 
from the Government they served, even if their votes were not 
necessary for the support of that Government, but actually the 
reserved side was nearly always badly in need of their votes. 
A development which could not so easily have been foretold 
was that Ministers also frequently needed the support of the 
official votes. No Governor could let a Ministry, which had not 
forfeited Ms confidence, perish, or even suffer embarrassment, 
through the opposition or abstention of members under Ins 
orders, members, indeed, who were servants of the Government 
as a whole and often immediate subordinates of the Ministers. 
There have been one or two occasions on which the Whips were* 
taken off and officials voted as they pleased, and a few cases 
ill \i\hich oilicials took a hue of their own, but these were few 
and far between and of no constitutional significance. It became 
the universal practice for the officials in the councils to vote 
with Government, wdiether the subject under discussion belonged 
to the reseived or transferred side. Government could, there- 
fore, always rely on this small, but solid, block of votes. 

Government could generally, though not always, rely also on 
the nominated non-official members It may be remarked in 
passing that one of the objections to the system of nommation is 
the suspicion that the nominee will be more ready to support the 
Government, to which he owes his appointment and to which 
he must look for re-appointment, than to be guided by the views 
of the interests wdiich he represents. Government has also 
generally been able to secure the support of the non-official 
Europeans. 

* AT/C Ropoit, para. 233. 
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Absence of Ministerial Elected Ma|orities« 

229. The importance of the existence of a Government bloc 
in the councils was enormously increased by the fact that such 
following among the elected members as the Ministers could 
command was seldom sufficient by itself to ensure them a 
majority. 

In the first councils, there was nowhere, except in Madras, 
a homogeneous ministerial party with an assured elected majority. 
Generally, each Minister could carry with him (though by no 
"means always with complete certainty) the votes of a small group, 
in many cases held together mainly by personal ties, and the votes 
of the official bloc were exceedingly useful and sometimes 
essential to provide a majority for Ministers. In the United 
Provinces, the ministerial supporters were definitely in a minority, 
and Ministers depended not only on the official votes, but on the 
personal influence which the Governor carried with the landlord 
members of the Council. 

In the second councils, the Swarajists were sufficiently powerful 
to wreck the Ministry in the Cential Provinces, as well as m 
Bengal. In the United Provinces two landlord Ministers now 
had an assured majority. As we have seen, the Justice Party 
majority in Madras was considerably diminished, and the official 
bloc began to be a factor of importance to Madras Ministers, 
as it had been and continued to be in the other provinces. 

In the third councils, the situation was one in which there 
was BO legislature in which the official bloc was not an actual 
or potential balancing factor. The ministerial majority had 
again disappeared in the United Provinces. 

There is, accordingly, no province in which the official bloc 
has not at some time or other been of decisive value to Ministers, 
and in some provinces there has never at any time been a suffi- 
ciently large or cohesive ministerial party to enable Ministers 
to ignore the assistance of their official supporters. 

These facts have had an important influence on the working 
of the dyarchic constitution; but further analysis needs, as a 
preliminary, some consideration of the working of dyarchy within 
the Executive itself. 

The Dyarchic Executive. 

230. Governors in choosing their Minivsters have had an ex- 
ceptionally difficult task. It could seldom be predicted what 
following a Minister would have in the legislature, quite apart 
from the fact that his acceptance of office was often followed, 
owing to personal rivalries, by the detachment of some of his 
previous adherents. The field of men of outstanding ability was 
not wide, and the refusal of office by the Swarajists made it still 
narrower in some provinces. 

Ministers, mostly new to admim*stration, suffered greatly from 
having to devote much of the time and energy needed for their 
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duties to the tasks of attempting to keep the support of a pre- 
carious following in the legislature, and of meeting attacks — 
whether by way of votes of censure, motions for reduction of 
their salaries or other less direct methods — often inspired by 
motives only connected remotely, if at all, with disapproval of 
their policy or administration. The prevailing financial stringency 
was also a source of many difficulties — a point to which shall 
return in Part V. of this volume. 

These conditions have constituted a severe handicap, and the. 
results which Ministers have achieved are, in most provinces, 
greater than might have been expected under such drawbacks. 
Much is no doubt due — as Ministers themselves have acknowledged 
— to the devoted service of officials, and much to the help and 
guidance of Governors. Ministerial handling of affairs has been 
such that there has been little occasion for resorting to 
the Governor’s statutory power of overruling their views; in 
some provinces this power has never been used at all. 

Ministers have shown themselves notably energetic in several 
of the spheres of administration committed to their charge. In 
some provinces they have made interesting experiments on 
which a bureaucratic government might have hesitated to embark.- 
The results may not always have been successful, but a quickened 
public interest has certainly been achieved 

It is, no doubt, largely due to the wisdom with which 
Governors have used the dominant influence given them both 
by tradition and under the constitution in respect of both halves 
of Government, that Members and Ministers have succeeded, 
with hardly any exceptions, in overcoming the difficulties of 
working a Government divided into two halves. According to our 
information, relations betw^een Members and Ministers have 
usually been excellent. 

Ministers have worked together with far less friction than 
rciglit have been expected in circumstances in which they were, 
more often than not, drawn from different groups or com- 
munities, and in which the taking of office has seldom been 
conditioned by any understanding that the principle of joint 
responsibility would be observed. This principle, it is true, was 
recognised by the Justice Party Ministries in Madras; and we 
may instance, by way of further examples, the resignation of a 
United Provinces’ Minister, Pandit Jagat Narain, in company 
with the Education Minister, Mr. Chintamani, on a matter 
arising in the education department ; or the acceptance by Mr. 
Ghakravarti, in August, 1927, of the Bengal Legislature’s vote 
of no confidence in Mr. (now Sir A. K.) Ghuznavi as a vote 
of no confidence in the Ministry to which they both belonged. 
It is curious to note that the Bengal Legislature refused to 
recognise the principle of joint responsibility accepted by the 
Ministers themselves, and insisted on carrying a second separate 
motion ngninst Mr. Chalmavarti, in spite of his statement that 
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he would resign as a consequence of the vote against 
Mr. Ghuznavi. 

231, The success achieved in avoiding conflict within the Gov- 
ernment itself was attained by encouraging its operation as a 
single whole, rather than by keeping separate the two com- 
ponent parts. The practical impossibility of conducting Gov- 
ernment — at all events so far as major questions are concerned — 
in w^atertight compartments was in any event bound to produce 
a strong tendency in this dnection, and this natural development 
was generally fostered by Governors. It became the widespread 
practice for all questions of importance to be discussed at joint 
meetings of the tw^o sides of Government and for the decision 
to be taken thereat, although it was recognised that constitu- 
tional responsibility for the decision rested only with part of 
those present. Separate meetings of the Executive Gouncii 
seem to have been comparatively infrequent, and separate meet- 
ings of the Governor and Ministers alone together rarer still. 
There was, of course, in any case, nothing to encourage ilia 
holding of separate meetings of all the Ministers together as a 
“ Ministry ” in those instances in which there had been no 
development of the sense of joint responsibility among Ministers, 
As might be expected, the precise extent to w^hich the policy of 
unified consultation was carried out has varied somewhat from 
province to province and from time to time in the same province ; 
but the general development has undoubtedly been of the 
character stated above 

Failure to establish Responsibility of Transferred Side. 

232. The theory of the reformed constitution is that Ministers, 
without being answerable for the reserved departments or for 
policy associated with the reserved side, are jointly responsible 
to the elected legislature in respect of the transferred half of 
Government. But it seems to us that it has proved impossible 
to translate this theory into practice. Difficulties in the sphere 
of law and order led at one time in the United Provinces to a quite 
definite swing-back from the method of unified consultation, and 
the then Governor sought to make the practice regulating the 
taking of decisions by the dyarchic Government strictly conform 
with the constitutional theory. But it is not clear that any 
greater success was obtained in this instance in establishing in 
the eyes of the public the principle of the responsibility of 
Ministers to the legislature. 

The intention of dyarchy was to establish, within a certain 
definite range, responsibility to an elected legislature. If this 
intention is not carried out, the justification for the constitu- 
tional bifurcation and for all the complications which it brings 
in its train is difficult to find. In the light of experience, it may 
be doubted whether the object aimed at could be attained as 
long as both halves of Government have to present themselves 
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before tiie same legislature. The practical difficulty in the way 
of achieving the objective of dyarchy and of obtaining a clear 
demarcation of responsibility arises not so much in the inner 
counsels of Government as m the eyes of the legislature, the 
electorate, and the public. 

233. Provincial legislatures were by the nature of the consti- 
tution set the difficult task of discharging two different functions 
at the same time. In one sphere, they 'were to exercise control 
over policy ; in the other, while free to criticise and vote or with- 
hold supply, they were to have no responsibility. The inherent 
difficulty of keeping this distinction in mind has been intensi- 
fied by the circumstances under which the councils have worked 
to such an extent that perhaps the most important feature of 
the working of dyarchy in the provincial councils, when looked 
at from the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the 
councils to regard the Government as a whole, to think of 
Ministers as on a footing not very different from that of Execu- 
tive Councillors, to forget the extent of opportunities of the 
legislatures on the transferred side and to magnify their functions 
in the reserved field. 

234. The Joint Select Committee's view of the relationship . 
between Members and Ministers m the Legislature was as 
follows : — 

Members of ilio executive council and Ministers should net 
oppose each other by speech or vote; memhei's of the executive 
council should not be leqmied to support by speech or vote pro- 
posals of ministers of which they do not approve, nor should ministers 
be lequired to support by speech or vote proposals of the executive 
council of which they do not approve; they should b© free to speak 
and vote foi each other’s proposals when they are in agreemeniD with 
them.” 

The temperature of Indian politics is seldom so tepid as to 
make such detachment practicable. Ministers who are not for 
the Government policy are naturally regarded as against it. We 
learnt that in the fastness of Shillong it was possible for 
Ministers with considerable frequency to abstain from supporting 
the policy of the Governor in Council without untoward results. 
This was rarely so elsewhere. Members and Ministers were in 
too great need of mutual support. It is true, nevertheless, that 
a few instances did occur (mainly in the United Provinces) of 
Members actually voting against Ministers and Ministers against 
Members. ° 


Biffioulties produced by Working of Dyarchy. 

235. We have already mentioned the rarity of an assured 
elected majority in support of Ministers. The effect produced 
has been profound. It is largely psychological and deserves 
careful analysis, ilinisters are seen to be, and feel themselves 
to be, largely dependent on the official bloc; they are necessarily 
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in close relation with the reserved side of Governinent : and 
it has not infrequently haj^pened that a Minister is subsequently 
appointed to be an Executive Councillor. All this helps to 
create a feeling that, when an elected member is appointed a 
Minister, he becomes a Government man/’ and Ministers them- 
selves have seldom altogether escaped the effect of the instinctive 
opposition which is aroused by their association with Govern- 
ment/’ wuth the result that the ties betw^een them and their 
supporters are weakened. It is far from being the case that 
the appointment of a leader of a group to ministerial office lias 
increased his authority with his former followers. 

There have also been reactions on the reserved side of Govern- 
ment. Ministers, who owe so much to the support of the official 
bloc, endeavour to obtain for the reserved side of Government 
the vote of elected members with whom they are specially 
associated, though they do not invariably succeed. It is, of 
course, important that this support should be given to the 
reserved side, for otherwise it may find itself in a minority, and 
the Governor in Council is naturally unwilling to invoke, save as 
a last resort, special powders of restoration and certification. But 
this situation involves the consequence that the reserved side o! 
Government may bo much influenced by iMinisters and their 
following. Decisions to be reached by the Governor in Council 
are affected by calculations of the probable attitude of ministerial 
supporters. The stronger the following of Ministers, the greater 
their influence on the reserved side, and the theoretical distinc- 
tions involved in the idea of dyarchy are likely to be blurred in 
practice. Thus the two halves of Government have been thrown 
into each other’s arms through their relations with the legislature, 
no less than by the impossibility of conducting the administration 
in compartments. The resulting almost irresistible impulse 
towards a unification of Government has probably been all to the 
good from the point of view of the efficient conduct of business ; 
but the underlying and fundamental conception of the dyarchic 
system — complete responsibility ” of Ministers in a certain 
defined field, and in that field only — has become almost hope- 
lessly obscured. 

It would, of course, be an exaggeration to say that there was 
no difference in the attitude of the councils towards Ministers 
and Executive Councillors. There has usually been distinctly 
less opposition to ministerial measures and to demands for 
grants on the transferred side, but this has probably been largely 
due to the nature of the subjects assigned to each. The un- 
popular tasks of Government are left to be discharged by its 
official members. Police or land revenue administration are 
not subjects likely to arouse enthusiasm and often involve 
measures of great unpopularity; while for education, for health 
administration, and for other departments in the hands of 
Ministers, to which the term ** nation-building ” is so frequently 
attached, there is a very real keenness. 
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Condttct of Parliamantary BEsiaess, 

*236 A Britisli Member of Parliament watching the work of 
the provincial legislatures will be impressed by a number of 
differences from the British model. The comparative brevity of 
the sessions (usually about five or six weeks in the spring when 
the Budget is taken, and somewhat shorter periods later in the 
year) : the circulation in advance of answers to questions : the 
devotion of so large a proportion of time to resolutions (partly no 
doubt a heritage from the days of the Morley-Minto Councils) : 
the concentration during budget discussions on the distribution of 
available lesourceb ralhei than on the means of raising sufficient 
funds to finance picdeteimmed needs : the small number of 
members occupying the Government bench and their lack of 
any assured control of the House : the constant forming and 
shifting of groups : the sniping at an individual Minister, the 
criticism of individual officials, and the oommunai rancour : all 
these features, -whether trivial or important, help to produce a 
very different impression from that of Westminster. 

237. Orderly conduct of discussion has been the rule evcij- 
where. Members of the Statutory Commission had the privilege 
of attending several debates in more than one province. We were 
much struck by the good attendance of members in the Chamber, 
by the high level of courteous speech, and by the respect shown 
to the Chair. The public galleries were well filled, and the 
proceedings were obviously followed with much interest. The 
provincial councils owe much to their Presidents. Hiere have 
been striking instances in the provinces of the impartiality of 
elected presidents previously belonging to a party in opposition 
to Government. 

Lack of organisation among the groups in the Councils has 
created dilffciilfcies, and wasted much time, especially in connec- 
tion with the discussion on the demands for grants, when the 
allotted time has often been exhausted long before many items 
have been reached. The absence of procedure for bringing to a 
close discussion on Bills (as opposed to demands for grants) has 
frequently embarrassed Governments faced with an enormous 
number of indhiduai amendments. Lack of well organised 
parties with a definite programme has also been a contributory 
cause of the fault of attempting to inteifere overmuch in the 
details of administration, instead of concentrating on questions 
of general policy. But in all the councils there seems to be 
distinct improvement in these respects as parliamentary ex- 
perience grows. An interesting feature is that members of the 
])roviiicial councils are becoming thoroughly familiar with the 
use of the transferable vote for electing committees under pro- 
portional representation. 

Standing Pinance Committees have played an important part, 
as -^viil be explained in Chapter 6 of Part V, where reference is 
also made to the Public Accounts Committees. 
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Many of the branches of the administration , in one province or 
another, have had attached to them standing advisory com- 
mittees wholly or mainly composed of members of the legisla- 
ture ; but it does not appear as if these had played any very con- 
spicuous role. 

Attitude of Legislatures to Law and Order. 

238. It is of importance to note the attitude of the councils 
to what is commonly referred to as law and order.” In most 
provinces the police administration has been the target of con- 
stant attack, sometimes of a general character, but often 
directed against specific individuals or the handling of particular 
incidents. Its defence has almost invariably been left solely to 
speakers on the Government bench. This hostile attitude, 
though not entirely absent anywhere, seems to have been most 
strongly developed in Bengal, the Central Provinces and Bihar 
and Orissa. In Bombay it is said that there was no desire to 
embarrass Government in this sphere- The Madras Council has 
supported the Eseciitive in the preservation of order, and in the 
main this is also true of the Punjab Council, though it has been 
very active in criticism of the police. The United Provinces 
Legislature, also unsparing in criticism, has had, in voting 
supply, sufficient sense of responsibility not to use its powers in 
a way which would threaten to cripple police administration. 

Use of Governor's Special Powers. 

2S9. We have mentioned the natural reluctance to have 
recourse to the special powers of certification and restoration 
conferred on the Governor or the Governor in Council. It is 
a striking fact that the only instance m which a Governor has 
found it necessary to secure the passage of a provincial Bill by 
certification is the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

On a few occasions a Governor has returned a Bill for further 
consideration with useful results;"^ and there have been two or 
three instances of the use of the veto,t but none of these 
occasions had any special constitutional significance. 

The powders of restoration of rejected demands for reserved 
subjects have been fairly frequently used, with the notable 
exception of Bombay where the Government has always found 
it possible to accept the reductions made by the Legislature. 
In Burma, too, the power has only been used once. But in 
1924-25 in the Central Provinces, as in Bengal, demands for 
gTants were rejected wholesale, as part of the wu'ecking policy 
of the Swarajists, and had to be restored. Frequent, though 
not extensive, use of restoration has been necessitated else- 
where by the too common practice of rejecting a demand for a 

* Tlie most impoitant cases are the Madras Religious Endowments Act 
and tlie Oudh Rent Act. 

t e.g. Malabar Tenancy Bill and Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
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grant, instead of only moving a token reduction, as a means of 
attacking Government in connection with some particular branch 
of administration on the reserved side. Such attacks were un« 
doiibtedly often pressed home in a manner that the council 
vouid have hesitated to adopt if it had not known that the 
reserved powers could and would be used to prevent breakdown. 
But wheie “cuts” were moved and earned for the purpose 
of securing economy, Government has frequently accepted the 
redisction. 

rtojection of demands on the transferred side (which could 
not be lestored) have been less frequent. When they have 
occurred, they seem to have been usually directed by a desire 
to effect economy. In Bengal m 1924-25 the Swarajists suc- 
ceeded 111 carrying considerable “ cuts ” relating to staff in the 
eJacatioii and medical departments; but the council subse- 
quently voted supplementary demands, when it found that the 
staff had been placed under notice. 

It will be remembered that the Governor also has an emer- 
gency power of authorising expenditure, whether the subject 
15 transferred or reserved. To a slight extent in Bengal, and 
on a large scale in the Central Provinces, this powder has been 
used in connection with transferred departments in order to 
reverse a decision of the legislature. In the United Provinces 
and Madras, how’ever, it has been found convenient to employ 
it fauiy frequently for comparatively small amounts of expendi- 
ture aiising out of unforeseen circumstances such as floods. 
Elsewhere li has not been used at all. 

240. It is plain that nothing but absolute necessity for carry- 
ing on administration has evoked the use of special overriding 
powers and that the occasions for their use (though not imim- 
poitant) have been sporadic and limited, except in Bengal and 
the Central Provinces where they have at times had to be used 
in a wholesale manner. Outside these two provinces, Govern- 
ment and the legislature have usualty agreed, or at any rate 
have not finally differed. But it is less easy to say wiether 
provincial Governments, in being guided normally by the wishes 
of legislatures in w^hich they did not command any assured 
majority, have been seriously hampered in their conduct of affairs. 

Mature and Volume of Legislation^ 

241. Leaving out of account Bengal and the Central Pro- 
vinces, most of the Government Bills of any importance v/hicli 
were thrown out were proposals for fresh taxation."^ But the 
motive for rejection was often a genuine belief that further 
economy could be effected or a feeling (often shared by the 
provincial Governmexit itself) that the proper way to secure 
fresh resources w*as to get the “ provincial contributions ” 


Xot all siicli were refused, see para. 400. 
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abolislied. Instances of the rejection of important Government 
Bilk not dealing with finance are the Bihar Civil Courts 
Amendment Billj 1926, and the Madras Irrigation Bill, 19*23. . 

Again excepting Bengal and the Central Provinces, where 
legislative activity was for a time paralysed, tKe output of the 
councils in the legislative sphere has been considerable. The 
subjects dealt with range over the whole provincial field, bui: 
the number of Acts concerned with local seK-governmeiit adminis- 
tration IS specially noticeable. A large number of private Bilk'*' 
were brought forward, but comparatively few reached the statute 
book. 

COBCiUSiOB, 

212. The previous paragraphs of this chapter jjrovide materia! 
for forming a judgment on the working of the provincial consti- 
tution, but a general conclusion on the subject is not easy to 
express. This is largely due to the fact that the same form of 
government lias produced very di ferent consequences in different 
parts of India — witness, for example, the chopping and chang- 
ing in Bengal, with ministerial salaries voted and no Ministers 
to earn them, and with the Governor driven to take over trans- 
ferred depai-tments himself for months at a time, as contrasted 
with the steady record of Madras or the Punjab. But there 
are some general features to be summarised in bringing our 
survey to a close. Everywhere the conduct of the business of 
the legislatures has been carried on with keenness, there has 
been much good debating, and the Government has been exposed 
to considerable challenge and comment from its opponents among 
the elected members. It would be impossible to say that oppo- 
sition to Government has always shown itself to be restrained 
or reasonable, but we are convinced that much of this irrespon- 
sible spirit is due to those effects of dyarchy which we have 
described and analysed in paragraph 235 above. Moreover, 
members of legislative councils have been engaged in working 
a copy of parliamentary institutions under conditions which often 
tend to reproduce the form rather than the substance of the 
original. It is much to the credit of many of India's public 
men that they should so rapidly have adapted themselves to 
these new methods, and we are strongly of opinion that the 
prominence which is given in the Press to proceedings in the 
Central Legislature have tended to obscure to British eyes the 
very general measure of success which hae been attained by 
most of the provincial councils and their real importance. If 
the councils have sometimes shown themselves indifferent to the 
practical needs of administrative efficiency, they have also in 
many instances exerted a useful influence, and^ thrown an in- 
forming light upon the proceedings of Government. The aver- 
age voter, and still more the average citizen, does not, we 

* i o, bills originated by non-official members, outside tlie Government ; 
private bUl legislation in the British sense does not exist. 
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believe, as pay close attention to the activities of Ms repre» 
tentative. But interest is growing. In two provinces the 
Giovernor has often found it necessary to make extensive use 
of his exceptional powers; but apart from this the reformed 
provincial councils have actually worked, and they have worked 
better certainly than many anticipated at their inception, though 
not entirely in the manner in which the authors of dyarchy 
intended. 
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CHAPTBE 3.~THB WOBEING OP THE CBNTEE. 
Difficulties ol Direct Eepresentatiom* 

243, Tile difficulties of applying the Western system of parlia- 
mentary government to an area so vast and so diversified in its 
population as British India are very clearly illustrated in the 
Indian Legislature. It embodies an effort to provide in a central 
deliberating and legislating organ for the adequate representation 
of 247 millions of people with many divergent and often antago- 
nistic interests. Constituencies electing directly to such a body 
(unless it is to be enlarged to a point at which practical work 
becomes impossible) must cover areas and include populations 
to which European legislatures are strangers. Let us illustrate 
the contrast. Yorkshire, with an area of slightly over 6,000 
square miles and a population of just under millions, is repre- 
sented in the British Parhameni by 57 members. To take a 
corresponding area of a distinctly rural character, the four 
counties of Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Eutland amount to 
just over 6,000 square miles, and contain a population of 
millions ; the combined area returns to Parliament 23 members. 
Now, the Indian Legislative Assembly contains 105 elected 
members, of whom 73 are returned by rural constituencies. And 
the rural constituencies returning a single member to the 
Assembly are nowhere less than 6,000 square miles in area. 
An M.L.A. would be indeed fortunate were his charge no larger : 
the figures supplied to us show that, among the non-Mubamma- 
dan rural constituencies, there are only 4 with an area between 

6.000 and 7,000 square miles. The rest range between the 
latter figure and 62,000 square miles, with populations reaching 
in individual cases to as much as 6 millions. The three 
Muhammadan rural constituencies in the Madras Presidency, 
each returning a single member, cover 10,000, 48,000, and 

83.000 square miles, i.e., they are about half as large again as 
Wales, Scotland and England respectively. A constituency 
taken at random from Madras contains 25,033 voters scattered 
amongst a population of 6 millions spread over an area of more 
than 31,000 square miles. 

The Difficulties of Distance. 

244. The inevitable result is a divorce of the representative 
from the life of Ms constituency. To sit in the Central Legis- 
lature, a Madras representative may have to face a railway 
journey of 60 hours to Delhi and of 78 hours to Simla. Members 
from Burma have to travel over sea and land for nearly a week. 
While the two Houses are in session, members, except a few 
from areas immediately adjacent to Delhi and Simla, are more 
or less cut off from their constituencies. As a rule, little attempt 
is made to overcome the physical difficulties in the way of main- 
laining touch with constituencies, and once a member is elected, 
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Ms interest in his constituents fades until the time approaches 
for Mm to canvass their votes again. The idea of a member’s 
responsibility to Ms constituents is, in rural areas, still rudi- 
mentary in character. The member tends to become less the 
representative of his constituency than of active political or 
communal associations with which he is in intimate contact, 
and his views are moulded! largely by a Press which is almost 
wholly in opposition to the Government. One weakness of the 
present system seems to us to be that it makes it so difficult, 
and often impossible, for a member to establish relations with 
Ms constituents, which entitle him to speak for them, and 
enable them to hold him to account. 

The Central Electorate. 

245. Another difficulty in constituting a satisfactory central 
legislature is presented by the smallness of the central electorate 
and by its general character. The electoral roll of the Assembly 
has, it is true, grown, on a stationary franchise, from 904,746 in 
1920 to 1,128,331 in 192G. This rise has m the mam been due 
to the inclusion of Burma within the reformed constitution, to 
the enfranchisement of women, and also, possibly, to an increase 
in wealth and to the better registration of voters. As regards 
the electorate for the Council of State, between 1920 and 1925, 
the years of the two quinquennial elections which have so far 
taken place, the increase was from 17,644 to 82,126, and of this 
latter number, Burma provided no less than 15,555. 

Thus, in the Legislative Assembly, 105 elected members are 
returned by million voters."*^ If we exclude areas not repre- 
sented by elected members, this electorate of millions is 
scattered over a population of 240 millions t We doubt whether 
even this limitation of the electorate has succeeded in produc- 
ing — at any rate outside some of the large towns — a body of 
voters capable, to any appreciable extent, of understanding, or 
even being intelligently mteiested in, most of the policies on 
which the Assembly has to pronounce. What we have said, of 
eouise, has no reference to special constituencies, such as Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and applies particularly to the rural ■\oler. 
The voter’s appreciation of some issues raised in the provincial 
ooiinciis is, we think, more geneiai 

The comparatively small electorate has, however, shown a pro- 
gresshely increasing readiness to go to the polls. How far this 
is due to a genuine advance in political interest and how far to 
other causes it is impossible to determine. The decline of non- 
cooperation after 1922 removed an influence that had kept many 
elector s from voting, and although, in th e main, pressure by 

* In t!io Council of State (if the two representatives from Burma are 
e\eluclt‘d), 32 members are elected by 17,000 voters. 

t Tills excludes the population of such of the Chief Commissioners* 
piovinces as are not represented by election, and also those portions of the 
“ oxcbirled areas ** in which there is no electoral system. 
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candidates has been the factor of importance in inducing the 
country elector to vote, there has undoubtedly been some 
growth of genuine political interest- In 1920, 25 per cent- of 
the Assembly electorate in contested constituencies went to the 
polls. This percentage increased to 42 per cent, and 48 per 
cent, at the two succeeding elections, despite the abstention of 
large numbers of Burmese voters. The Council of State elec- 
torate voted to the extent of 45 per cent, and 55 per cent, in 
the 1920 and 1925 elections, and here again Burma lowered the 
general average very considerably. 

In Burma alone, have the elections for the Central Legislature 
appeared to rouse little enthusiasm. Even in 1926, when interest 
in elections for the Assembly was fairly general and party feeling 
ran high, only 13 per cent, of the Burmese electorate voted. 
For the Council of State, only 5 per cent, of those qualified voted 
at the 1926 election. The Central Legislature’s remoteness, and 
the feeling that Burma is powerless to obtain a sympathetic 
consideration of her special interests in a body in which her 
representatives are so few, are, we believe, partly responsible for 
the lack of interest in elections for the Central Legislature. 

Women Voters for the Assembly. 

246. Nc woman is entitled to sit in the Council of State, or to 
vote for election to it. It is open to the Council of State by 
resolution to remove either or both of these barriers, but it has 
shown no inclination to do so. Women are eligible to stand as 
candidates for Assembly constituencies in any province where 
they might be elected to the provincial legislature, i.e., in seven 
out of the nine provinces. Bengal and Assam are the two 
exceptions. In provinces where a woman is qualified to be a 
candidate, she is also qualified to become a nominated member 
of the Assembly, but so far no woman has sat in the Assembly, 
either by election or nomination. 

In 1926, when the last Assembly election was held, 22 per cent, 
of the women with votes in Madras, 12 per cent in Bombay 
and the Punjab, 9,6 per cent, in Bengal, and 4.5 per cent, in the 
United Provinces voted. This is by no means an unpromising 
beginning in view of the fact that, in many provinces, women are 
only just emerging from the seclusion which has been tlieii 
lot for generations. There is, however, a striking disparity 
between the numbers of male and female voters. In Madras, 
where the total number of Assembly voters is 277,582, the 
women voters number only 18,375. In Bombay, tlie United 
Provinces, and the Punjab, the corresponding figures are 159,418 
and 4,404, 194,458 and 6,071, and 82,929 and 2,065 respectively. 
The fact that the franchise is based on a property qualification 
operates heavily against them. The women members of an 
Indian family have as a rule no independent ownership of 
property. 
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Tiie Legislature in Session* 

247. Tile session of the Indian Legislature usually opens at 
Delhi at the end of J anuary or in the early days of Februarjj and 
continues there for about two months. It is during this Delhi 
session that the Finance Member presents his Budget, and tha 
discussion of the Finance Bill takes place. In April, the climate 
of Delhi begins to get uncomfortably hot, and the Government 
of India moves to Simla. The sittings of the Indian Legislature 
are resumed there in the later part of the year, usually in August 
and September, and ordinarily cover several weeks. An Indian 
member, therefore, whether of the Legislative Assembly or of 
the Council of State, has not so continuous a call upon his 
attendance as a British member oi Parliament. Even so, it 
appears to be difficult to keep Indian members in full attendance 
throughout the session, though on important occasions the pro- 
portion of those present is extremely high. Payment of members 
takes the form of a compensatory allowance for the period of the 
member’s absence from his home. 

We have had the privilege of witnessing sittings of both 
branches of the Indian Legislature at Delhi. The time of meet- 
ings is in the forenoon, and the hour of adjournment (over which 
the President appears to have a much greater power of control 
than exists at Westminster) is usually reached by 4 or 5 o’clock. 
As there is an adjournment for luncheon, and all-night sittings 
are unknown, British members oi Parliament may be excused 
a feeling of envy. The Chamber is arranged after the usual 
continental model, with a desk for each member; the whole 
111 the shape of a horseshoe, bioken up into wedges of seats by 
gangways. Members of the Government sit on the right of the 
Chair, with the official bloc behind them; various minority and 
moderate groups range themselves more in the centre; for 
example, the Central Moslem Party and the Euro]iean con- 
tingent. On the extreme left of the Chair, the leader 
of the largest paity and his followers establish them- 
selves — when the Swarajists are present, they now occupy 
this position. The members belonging to what are 
known as the Nationalist Party and the Independent 
Party are established in adjoining sectors. In the Council of 
State, the same general arrangement prevails. Members speak 
from the placets where they sit, and, when a division takes place, 
move into lobbies, as at Westminster. 

The composition of the two Houses, including official members, 
at the time of our visit to Delhi in 1928 was approximately as 
shown below : — 


Mtndus, 

Jjfoskms 

Eui opeans. 

Depressed 

Other 

Total 

Coiintil of 21 

17 

16 

Classes. 

nil 

3Iinorifie$, 

6 60 

State. 

Asseinlily ... 70 

38 

25 

1 

11 

145 
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Communal grouping, which has often affected the Toting in 
the Legislature, gives some explanation of the unexpectedly 
Btrong position in which Government has frequently found itseif. 

The Assembly, as the popular body, receives a preponderating 
measure of notice in political circles and in the Press, and a 
large proportion of the leaders of political opinion in the country 
are members. Its general atmosphere differs greatly from that 
of the Council of State. Antagonisms are sharper, debates more 
acrimonious, and work generally more strenuous. 

The Council of State represents the more conservative elemonts 
in the country and, in particular, sections of society which have 
most to lose by hasty and ill-considered legislation. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that it has taken a different view on many 
questions from the Assembly, which regards itself as representa- 
tive of progressive political opinion. Between 1921 and 1928, on 
no less than five occasions the two Chambers reached, at any rate 
in the first instance, different conclusions on the Government’s 
Finance Bills. On nine other occasions, the tiouses have been 
at variance on legislative measures. The relations between them 
have discouraged attempts to make them act together, though 
statutory provisions for such joint action exist. On 18 occasions 
only, have Joint Committees been appointed, and there has never 
been a joint sitting of the two Houses. 

The Gontrast with Westminster. 

248. The first essential for a correct understanding of the 
relations of the Central Government with the Central Legislature 
in India is to divest the mind of analogies drawn from the British 
parliamentary system. A British Cabinet can only survive so 
long as it has the support of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. The Central Executive in India — the Governor-General 
in Council — ^is, on the other hand, entirely independent of, and, 
indeed, can seldom count with confidence on, a majority in the 
Indian Legislature. Yet no defeat can drive its Members from 
office, and the statutory powers of the Governor-General or the 
Governor-General in Council are sufficient to prevent opposition 
from bringing administration to a standstill. Again, the Oppo- 
sition in the British Parliament has always before it the prospect 
of a return to office, when it will itself bear the burden of 
administrative responsibility and have to justify its former 
declarations. The position in India is very different. The 
Opposition’s opportunities for criticism and its pownrs of in- 
fluencing the course of legislative and administrative business 
are extensive. But it cannot be vested with responsibility for 
the administration and thus bo called on to reconcile its criticisms 
with the requirements of actual government. Such a constitu- 
tional system might be supposed to have led to wholly irre- 
sponsible criticism from the Legislature and to complete in- 
difference in the Executive But the course of development has 
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been otiierrase. On the one hand, while the attitude of ihe 
Aesembij has often been strongly influenced by its constitutional 
irresponsibility, it has co-operated with Government in a good 
deal of constructive work On the other hand, the Executive 
has been far from unresponsive to the criticism and to the sug- 
gestions of the Legislature 

The PresideEtial Chair. 

249 In nothing is the contrast between Westminster and 
lieihi more striking than in the position assumed, and the 
influence exercised, by the occupant of the Chair of the Assembly. 
He claims, and employs, powers of interference which would be 
quite contrary to the stricter limits of the Speakership — ^I'epri- 
manding a government member of the Council of State for not 
attending and speaking at a debate in the Lower House, advising 
the Government not to proceed with important business when 
the Swarajists walked out, explaining his view of the proper 
operation of the so-called Fiscal Convention, and so forth. We 
are bound to make plain the difference, lest it should be supposed 
that the traditions and the methods of the Speaker of the House 
of Commons were being reproduced in the Indian Legislature. 
The explanation of the contrast, we venture to think, is not 
unconnected with the fact that, whereas in the House of 
Commons there is always a government majority which may 
be depended upon to support the authority of the Speaker, any 
majority upon which the President of the Assembly may be dis- 
posed to lean, is necessarily found in the ranks of the Opposi- 
tion. It is not to be presumed or expected that the spirit of 
British parliamentary institutions can be transplanted and repro- 
duced automatically in so different an atmosphere, and there 
are many other models for the Speakership besides the model at 
Westminster. Lord Brj^ce described one in his book on the 
American Constitution, and the student of comparative institu- 
tions may find there a much closer parallel to the practice of 
the President of the Legislative Assembly. 


CxioupiEg in the Assembly. 

230 Timi’e is nothing in ihe Indian Legislature which corre- 
sponds to the working of a party system, as that expression is 
understood in Britain. In view of the methods by w^hich the 
Legislature is constituted, nothing else could be expected. Parties 
in the Lower House are predominantly communal groups. The 
aim of the Swarajists has been to create an inclusive political 
party, foimed on national lines, and not in terms of religion, 
sect, or community. This attempt, however, has left the 
traditjoiiai religious cleavage of Indian society in the main un- 
touched, and this cleavage constantly shows itself in debate and 
in voting. The Swarajists are predominantly Hindu, The 
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Nationalist Party is en&ely drawn from the Hindu eommunity. 
The Central Moslem Party is entkely Muhammadan^ and we 
believe that the Independent Party is now predominantly so. 
iWe shailj in a later chapter * attempt a description of the course 
of Indian politics in the light of the Eeforms, but without at 
present referring more closely to the course of events, it is 
enough to say that the impression produced upon the mind of 
an obseiwer familiar with the British Parliament is not so much 
one of resemblance as one of difference. Groups form and 
re-form, but so far as its pledged supporters are concerned, the 
Government is in a permanent minority, and this affects the 
whole tone of debate. It may, and often does, carry a division 
by a combination of minority groups, but .whenever political or 
racial feeling runs high, the majority of elected members will 
usually be found on the opposition side. 

The OfBcial Bloc* 

251. The official bloc of 26 members has throughout been re- 
garded as under the orders of Government; it has never been 
found practicable to adopt the proposals of the Joint Eeport 
that officials should be allowed a free right of speech and vote, 
though the control lias on occasion been relaxed in the case of 
provincial official members. The influence of this official element 
has been exerted in more ways than one. A solid block of votes 
cast definitely for Government has not only had on many 
occasions a decisive effect on divisions in the two Houses, but it 
has often helped to rally to the support of Government elements 
which would have hesitated to support a cause which had not the 
strong nucleus of supporters afforded by the officials. The con- 
tribution in debate, which their experience has enabled official 
members to make on measures affecting the administration, has 
been substantial. Finally, the provincial official members have 
sometimes expressed the special views of the Governments of 
their provinces. But for the most part their membership of the 
Assembly is valuable to the authorities because it constitutes part 
of the official vote. 

There is a natural tendency for nominated members to sup- 
port the Government which has selected them for membership 
of the Legislature, and we have heard the suggestion made that, 
if a nominated member opposed Government in season and out 
of season, he would be likely to be passed over when Ms place 
came to be refilled in the new House. But our own impression 
is that nominated members have, as a rule, exercised a free 
judgment and have endeavoured faithfully to represent the 
interests committed to their charge. It is certainly the fact 
that some nominated members have been found quite as fre- 
quently in the opposition as in the Government lobby. The com- 

^ Part TIL C3i 6 
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pact Euiopean group of nine members has lent Government a 
discriminating support, and the Central Moslem Party has been 
generally disposed to cast its weight on the side of Governments 

Govemment Legislation and Eesolulions* 

252. Up to 1928, no less than 199 Government legislative 
measures were passed by the Assembly, five were either rejected 
or withdrawn and were not considered of sufficient importance 
to call for the exercise of the Governor-Generars overriding 
powers, while only four (two being the Finance Acts of 1923 
and 1924) which were rejected, had to be certified. No Bill 
has been certified since 1925. 

The bulk of the measures passed referred to amendments of 
the Civil Law, and were of subsidiary interest, but important 
fiscal, industrial, commercial, labour, currency and banking 
legislation was also passed. It was chiefly in the field of 
Criminal Law that the Assembly showed itself definitely 
antagonistic, regarding jealously any proposals to arm the 
Executive with wider powers. 

Between 1921 and 1928, 95 Bills were introduced by private 
members. Of these, 49 related to the Civil Law, 19 fo matters 
connected with Law and Order, and only 7 dealt with social 
matters. The inevitably restricted facilities for non-official 
legislative business resulted in a large number of these private 
Bills lapsing. Only 15 were passed, and it is worthy of mention 
that 5 private measures, which passed the Assembly despite 
Government opposition, were rejected by the Council of State 

Not infrequently, Government has had recourse to moving 
Eesoiutions in the Legislature with the object either of ascertain- 
ing its attitude towards public matters of outstanding importance 
or of indicating the lines of proposed legislation of an important 
nature and canvassing support for it. On 57 occasions, Govern- 
ment consulted the Assembly in this way, and in ontyiiA cases 
was the decision opposed to the Government view. 

In the Council of State, Government has been able to rely 
cm support on all crucial questions. Except for a small Swarajist 
group, the Council of State has no political parties comparable 
to those in the Assembly, and purely partisan considerations bulk 
less largely in its consideration of measures. Government has 
often been able to rely on the Upper Chamber to redress the 
efects of precipitate decisions taken in the Lower House. 

The Power and Influence of the Legislature. 

253 But while the extent of Government legislation and the 
success in carrying it through without certification is noteworthy, 
the influence exercised by the Legislature on the Executive is 
no less remarkable. It has been directly exercised in three 
ways, firstly through putting questions to Government and the 
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moTiBg of resolutions; secondly, througli the financial power 
which the Assembly possesses over votable items in the Budget ; 
and thirdly, through the work of standing committees. We 
will consider each of these in turn. 

(i) Questions and Eesolutions* 

The use of the power of interpellation has been steadily and 
effectively developed. At the outset, a marked tendency mani- 
fested itself to use this right to ventilate individual grievances 
or advance individual claims, but with growing parliamentary 
experience has come a perception of the true purpose of “ ques- 
tion time.*’ It is being more often used to draw attention to 
matters of real public importance, and Government action has 
repeatedly been influenced by such questions. As a method of 
i bringing influence to bear on Government, resolutions offer 
greater scope for argument and discussion. Both Houses have 
employed this method freely. Of the 91 divisions which took 
place in the Assembly on non-official resolutions before 1928 
(subsequent figures have not been furnished to us), 51 went 
m favour of Government and 40 against it. The extent of 
the influence exerted in this way can be realised by a reference 
to some of the matters set in motion by non-official resolutions. 
The adoption of a fiscal policy of “ discriminating protection,” 
the statutory recognition and regulation of Trade Unions, the 
repeal of certain laws arming the Executive with special powers 
in emergencies and of the Press Act, the abolition of the excise 
duty on cotton, and the constitution of an Indian Territorial 
Force may be cited as topics on which the Assembly expressed 
its wishes by means of resolutions, and Government took action 
accordingly. Government gave full effect to 37, and partial 
effect to 36, non-official resolutions passed by the Assembly. 
Only in 32 cases was no action taken as a result of such resolu- 
tions. Among them are cases in which the Government had 
not the power to do what it was asked to do. The correspond- 
ing figures for resolutions of the Council of State to which effect 
has been given fully, partially, or not at all are 32, 24 and 19. 

(ii) Use ol Power over Finance. 

We turn now to the use made by the Assembly of its financial 
powers. The three Assemblies since 1921 iiave differed greatly 
in this respect. The first was faced with a series of deficit 
Budgets. It therefore concerned itself with trying to secure 
retrenchment, and being debarred from touching the non-voted 
items (which formed so much of the expenditure), often made 
disproportionate ” cuts ” in the provision under those heads 
which lay within its power. The cuts made in the first two 
Budgets, of 129 and 95| lakhs respectively, were accepted by 
Government. In 1923, however, the Governor-General in Council 
■restored the provision of Es. 114 lakbs for railway annuities, 
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wi::cb the Assembly had cut cut of the Budget, m pursuaiice of 
its wish to see the sum transferred from revenue to* capital 
account, and also the sum of Es. 3 lakhs for the Public Services 
Commission, eliminated by the Assembly because it disapproved 
g 1 its appointment. 

The attitude of the subsequent Assemblies differed greatly 
from that of the first. In 1924, the Swarajists, pledged to wreck 
the (jovernment, succeeded in rejecting demands amounting to 
4| crores. All these were restored by the Governor-General in 
CounciL The third Assembly has made a less wholesale use of its 
powers. After registering its political protest by throwing out 
certain major votes, it has with a few exceptions generally con- 
tented itself with token “ cuts”, with the object of drawing 
attention to specific grievances. The natural disinclination of 
the Executive to use extensively the power of restoration has on 
occasion, and to a limited extent, enabled the Legislature in 
effect to reduce non-voted expenditure. That is to say, the 
Government has avoided being forced to proceed to extreme 
measures on the voted items by agreeing to cut down its non- 
Totable estimates. When political considerations have receded 
into the background, the Executive Government and the 
Assembly have found it possible to agree on a common policy in 
the pursuit of economy, 

(iii) Standing Committees. 

Two Committees form part of the machinery of the Assembly, 
and, through them, it exercises an important influence. The first 
— the Standing Finance Committee — consists of 14 members 
elected by the Chamber, with the Finance Member of Govern- 
ment as Chairman. Its principal function is the scrutiny of the 
Government’s proposals for new items of votable expenditure. 
It IS an advisory body, but the Executive has never persisted 
in presenting to the Assembly demands for supply against which 
the Committee has recorded its advice, and the Assembly has 
never directly dissented from its view. 

The other committee is the Committee on Public Accounts. 
It is empowered to deal with the auditing and appropriation of 
the accounts of the Governor-General in Council, and its duty 
is to satisfy itself that the money voted by the Assembly has 
been spent within the scope of the demands granted by the 
Assembly. Its activities have been recognised as extending to 
non-voted, as well as voted, expenditure. Eight of its members 
are elected by the Assembly and three nominated by the 
Governor-General. The Finance Member is ex-officio Chair- 
man A Its scrutiny of expenditure is jealous and detailed, and 
it has notably enlarged the authority of the iVssembly. 

Part Vfor a fuller account of tlio striictiiro and working of the 
Standing Pinance Committee and Public Accounts Committee, paras. 425 

and 4 J9 b k 
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The Joint Select Committee made the definite suggestion that 
ii might assist the political education of India if standing 
committees of the Legislature were attached to certain depart- 
ments of Government, for consultative and advisory purposes. 

It has not been found possible in all departments to constitute 
such committees, and the difficulty of assembling them has 
militated against their use. But in some cases, e.g., the Standing 
Committee on Emigration and the Central Advisory Council for 
Eailways, they have proved of real assistance to the depart- 
ments concerned. Not only have they been effective interpreters 
of public opinion to the Government, but a closer acquaintance 
with the difficulties of Government has on more than one 
occasion provided the latter with unexpected champions in the 
Legislature. 

Indirect Influence o! the Assembly. 

254. The indirect influence of the Assembly on the 
Government has been of still greater importance. Its extent 
is hardly realised by the members themselves, who are inclined 
to lay stress on the theoretical irresponsibility of the Executive. 
In practice, as officials themselves have borne witness, the 
Government is greatly influenced by the contact of its Members 
with the elected representatives. Sir William Harcourt once 
declared that the value of political heads of departments is to 
tell the officials what the public will not stand Under a pure 
bureaucracy, officials are apt to make a fetish of efficiency and 
to fail to give due place to the importance of acceptance by the 
governed of the proposals of the rulers. This weakness can be 
best counteracted by close contact with the unofficial mind. We 
believe that the members of the Central Legislature have per- 
formed this useful function, and that their influence has often 
been beneficial. Further, it is important to remember that the 
existence of a popularly elected legislature not only operates 
to amend government measures after their introduction, but has 
much effect in deciding what measures should be introduced. 
Again, the existence of a body of unofficial persons with powers 
of interpellation sets up in the Administration itself a spirit 
of self-criticism and -a desire to avoid occasion for censure. 


♦ Life of Sir Wm. Harcourt, (A. G. Gardiner) VoL II p. 5B7. 
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CHAPTEE 4.-- CENTRAL CONTROL 0\EE 
PEOVLNCIAL MATTERS. 

255. The separation which the Reforms effected between 
central and provincial duties in no wise affects the lesponsi- 
bility of the Central Government for the financial and adminis- 
trative stability of India as a whole. The provincial 
Governments state that the large independence of the Centre 
which they have acquired, has resulted in a great decrease of 
correspondence with Delhi and Simla. But the responsibilities 
of the Government of India involve that it should be kept 
informed of all important matters connected with the goveriv 
ment of the whole country, even when prinurih of provincial 
concern. The obligation to supply information to the Governor- 
General in Council is imposed by statute, and again more 
precisely by rule, on both halves of provincial Governments.^ 
Certain central subjects again are of such a nature as to have 
little meaning (so far as Governors’ provinces are concerned) 
apart from the administration of provincial subjects— for 
instance, “statistics” and “All-India Services.” The proper 
discharge by the Centre of its responsibilities in such subjects, 
therefore, seems to require the power of issuing orders to both 
halves of provincial Governments. But difficulties have arisen 
in the exercise by the Centre of its responsibilities for All-India 
officers serving in transferred departments. An essential function 
of the Centre, wffiich must invade the whole provincial sphere 
in both its reserved and its transferred parts, is “ External 
Relations ”, The adherence of the Indian Government to con- 
ventions of the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office has involved obligations, financial as well as administrative, 
on the provinces, principally in transferred departments. The 
Government of India has, of course, made it a practice to con- 
sult all the provinces before undertaking such commitments. But 
it has neither disguised the fact that it must retain freedom to 
override their objections, nor admitted its obligation to consult 
them in all cases The principle has here been established that 
the responsibility of the Centre for central subjects prevails 
over the restrictions which have been placed upon its powers of 
control over provincial transferred subjects. 

256. The^ obedience which provincial Governments must 
render to the Centre is restricted only in the transferred sphere. 
So far as the official part of the provincial Governments is con- 
cerned, it IS complete. Official nominated representatives of 
the provincial Governments in the Central Legislature have not, 
as a rule, been permitted to vote against the Central Govern- 
ment, though certainly on one occasion, when the Government 
of India s policy on provincial contributions was under dis- 
cussion, they have both spoken and voted against it. But, in 

Section 45 of the Act and Hule 5 of the Devolution Hnles. 
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practice, the power of control possessed by the Government of 
India ox^er reserved subjects is qualified, for the reason that 
even in the reserved sphere provincial Governmerits must do 
their utmost to act in co-operation with the legislatures. Thus 
the Government of India, on one occasion, asked the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces to reform its jail admimsl ration ; 
but when it appeared that the provincial Legislature would 
not vote the heavy expenditure which this reform would in- 
volve^ the Central Government did not proceed to the extreme 
of insisting that the necessary funds should be demanded from 
the Legislature and, if necessary, certified by the Governor. 

The form in which the Government of India has couched 
its communications to the provinces is invariably one of advice 
and Bugpestion, and not of command* It might appear, there- 
fore, that It paid no respect to tiie distinction xvhich exists be- 
tween its powers in reserved and transfen^ed subjects* But 
this is not so. The provinces are well aware that, though they 
may fully represent their point of view, they must bow to the 
decision of the Centre in reserved subjects* The tradition of 
obedience extends also to the administration of transferred sub- 
jects; though her© it might be better expressed as a readiness 
to fall in wuth the policy of the Centre, in default of strong 
reasons to the contrary. This is indeed the basis on which 
the co-ordinated government of India proceeds. The Central 
Government has no inspecting agency of its own. It relies 
entirely upon its inherent authority, on the written w^'ord, and 
on the presumption that the provinces will implement its policy 
to the full extent of their capacity. 

Control in the Eeserved Field. 

267. The control which the Centre possesses over the official 
part of a provincial Government is exercised most fully and 
constantly in the sphere of “ law and order,'* The Home 
Department of the Government of India controls the central 
Criminal Investigation Department, which depends for its in- 
formation and for assistance in carrying out its duties on the 
Criminal Investigation Departments of the provinces The 
Home Department is, as we have seen, charged with the general 
responsibility for internal affairs. It follows all political move- 
ments and notes any serious incidents. It has to watch the 
indications of industrial and inter-communal unrest, and en- 
deavour to keep itself informed of seditious and revolutionary 
propaganda and crime. It lays down, after consultation with 
the provinces, the general lines of policy which the provincial 
Governments are expected to follow wffien such incidents occur. 
It frequently makes such suggestions as seem to be called for, 
and these the provinces naturally accept unless they see some 
very clear reason to the contrary. It has, from time to time, 
directed prosecutions to be instituted for seditious crimes which 
it considered to be of All-India importance. It has called the 
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attention of provincial Governments to the risks attendant on 
reduction of their police forces, to the state of crime in a pro- 
vince, to delay m the disposal of criminal cases, and to over- 
crowding in jails. It has issued instructions on the treatment 
of certain classes of persons m prison and on the censorship 
of films. In land revenue, on the other hand, the control of 
the Government of India has been limited to the necessities 
of its own interests and responsibilities. It has, as might be 
expected, promulgated, with the authority of the Secretary of 
State, rules regulating the transfer of public land and build- 
ings between itself and the provinces. In the purely provin- 
cial sphere, it has limited its supervision principally to securing 
that provincial finances should not be detrimentally affected 
by large alienations of land or land revenue, or wide departure 
from the accepted principles of assessment. 

It appears that only in one case, when suggestions were made 
of inefficiency in the administration of a provincial reseiwed 
subject, has the Government of India instituted an enquiry in 
exercise of its powers of superintendence, direction and control 
In this instance, a Committee was appointed to enquire into 
the Bombay Back Bay reclamation scheme, but — it is im- 
portant to add — this was done at the request of the Bombay 
Government, and rather with a view to securing an impartial 
verdict on the performance of their duties by the officials and 
employees of the Bombay Government, than on the policy of 
that Government itself. 

The Co-ordinating Power of the Centre, 

258. The part which the Centre plays in the administration 
of provincial reserved subjects is a matter of discretion and so 
principally of administrative working. The part which it plays 
in transferred subjects is of greater constitutional interest. It 
will be understood, of course, that the Government of India 
could not interfere, and has, in fact, never attempted since 
the Eeforms to interfere, to secure improvement in the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects — as for instance to promote an 
increase of literacy in a particularly illiterate area. The autho- 
rity which it exercises is of a different nature. It is largely 
based on realisation of the fact that progress in any one pro- 
vince may depend upon the co-operation of adjoining provinces, 
and that co-ordination is best secured by central action. There 
have thus taken place at Delhi and Simla conferences attended 
by provincial Education Ministers and Directors of Public In- 
struction, and provincial Excise and Agricultural Ministers, as 
well as by Inspectors General of Police and Jails, and by Finance 
Members. This has been found a most satisfactory method 
of pooling experience or initiating a joint policy. It is natural 
tor such conferences to be held under the auspices of the Cen- 
tral Government, and for that Government to help in the en- 
forcement of any decisions reached 
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The co-ordinating power of the Centre, which arises naturally 
from its position, is well recognised in the constitution. Among 
centra] subjects are ‘‘ central agencies and institutions for 
research.’’ The Government of India’s research institutes such 
as the Agricultural Institutes at Pusa and Coimbatore, the 
Veterinary Institute at Muktesar and the Forest Eesearch Insti- 
tute at Dehra Dun are well known and have achieved remarkable 
results.* At first, the provinces seem to have shown some dis- 
inclination to resign their control of research institutes to the 
Centre. The Bombay Government, for instance, contended 
that sugar-cane research should be conducted by that province, 
since “ agriculture, including research institutes ” was a pro- 
vincial subject, but the general tendency since the Eeforms has 
been to extend the co-ordinating power of the Centre more 
widely into the transferred field than was contemplated when 
the Act and the Eules under it were framed. The Indian 
Central Cotton Committee, constituted in 1921 and given statu- 
tory powers in 1923, concerns itself with all questions arising out 
of cotton-growing from the field to the factory, and has been 
remarkably successful. Two more recent instances of this 
tendency may be given here. As the result of the recommenda- 
tion of the Linlithgow Commission, the principle has been 
accepted that 

“ It is the duty of the Government of India, in the discharge of 
their ultimate responsibility for the welfare of the vast agricultural 
population of this country, to advance research in every possible way 
without encroaching upon the functions of provincial Governments in 
that sphere.”t 

The Government of India has decided, in accordance with this 
principle, to constitute a central Council of Agricultural Eesearch, 
consisting of a governing body and an advisory council. The 
provincial representatives on the governing body are the 
provincial Ministers for Agriculture. Again in 1927, a Committee 
was appointed of members of the Central Legislature (the 
Indian Eoad Development Committee), 

“ to examine the desirability of developing the road system of India 
the means by which such development could most suitably be financed 
and to consider the formation of a Central Road Board for the 
purpose of advising in regard to and co-ordinating the policy an 
lespect of, road development m India 

This Committee did not, in fact, advise the appointment of a 
Central Eoad Board, but recommended that road conferences, 
at which provincial Governments should be represented, should 
be convened periodically by the Government of India. One 
such conference has already been held and, m addition, a Central 
Standing Committee on Eoads has been appointed to advise the 
Government of India on road matters. 


* See Report of Royal Commission on Agriculture paras. 26 and 262. 
t Government of India Resolution of 23rd May, 1929. 

X Government of India Resolution of 3rd November, 1 927. 
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The giving of advice to provincial G-ovemments is an imporiiant 
function of all those central offices which exist primarily to dis- 
charge some responsibility of the Central Govemment, such ag 
those of the Inspector General of Forests and the Tablic Health 
Commissioner to the Government of India. The sphere of the 
latter officer’s duties have been defined as (3) research, (2) medical 
qualifications, (3) port quarantine, including all international 
obligations under international conventions as regards disease, 
and (4) the prevention of the spread of disease over India, for 
instance in connection with pilgrimages These duties can. of 
course, only be discharged in conjunction with the provincial 
Ministers for Public Health. Again, there has recently been 
created a Central Board of Irrigation, winch consists of the 
provincial Chief Engineers and the Consulting Engineer 
to the Government of India. It has advised the Government 
of India on those important irrigation projects which are sub- 
mitted by the provinces for the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, and upon the rival claims by the Govermnents of Bombay 
and the Punjab to the waters of the Indus for irrigation purposes. 
It is also available to advise the provincial and central Govern- 
ments generally on other irrigation matters. 

The co-ordmatmg power secured to the Central Government 
by the device by which certain provincial matters are made 
subject to central legislation, covers a wide category of provincial 
activities, including (among others) the borrowing and taxing 
powers of local self-governing bodies, factories, labour questions, 
infectious and contagious diseases of men, cattle and plants, and 
standards of weights and measures. Legislation m these subjects 
has, m practice, been central rather than provincial. The enact- 
ments regulating industrial matters which the Central Legisla- 
ture has passed since the Keforms — a new Indian Factories Act, 
a Trade Unions Act and a Workmen’s Compensation Act, for 
instance — form a large and comprehensive body of law. Thus, 
while the administration and enforcement of these enactments is 
wholly provincial, their working is watched by the Central 
Government, which keeps itself informed by the continual ex- 
change of communications, by conferences and by tours which 
the Members of the Government of India and their technical 
experts make throughout the provinces. 

We shall indicate in Volume II the extent to which we consider 
that the Centre should be given power to insist on provincial 
Governments affording the measure of co-operation which is 
necessary for carrying out its own functions or for securing co- 
ordinated effort. 


Financial Control by the Centre. 

259. We shall discuss in Part V of this volume the financial 
contml which the Government of India exercises over the 
provinces. Here it will be enough to note how greatly the 
independence of the Centre granted to the provinces has affected 
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their outlook. In finance, as in administration, the Eeforms 
effected a formal distribution of interests between the provinces 
and the Govermnent of India. But, m this subject of finance, 
exercise by the Centre of its powers of superintendence, direction 
and control, and of interpretation and adjustment, offered a 
ground for greater conflict of interest than in general administra- 
tion. A decision made in favour of one province, as when Bengal 
was granted the remission of its provincial contribution, was 
regarded as inequitable by other provinces. An interpretation 
which went against a province, was sometimes regarded by that 
province as an interested decision, if its effect was to benefit 
central revenues. The general unpopularity of the Meston settle- 
ment and the financial stringency of the early days of the 
Eeforms detrimentally affected the relationships of some of the 
provinces with the Government of India. In certain cases, 
ingenuity was exercised in making claims against the Centre 
for services rendered, attempts were made to strain the natural 
classification of receipts and expenditure as central or provincial, 
and provincial interests were somewhat narrowly pursued without 
proper regard to the requirements of India as a wdiole. But 
difficulties of interpretation have now mostly been settled and 
major matters of dispute adjusted, with the result that un- 
profitable disputes are now uncommon. The most effective means 
of reaching harmony on broad principles has been found to be 
through conferences of Einance Members, which are now held 
annually. 


The Control of Provincial Legislation, 

260. The Governor-General’s powers of issuing ordinances in 
emergencies for any part of India have not lain dormant. The 
exercise of this poiver to meet an emergency such as the Moplah 
rebellion, has been accepted by popular opinion as necessary. 
But m one case at any rate — when the Bengal Criminal Law 
Amendment Ordinance was issued in 1924 — it was sharply 
criticised in the Central Legislature. The exercise of the 
Governor-General’s powers of assent, dissent and reservation 
has given rise to no difficulties, but criticism has been directed in 
the provinces at the wide terms in which are drawn the provisions 
imposing the obligation of obtaining the Governor-General’s 
previous sanction to all but a small, category of provincial enact- 
ments. As we have explained, the Governor-General’s 
discretionary powers take the place in the constitution of any 
formal distribution of legislative powers between the Centre 
and the provinces. They have served their purpose well. If the 
provinces have been prevented from invading the proper sphere 
of the Centre, they have also been protected from many attempts 
at interference in provincial matters by way of private members’ 
Bills in the Central Legislature. But the procedure involves 
that not only provincial Bills, but amendments to provincial 
Bills, should be submitted for previous sanction, and, if subse- 
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quent delay is to be avoided, it is to the interest of the working of 
the provincial legislatures to give the widest possible interpreta- 
tion to these provisions. Differences of opinion between the 
central and provincial G-overnments as to the scope of the section 
of the Act which imposes this obligation (section 80 A) were, a I 
first, not uncommon, but that scope is now beconamg a matter 
of settled interpretation. The section, however, involves a pro- 
cedure which is necessarily somewhat irksome to the provinces, 
and any method of enlarging the range of provincial legislation 
which IS exempt from it would be welcomed. 
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CHAPTER 5«--~THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

261. In Chapter 11 of Part 11 we have described the con- 
stitntional powers of the Secretary of State for India and the 
Council of India. In the present chapter we first deal with their 
relations in practice ; and thereafter explain the extent to which 
in actual working it has been found possible to delegate their 
statutory powers to authorities in India in the interests of prompt 
and effective administration. 

Statutory Responsibilities of Council of India. 

262. It has been explained in the earlier chapter that the 
Government of India Act leaves it to the Secretary of State to 
determine to what extent and in what manner he shall consult 
his Council, except in regard to those special matters for which 
its consent by a majority of votes is required by the Act. We 
will deal with the latter first. 

Section 21 of the Act requires the concurrence of the Secretary 
of Slate’s Council to expenditure of the revenues of India, It is 
possible (as was, indeed, contemplated when the Act of 1858 was 
passed} for the Council to interpose its financial veto against a 
pohcy which has the approval of the Secretary of State ; but in 
practice differences between them yield to discussion, and dead- 
locks are avoided. A more important application of the financial 
powers of the Council may arise in dealing with expenditure 
which Will fall upon the British taxpayer save in so far as it can 
properly be shared with, or attributed to, India. Where under- 
takings of a common interest are entered upon by the two Gov- 
ernments, honest differences of opinion as to the equitable dis- 
tribution of the cost are possible, and the position of a Secretary 
of State, who is a member of the Cabinet which is deeply 
concerned with the problems of a British budget, is materi- 
ally strengthened by the fact that the final control of Indian 
revenues in such a dispute is not in his hands alone. We have 
been informed that up to quite recent times the veto of the 
Council has been exercised against claims pressed strongly 
by departments of the Home Government. Such disputes 
are not always disputes about the fair distribution of the cost 
of an admittedly joint undertaking. It may be no less diffi- 
cult to decide whether the expenditure in question can be re- 
garded as incurred in any degree “ for the purposes of the 
government of India,’’ the overriding condition laid down in 
section 20 of the Act for the charging of any expenditure to 
Indian revenues. The financial veto of the Council 
has, we believe, been effective in dealing with such 
matters. At the same time, it has to be recognised that the 
constitutional position admits of deadlocks between two Govern- 
ments, each of which is convinced of the justice of its claim. 
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A second group of questions, for the decision of which the 
consent of the Coiincjl is required by statute, relates to the 
Civii Services of India. The Joint Select Committee was con- 
cerned, as were the authors of the Joint Ilepoit, for the future of 
the Services, and m particular the All-India Services; and the 
statutory rules, wliich under section 96B (2)* regulate service 
questions, require the approval of a majority of the votes of 
the Gouneil. The Services attach the greatest importance to the 
control of their service conditions resting with a body of the 
character of the Council. A large number of service questions 
come before the Council for decision. 

Consultative Functions of Council of India. 

263. Such ai-e the more important matters which, under the 
terms of the Act, must be referred to the Council. But Secre- 
taries of State in practice take the advice of the Council on a 
wide range of matters which they might withhold at their dis- 
cretion. We have been told that the Council has not invari- 
ably been consulted on matters of high policy, but there are 
questions of great importance and difficulty not necessarily fall- 
ing within that description. Financial policy affords an 
example. 

A sound financial policy is a condition of good government only 
less important than the maintenance of law and order; and 
under the existing Statute the Secretary of State's responsibility 
to Parliament is as clear for the one as for the other. But 
Parliament has a special concern in the field of finance. British 
investors have lent over £240,000,000 to the Secretary of State 
in Council for Indian expenditure. They have lent it m the 
knowledge that statutory responsibility for the finances of India 
rested on the Secretary of State in Council. Further, Parliament 
itself determines, by its assent to special Acts from time to time, 
the amounts which the Secretary of State may borrow in this 
country, and in presenting to the House of Commons an East 
India Loans Bill, it is not uncommon for the Minister to expound 
the state of Indian finances. It is not the fact, as is sometimes 
imagined, that loans to the Government of India are guaranteed 
by Parliament, but such loans are declared by statute to be 
Trustee securities. 1 

The questions arising out of this responsibihty are both difficult 
and technical, and no Secretary of State, unless he were assured 
that Parliament would acquiesce in his delegating the control of 
them to the Government of India, could deal with them without 
expert advice The Finance Committee of the Council, to which 
such questions are invariably remitted, normally includes a 
member of the highest standing in City financial circles, one of 
long business experience in India and one who has held high 
111 the Finance Department of the Government of India. 

TMs section was inserted in the Act at the msfcance of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

t See -para. 422 below. 
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EelatioEs with GoverEmeat of India. 

264. We now turn to consider the relations between the 
Secretary of State and the Secretary of State in Council on the 
one hand and the Goverjonaent of India on the other. Their 
statutory control over the Government of India is still in theory 
complete withm the field left to them by Ihe Act of 1919. But 
for various reasons it is exercised in practice to an extent very 
much less than a literal interpretation of the Act would warrant. 
It goes without saying that the “ superintendence, direction and 
control ” by an authority in Whitehall of all acts, operations 
and concerns ” involved in the government of a sub-continent 
6,000 miles away is impossible. The essential process of delega- 
tion had gone on intermittently for many years before the 
Eeforms, but the policy underlying the Act of 1919 gave it a 
strong impetus. Delegation, it will be understood, differs from a 
statutory devolution of powers, in that it does not reheve the 
Secretary of State from his responsibility to Parliament ; he takes 
the risk of trusting a subordinate authority to decide matters for 
v^hich by statute he remains responsible. 

265. In the sphere of legislation it is possible to lay down 
rules to give effect to the general policy. Before the Eeforms, 
no Bill other than a purely formal one could be introduced into 
any Indian legislature until the Secretary of State in Council had 
seen and approved its actual terms, or at least a full statement 
of its scope and purpose. Under the existing rules, which date 
from 1921, Bills to be introduced m the Central Legislature 
need not be referred for the approval of the Secretary of State 
in Council, unless they relate to a limited number of subjects; 
for example, Imperial or militaiy affairs, foreign relations, the 
rights of European British subjects, the law of naturalisation, 
the public debt, customs, currency and shipping. It is left to 
the Governor-General m Council to refer for the previous 
approval of the Secretary of State in Council such provincial 
Bills as he thinks fit. Since these orders were passed, the 
instances in which a provincial Bill has been submitted to the 
Secretary of State could be counted on the fingers of one hand; 
and though in one or two instances considerable discussion has 
taken place between the Secretary of State and the Governor- 
General, no instance can be cited of final objection by the 
Secretary of State to the introduction of a Bill which the Govern- 
ment of India proposed to promote in the Central Legislature. 

But the need for prior reference to the Secretary of State 
necessarily involves delay and, if a prompt decision is essential, 
may cause difficulty, e.g., when, in the course of the discussion 
of a Bill, unforeseen points arise on which negotiations between 
the Government and members of the Assembly offer hope of a 
compromise; on the other hand, delay may sometimes afford 
oppoiiiunity for further consideration. 
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Exteat of Control over Expeaditiire* 

266. It is possible to define by rules the extent to wMch the Sec- 
retary of State in Council keeps control over expenditure in his 
own hands. It should be explained, in the first instance, that 
section 21 of the Act does not stand in the way of expenditure 
by Governments in India for the purposes of day-to-day adminis- 
tration. To a very great extent the powder to dispense with 
Council sanction in such matters passed to them long ago either 
by specific sanction or by inevitable usage and sufferance. The 
rules delegating financial powers have in consequence never 
been lists of matters for which sanction is not required; they 
prescribe the exceptional matters in regard to which sanction 
is still necessary. In 1920 the code was still considerable but 
drastic reductions were made in it ; the list of matters which 
have not been delegated is now of modest dimensions and the 
tendency to reduce it is still active. Some of the restrictions 
are financial in name only; they are retained, not because of 
the expenditure involved, but because a financial limit is the 
only convenient method of keeping control of a matter which 
has an importance of a different kind. An example is the rule 
that the abolition or creation of posts carrying more than a 
certain rate of pay requires Council sanction ; such posts are of 
the class held by officers of the All-India Services, whose interests 
are a special concern of the Secretary of State m Council As 
an indication of the limits of purely financial control, we instance 
rules which require sanction for the revision of permanent estab- 
lishments, if the additional recurring cost is over 15 lakhs, and 
for capital expeuditure exceeding 50 lakhs on such matters as 
irrigation projects. 

Limits on Pariiameiilary Comment. 

267. But it is impracticable to regulate by rales the extent to 
which the Secretary of State delegates his powers in regard to 
administrative decisions. There is hardly a branch of adminis- 
tration in which at some time or other an incident may not give 
rise to a critical decision or a departure in policy have far 
reaching implications. Throughout this field, therefore, it rests 
with the Government of India to decide whether the matter is 
one ill wffiich the responsibility of the Secietary of State to 
Parliament entails that he himself should take the decision. 
The news service of the Press tends more and more to bring 
Indian affairs promptly and continuously before the public and 
Parliament, and the extent to which they concern themselves 
regulates, and must regulate, the range wdthin which actual 
delegation by the Secretary of State is possible. Pie must keep 
himself informed of everything that is likely to interest Parlia- 
ment, and in matters on which differences may arise he must, 
wherever possible, be a party to the decision in order that he 
may defend it, if challenged. 
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The influence of Parliament in this regard was, however, 
affected by the rules made under the Act. Soon after the intro- 
duction of the Beforms, the question arose whether the adminis- 
tration of transferred subjects could properly be raised in Parlia- 
ment, e.g., by question. The position was explained in the 
House of Lords by the Under Secretary of State for India (Lord 
Lytton) m 1921 as follows 

“ It must be perfectly clear that government in India, under the new 
system, would be absolutely impossible if Parliament, by virtue of its 
ultimate responsibility for the welfare of India, were to interfere m the 
administration of subjects which it has transferred to Local Governments 
as represented by the Governor and Ms Ministers, and if it were to seek to 
make Indian Ministers responsible to itself in detail as well as to their 
Governors and their own Councils.” 

“ The Secretary of State in Council on the advice of one of Lord 
Southborough’s Committees and of the Joint Select Committee, limited 
by Statutory Rule the exercise of his powers of superintendence, 
direction and control, in relation to transferred subjects to cases where 
central subjects or Imperial interests are affected. It is in that spirit 
we appeal to Parliament to exercise an equal self-restraint in the use of its 
rights of interrogation and criticism. , . . Parhament has undoubtedly the 
ultimate responsibility, but it must exercise some self-restraint in the exercise 
of that responsibility. The thorough investigation of the working of the new 
Act by periodical Statutory Commissions has been provided for in the Act 
itself,! but Parliament must be content to limit its legal right of pulling up 
the young plants to see how they are growing.” 

This statement of the effect of the transfer of a field of ad- 
ministration upon Parliamentary intervention within that field 
has not, we believe, been challenged. 


The Fiscal Convention. 

268. The Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill of 1919 suggested a foim of delegation of the statutory 
powers of the Secretary of State of an entirely different character 
and significance from the kind of delegation which we have 
hitherto discussed. In dealing with clause 33 they said : — 

“ The Committee have given most careful consideration toThe relations 
of the Secretary of State with the Government of India, and through it with 
the provincial governments. In the relations of the Secretary of State with 
the Governor-General in Council the Committee are not of opinion that any 
statutory change can be made, so long as the Governor-General remains 
responsible to Parliament, but in practice the conventions which now govern 
these relations may wisely be modified to meet fresh circumstances caused 
by the creation of a Legislative Assembly with a large elected majority. In 
the exercise of his responsibility to Parliament, which he cannot delegate 
to anyone else, the Secretary of State may reasonably consider that only in 
exceptional circumstances should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian mterest where the Government and the Legislature of India 
are in agreement. 

“This exammation of the general proposition leads inevitably to the 
consideration o! one special case of non-intervention. NotMng is more likely 

House of Lords’ Debates, 8th March, 1921. 
t This is not correct. The Act provided for only one Statutory Commission, 
But the Jomt Report contemplated periodicjal surveys. 
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to endanger tte good relations between India and Great Britain than a 
belief that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitehall in the interests of 
the trade of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there 
can be no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the future is 
eguaily clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened the door 
to negotiation between India and the rest of the Empire, but negotiation 
without power to legislate is hkely to remain ineffective. A satisfactoiy 
solution of the question can only be guaranteed by the grant of liberty to 
the Government of India to devise those tariff arrangements winch seem 
best fitted to India’s needs as an integial portion of the British Empire. It 
cannot be guaranteed by statute without hmiting the ultimate power of 
Parliament to control the administration of India, and without hmitmg the 
power of veto which rests m the Crown ; and neither of these limitations 
finds a place in any of the statutes in the British Empire. It can only 
therefore be assured by an acknowledgment of a convention. Whatever be 
the right fiscal pokey for India, for the needs of her consumers as w^ell as for 
her nianufacturei's, it is quite clear that she should have the same liberty to 
consider her interests as Great Britam, Austraha, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa. In the opimon of the Committee, therefore, the Secretary of 
State should as far as possible avoid interference on this subject when the 
Government of India and its Legislature are in agreement, and they thmk 
that his intervention, when it does take place, should be hmited to safe- 
guarding the mternational obhgations of the Empire or any fiscal arrange^ 
ments, within the Empire to which His Majesty’s Government is a iiarty.” 

269. Tlie fiscal conyeniion suggested in the latter paragi’aph 
of the Committee’s remarks has been adopted. But in tlie 
course of discussion it was found that the position required closer 
definition. As a result of correspondence between two Secretaries 
of State (Lord Peel and Loid Olivier) and the (jovernment of 
India, it is now settled policy that the Secretary of State does 
not interfere with the enactment of any tax iff measure upon 
which the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are 
agreed; but as a member of His Majesty’s Government he 
cannot divest himself of responsibihty for ensuiing that no such 
measui’e cuts across general Empiie policy or is so unfair to 
any constituent part of the Empire as to bring India into con- 
flict With it. This responsibility he can, in the last resort, fulfil 
by exercising his right of advising the Crown to disallow the 
measure, if passed. But in order to avoid such a conflict if 
possible, he is kept informed in advance of the Governmeiifc of 
India’s intentions in regard to such legislation before the Legisia- 
tuie IS consulted and, therefore, before the Convention operates. 
Any observations which he offers on the proposed legislation 
receive the f uiJest consideration from the Government of India ; 
but it IS at liberty to accept or reject any suggestions made 
or advice given in deciding on the proposals to be placed before 
the Legislature. 

An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been 
arrived at in one other region. The Secretary of State has re- 
linquished his control of policy in the matter of the puiuhase 
of Government stores for India, other than military stores. The 
Governments m India, in agreement with the legislatures, are 
now free to buy stores in India, in this country, or abroad, as 
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seems best to them, and the Secretary of State, though he is 
by statute responsible to Parliament, has undertaken not to 
intervene. 

Beyond these two regions, delegation by convention ” has 
not gone. The difficulty of finding departments of administra- 
tion in which it can be confidently said that no questions affect- 
ing Parliament’s essential control will arise, is obviously very 
great. We believe that considerable satisfaction has been 
created in India by the firmness with which successive Secretaries 
of State have stood by the fiscal convention. In our second 
‘volume, we shall have to consider what is really involved and 
whether the practice already established is capable of being 
extended and applied to other spheres. 
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CHAPTBE 6.--THE COUESE OF INDIAN POLITICS 
SINCE 1920 IN THE LIGHT OP THE EEFOEMS. 

The Prelude to the Eeforms. 

270. In the earlier chapters of this Part of our Eeport, we 
have reviewed in detail the working of the various parts of the 
system of government established by the Act of 1919. In the 
present chapter, we describe m broad outline the political condi- 
tions m which the constitutional experiment was carried out, 
and the trend of Indian opinion m relation to it. 

The year that preceded the coming into force of the Act was 
marked by disturbances such as India had not seen for many 
years, and its events profoundly influenced not only the 
atmosphere in which the new constitution was received, but the 
attitude of many towards it lor long afterwards. The announce- 
ment of August 1917 had set out the conditions of the constitu- 
tional advance to^ which Plis Majesty’s Government had pledged 
itself; but hopes that were unwarranted by the announcement 
alternated with equally baseless suspicions that, now that the 
War was over, the promises would not be kept. The masses, 
though little interested in the political future, were sufiermg 
from a rise in prices and a failure in the monsoon. Moreover, 
the Indian Muhammadans wore alarmed at the attitude of the 
Allied Powers towards Turkey. They saw in the terms of peace 
that were then foreshadowed for the greatest of the Moslem 
powders, a danger to their religion and to the Holy Places of their 
Faith. These three factors combined to produce a dangerous 
situation. 

During the War, it had been found necessary to arm the 
Administration against revolutionary crime by powers given to 
It under the Defence of India Act, which corresponded to the 
Defence of the Eealm Act in Great Britain. The Government 
of India introduced two Bills into the Legislature to secure special 
powers for itself in relation to such crime on the expiry of the 
war legislation. These “ Eowlatt Bills ” aroused an opposition as 
vehement as it was unexpected. Mr. Gandhi placed himself at 
the head of it and began the first of Ms Indian “ passive resist- 
ance ” campaigns. In the organised agitation that followed, the 
masses, already discontented and unstable, were inflamed by 
gross misrepresentations, and Hindus, Sikhs and Muhammadans 
joined hands for different reasons in a common enmity to the 
Administration. It was part of the pledge that Mr. Gandhi’s 
followers took that they should abstain from violence to person 
or property ; but, as the excitem^ent grew, this obligation w^as for- 
gotten, and the movement developed in March 1919 into a wide- 
spread outburst of mob violence, principally in the Punjab and 
Gujerat^ and culminated in the tragedy of Jalianwala Bagh in 
Amritsar. The racial bitterness aroused was great and lasting ; 
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and it produced an atmosphere for the inauguration of the 
Eeforms in the following year, which could hardly have been 
worse, 

271. Towards the end of 1919 divisions of political opinion, 
which were to persist for the next few years, began to emerge 
Politicians ranged themselves in accordance with the view they 
took of the Eeforms foreshadowed m the Bill then before Parlia- 
ment. On the one side were the Moderates; they accepted the 
principles of the announcement of 1917 as governing the condi- 
tions of political advance, and though many of them thought 
that the scheme of the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport did not go 
far enough, they were prepared to do everything in their power 
to make the new constitution a success and so justify a further 
advance. The other party, the Nationalists, denounced the 
Eeforms as wholly inadequate and unacceptable. The first 
elections for the new legislatures were to take place in the 
autumn of 1920, and in less troubled times political interest 
would have centred on a struggle between these two parties at 
the polls. But in the period we are reviewing, electoral struggles 
and the proceedings of the legislatures have more than once been 
overshadowed in political significance, by movements conducted 
independently of the legislatures and sometimes in contempt of 
them. At this juncture, one of the most notable of these, the 
non-cooperation movement, came into being. It not only 
determined the composition of the first legislatures, but, for the 
first two years of their existence, it presented a question of the 
greatest gravity. 

The Non-Cooperation Movement, 

272. The movement arose out of the racial bitterness and the 
political disappointment of the previous year, and the increasing 
anxiety of Muhammadans over the Turkish peace terms. An 
organised Moslem agitation — which became known as the 
Khilafat movement— was set on foot in India, with the object of 
bringing pressure to bear on the Imperial Government to restore 
the Sultan of Turkey to something like his pre-war position. 
Though the Government of India was not responsible for the 
policy of the Allied Powers, the movement was directed against 
the Indian Administration. Once more Mr. Gandhi came upon 
the scene. He placed himself in the forefront and brought with 
him his Hindu following. The whole of the opposition to the 
Administration — political, religious and racial — ^thus became 
united and developed into the formidable agitation known as the 
Non-Cooperation Movement, of wEich he was to be the most 
prominent leader for the next two years. 

The aims of the rank and file of the Khilafat section of the 
movement were simple — they were concerned for the political 
and religious future of Islam. Mr. Gandhi's objectives were 
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less definite. He stood for the ideals and the civilisation of 
India as against those of Europe; for the cult of the spinning 
wheel and the simple economics of the village, as against the 
factories, the railways and the “ materialism ” of the West. 
But among his allies were many whose political and economic 
outlook and way of life were European. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Mr. Gandhi never found it easy to define what 

Swaraj would mean in actual political practice ; his accounts 
of it varied from time to time and were always nebulous. But 
the critical side of Ms doctrine was clear enough. Mr. Gandhi 
preached that British rule had impoverished India and destroyed 
its liberties. The existing Government and all it stood for were 
“ Satanic ”, and the only cure was to end it. 

As the movement was projected by Mr. Gandhi, the end was 
to be attained by bringing moral pressure to bear on Government. 
His adherents were to resign Government titles and honorary 
offices ; to withdraw from Government service ; to boycott schools, 
law courts and the legislative bodies. Looming behind all these, 
was the final measure of '' non-cooperation ” — refusal to pay 
government dues, and organised mass disobedience to the laws 
and to the orders of the Administration. When the work of 
Government had been paralysed by these methods, nothing 
would be left for it but to abdicate. There was, how^ever, to be 
no compulsion upon anyone to carry out any of these steps ; and 
above all, there was to be no violence to person or property. 

Progress of E'on-Cooperation. 

273. Political movements m India are guided, and sometimes 
controlled, by certain great organisations which enunciate their 
policies and consolidate their forces at annual meetings, usually 
held at the end of the year. The most important of these are 
the Indian National Congress, the National Liberal Federation 
(the orgamsation of the Moderate Party), and the All-India 
Muslim League, which represents the mass of Muhammadan 
opinion. The first named has a long history behind it. Begin- 
ning in 1885 as a body of moderate opinion, it gradually estab- 
lished its claim to be regarded as an All-India body, although 
throughout it has been preponderantly Hindu in composition. 
By the beginning of the period under review, it had received an 
accession of Moslems of extreme views. Its widespread organisa- 
tion and hnaiiciai resources made it by far the most effective 
political oigamsution in India. 

Mr. Gandhi succeeded in the autumn of 1920 in securing the 
support of the Congress for his campaign— a matter of the greatest 
importance, since it placed at lus disposal its organisation and 
eventually its resources. With its help, non-cooperation com- 
mittees were set up in the villages, and Mr. Gandhi went up and 
down the country preaching opposition to Government. Jjocal 
detachments of “ Congress national volunteers ” devoted them- 
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selves to the movement, and the influences they brought to bear 
to secure non-cooperation with Government" vere often quite 
inconsistent with the tenets of ** non-violence.” 

The masses in India are normally law-abiding, but the inevit- 
able result of widespread vilification of the Administration, 
directed by a man of Mr. Gandhi’s influence and reputation, was 
contempt for the law. By the beginning of 1921, disorder had 
broken out in many provinces. Open violence brought into 
relief the divergencies between the religious and militant 
tendencies of the Khilafat side of the movement and the political 
and non-violent principles of Mr. Gandhi and his more con- 
sistent disciples. The Hindu community became disturbed by 
the growing stress laid by their allies on religious aims, and in 
August, 1921 the Moplah outbreak showed that there was good 
ground for their apprehensions. The Moplahs (or Mapillas) 
are a sturdy Muhammadan people of Malabar on the West 
Coast of the Madras Presidency. They are mainly the tenants 
of Hindu landowners, and from time to time their economic 
grievances have led them to resort to violence as a means of 
redress. Under the religious propaganda of the Khilafatists, and 
the growing belief that Government could no longer enforce its 
orders, the Moplahs rose in rebellion and, having destroyed the 
machinery of government in their area, and killed or driven 
off all the oflicials, they turned on the Hindu population in an 
outburst of murder, arson and outrage. There were few who 
didmot read the lessons of the outbreak; but Mr. Gandhi and 
the Congress leaders were among them. They made plans for 
organised civil disobedience in every province, and the intensity 
of the anti-Government feeling steadily grew. In Bombay, on 
the day the Prince of Wales landed in India, a conflict occurred 
between the loyal and the non-cooperating elements, and in the 
ensuing riot 53 persons were killed and 403 wounded. Hitherto, 
Government had adopted the policy of trusting to the good 
sense of the people to combat the movement and had taken 
action only against persons guilty of specific breaches of the 
law, such as incitement to violence. But, in face of the prepara- 
tions for organised civil disobedience, it arrested a number of 
agitators. Mr. Gandhi demanded their release under a threat 
of putting his plans into immediate effect, but a tragedy directly 
due to his campaign intervened. Twenty-one police constables 
were murdered with revolting cruelty at Chauri Chaura in the 
United Provinces by a mob acting under the excitement of the 
anti-Government movement. In his hoiTor at the incident, for 
which he did not disclaim responsibility, Mr. Gandhi suspended 
his threat to Government. He renewed it shortly afterwards, 
but the country had at last become alive to the dangers of the 
agiiation. His influence waned, and his arrest in March, 1922 
marked the end of the movement as a serious threat to the 
Administration. 
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Tlie Mo?enieiil at its HeigM. 

274. Ibis sketcb oi the rise and decline of the moTemeiit does 
not convey the full seriousness of the situation that confronted 
the Administration when it was at its height. The danger varied 
from province to province and from district to district. In some 
aieas, its effects were unimportant and transitory ; m others, the 
whole basis of ordered government seemed to be on the point 
of disintegration Defiance of authority became widespread — an 
extraordinary development in Indian districts where the power 
of Government had never been questioned within living memory. 
Police stations were attacked, Europeans were assaulted, and 
every kind of intimidation and social pressure was employed 
to induce the general body of officials to resign. An instance will 
show’’ the dangers of the movement, even where it fell short 
of outrage and massacre. A mob, excited by rumours that the 
police were organising fires in the district, attacked a constable 
and brought him before the District Magistrate, who ordered 
him to be kept in custody pending enquiry. This did not 
satisfy the mob, who took the constable to two leading non- 
cooperators to be dealt with. The effect on the morale of the 
rank and file of the police was serious. The wffiole position 
turned on their loyalty, and to lose the protection of the law 
which they maintained, brought them almost to the breaking 
point. In this case, it was only the influence of the higher 
officers of the Force that prevented them from resigning in a 
body.'^ The incident shows how near matters went to a com- 
plete dissolution of all law and order. 

The First Legislatures (1920-23) . 

275. The elections to the new legislatui'es were held at the 
beginning of the non-cooperation movement. The Nationalist 
Party had joined the movement and, consistently with its 
programme, its members did not stand as candidates Ever} 
effort was made to throw contempt upon the elections, but the 
attempt failed. The field was left open to the Moderates, who 
were returned in preponderating numbers both to the Central 
Legislature and to the provincial councils. 

It is due to these first legislative bodies to recognise the public 
spiiit With which they entered upon their duties. In their hopes 
and ambitions for the future of India they had much in common 
with the non-cooperators, who included many of their friends. 
Bitterness over the Punjab disturbances of 1919, enthusiasm to 
push on towards full self-government, and admiration for the 
personality of Mr. Gandhi were shared by all parties. But the 
Moderates had accepted the principles of the announcement of 
1917 and set themselves stoutly to do what they could to make 
the Act of 1919 a success. In the non-cooperating atmosphere 


See Bikai and Orissa Government Memorandiim VoL XII p. 17 . 
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of 1921, li required couiEge to follow this programme. In the 
first session ot the Assembly a deficit of £18^ millions had to 
be provided for. The Assembly faced its impopular task in the 
spirit of responsible public men and passed the measures re- 
qmred to restore the financial position of Government. In 
1921, the Assembly and the Council of State steadily supported 
Government in dealing with the Moplah outbreak and, m the 
critical days of 1922, again backed Government m its measuies 
against the non-cooperation movement. In particular, the 
Assembly rejected without a division a motion urging release of 
the Ali brothers, who had been arrested for attempts upon the 
loyalty of the troops. 

The first important difference between the Administration and 
the Assembly occurred in the summer of 1922. Government had 
promoted a Bill to prevent the dissemination of books and news- 
papers calculated to excite disaffection against Eulers of Indian 
States. The Assembly took the strong measure of refusing to 
agree to the introduction of the Bill and the Governor-General 
was forced, for the first time, to bring into use the special powers 
of securing essential legislation entrusted to him by the Govern- 
ment of India Act. He “ certified ” the Bill, which was then 
passed by the Council of State and thereupon received his 
assent. 

Two debates on constitutional advance took place m the first 
Assembly. In September 1921, that is, within eight months of 
their first meeting, the Assembly passed a Eesoiution that the 
Government of India should convey to the Secretary of State 
for India the view of the Assembly that the progress made by 
India on the path of responsible self-government warranted a 
re-examination and revision of the constitution at an earlier date 
than 1929. The Secretary of State’s reply, which was to the 
effect that so short an experience of the w^orking of the reformed 
constitution did not warrant the assumption that the time was 
ripe for further change, was debated in February 1923. Both 
debates exhibited an enthusiasm for rapid political advance, 
which, one may hazard, was not uninfluenced by the more ex- 
treme claims of the non-cooperating parties outside the Assembly ; 
it was readily assumed that all the lessons of self-government had 
already been learnt. But, though the Secretary of State’s reply 
was a great disappointment to many members of the Assembly, 
they did not press the debate upon it to a division. It is 
probable, however, that the reply, and the approaching elections, 
affected their action later m the session. They had taken a 
lively interest in the post-war expenditure of Government and 
a retrenchment committee, under Lord Inehcape, had surveyed 
the whole field of expenditure. On its recommendation drastic 
reductions had been made; but there remained a gap between, 
the estimated expenditure and income of the following year, 
which had to be bridged, and Government proposed a small 
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increase in tlie salt tax to this end. The Assembly rejected the 
clause in the Finance Bill embodying the increase, and the 
Gownor-Generai had, for the second time, to use his extra- 
ordinary powers to secure its passage. 

Eeview of the First Phase. 

276. The completion in 1923 of the three years’ term of the 
Assembly marked the end of the first phase of post-Eeform 
politics. The non-coopeiation movement had demonstrated its 
dangers and had failed, and out of the Hindu-Moslem alliance 
upon which it rested, there was shortly to emerge a Hindu- 
Moslem antagonism which has ever since been a dominating 
factor in Indian politics. The Legislature had taken an effective 
and honourable part in the working of the new constitution. 
The Assembly, indeed, had finished its term in a mood of despond- 
ency, induced by disappointment at the rate of constitutional 
advance and at the use of the Governor-General’s extraordinary 
powers. But it had behind it a record of real contribution in 
debate and committee to the work of government. It had secured 
the repeal of legislation which Indian opinion regarded as ‘ ‘ re- 
pressive ”, and the abolition of racial discrimination in criminal 
trials ; it had brought effective pressure to bear on the Indianisa- 
tion of the Army and on tariff pohcy ; and its authority had been 
extended by the establishment of a practice by which the 
Executive submits such important taxes as income tax and salt 
duty for the approval of the Assembly m an annual Finance 
Bill 

Communal Antagonism. 

277. Just as the non-cooperation campaign formed the back- 
ground for the work of the first legislatures, so Hindu- 
Muhammadan antagonism was by far the most significant move- 
ment daring the lifetime of their successors. The bond between 
Hindu and Muhammadan in Mr. Gandhi’s campaign was a 
common antagonism to Government. With the mass of 
Muhammadans that antagonism was founded on apprehensions 
for the future of their religion. These were set at rest by the 
Treaty of Lausanne, which gave Tuzkey better terms of peace 
than had at one time been anticipated, and the abolition of the 
Khilafat by Musiapha Hemal Pasha gave the movement its 
quietus. But non-cooperation had opened up new possibilities 
in the relations between iHindus and Moslems. To many of them 
it seemed that, if there was a possibihty of political control pass- 
ing before long completely out of the hands of Parliament, it 
became important for each community to organise and consolidate 
its forces in preparation for the new situation that would then 
arise. Movements were set on foot by both Hindus and 
Muhammadans for the reconversion of classes which were said 
to have lapsed to the other faith. Suspicion and bitterness were 
the inevitable result, and in the excitement of religious festivals 
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occasions for dispute were only too easy to j&nd. By the middle 
of 1923, communal riots, marked by murder, arson and looting, 
were of almost monthly occurrence. In 1924 fierce outbursts 
occuiTed HI many of the greater cities of the North. At Kohat, 
in the North-West Frontier Province, the entire Hindu popula- 
tion fled the town in terror of their hves. The year 1925 saw 
a lull in actual rioting, but the tone of the Press and of public 
speeches left no doubt about the intensity of communal feeling. 
In April 1926, there occurred the fii‘st of a series of dangerous 
riots in Calcutta, and the following twelve months saw 40 riots 
resulting in the death of 197 persons and injuries to nearly 
1,600. 

By this time, it had become clear to everyone that it was no 
longer a question of isolated clashes of merely local concern; 
what was at issue was the All-India problem of the political 
relations of the two major communities. Communal representa- 
tion in the legislatures, m the Government services, and in 
local bodies became the all-important question. Conferences of 
leaders, not only of the two communities, but of all parties, 
were held to find ways of securing peace ; for it was recognised 
that communal antagonism stood in the way of general political 
advance. But such attempts failed in face of the determination 
of each community to secure its political future. 

The Akali Situation* 

278. Something may be said here of the Akali movement which 
disturbed the Punjab from 1920 to 1926. The Akalis are a 
reforming sect of Sikhs who, under the guidance of a com- 
mittee, the Shiromam Gurdwara Prabandak Committee, devoted 
themselves to bringing Sikh shrmes under the control of the 
community. In the spuit of the non-cooperation movement, 
the Committee preferred to secure its ends without recourse to 
Government, and organised the Akalis into a mihtia for the 
pui'pose. Serious disorder followed, and the methods of Akalis 
in some areas threatened a reign of terror. Government had 
no hostility to leligious reform, but was compelled to interfere 
when a section of the community endeavoured to take the law 
into its own hands. It was accused of hostility to the Sikh 
religion, and until a settlement was reached in 1925, with the 
help of moderate Sikh opinion, the Akali question provided a 
formidable problem for the Punjab Government. Here too, as 
with other minority communities, it is probable that the move- 
ment in one aspect was encouraged by the need for consolidation. 

The Second Legislatures (1923-26)* 

279. When the second reformed legislatures were elected in 
the autumn of 1923, the communal trouble was in its early 
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BtageH. The political interest of the elections lay in the appear- 
ance of members of Congress as candidates. In the previous 
sommer a split had taken place in the ranks of the party. As 
non-cooperators, their policy hitherto had been to boycott the 
legislative bodies and to pursue their ends by methods outside 
the constitution. But certain of the leaders, conscious of the 
failure of non-cooperation and, it may be, alive to its dangers, 
now turned to a new method of embarrassing Government. They 
offered themselves as candidates for the Assembly and for the 
provincial councils on a pledge of uniform, continuous and 
sustained obstruction with a view to making government through 
the Assembly and the Councils impossible.’' Bor the policy 
of boycott was to be substituted one of wrecking the legislatures 
from within. 

The group which held these views was led by the late Mr. 
C. E. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. At iBist, they met with 
strong opposition in Congress from the group led by Mr. Gandhi, 
who adhered to the policy of boycotting the legislatures ; but at 
the elections, they had the help of the party machine, and formed 
a compact, disciplined and well-organised “ Swarajist ” Party. 
The Moderates, or Liberals, on the other hand, went to the 
contest dispirited with the results of the first three years of 
the Eeforms; their organisation was not comparable with that 
of their livals, and so far from having any popular appeal, they 
had to carry some of the unpopularity of the Administration 
with which they had been associated. The Swarajist candidates 
had a striking success in the elections for the Assembly and 
secured 45 seats. These gains were made mainly at the expense 
of the Liberals. They had less success against the Independents, 
a group of candidates of various opinions, who were able to rely 
on local influence in the constituencies for support, rather than 
on acceptance of a party programme. In the provinces, the 
Swarajists were on the whole less successful. The}^' obtained a 
clear majority in the Council of the Central Provinces; and 
in the Bengal Council they were the largest party. In the other 
provinces, they made no great headway; in Madras, the Punjab, 
and Bihar and Orissa, they were very weakly represented. 

Congress laid down that members of the party in the legisla- 
tures should pursue a policy of pure obstruction. No member 
was to accept office or a seat on a select committee, or to take 
part, as an individual, in current business. When the new 
Assembly met in 1924, the Swarajists, numbering only 45 out 
of 145 members, were too few to carry out effectively the man- 
date of Congress During the session, they allied themselves with 
the Independents, But the latter were far from accepting a 
policy of obstruction, and the Swarajists were compelled to 
compromise with their allies, and to modify the wrecking 
methods to which they had pledged themselves. 
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Attitude of Second Assembly. 

The attitude of the new Assembly towards the constitu- 
s shown in its first session. A resolution was moved 
iit Motilal Nehru, the leader of the Swarajists, for the 
ag of a Bound Table Conference to recommend a scheme 
dishing Ml responsible government in India ; the scheme, 
ing placed before a newly-elected legislature, was to be 
3d to the British Parliament “ for embodiment in a 
This went much further than the resolution of the 
sembly, three years before, which did no more than ask 
piry into India’s fitness for a further measure of sell- 
lent should be expedited. Government opposed the 
m, but promised an enquiry into the working of the 
tion, with a view to making such changes as were 
3 and possible within the existing Act. This proposal 
little support, except from the minority communities, 
resolution was carried against Government by a large 
\ Later in the session, the Assembly rejected Govern- 
iemands for grants, not on their merits, but as a “ con- 
lal ” protest; and it refused permission to introduce the 
Bill of the year, the passage of which was only secured 
exercise of the extraordinary powers of the Governor- 
. It is noteworthy, however, that the Council of State 
he Finance Bill without division at any stage. 

24, there was a revival of revolutionary crime in Bengal, 
procedure for dealing with it had been established by 
nance which was valid for six months only. A Bill to 
t, after being rejected by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
n certified by the Governor, and supplementary legisia- 
.s necessary in the Central Legislature. The Bill was 
jed in the spring of 1925. The Assembly rejected the 
1 clause, and the Governor-General was again compelled, 
ace of violent opposition, to use his special powers. Here 
he Council of State supported the Executive by passing 
L 

luestion of constitutional advance came up again in 1925. 
rdance with its undertaking in the constitutional debate 
)reviouB year. Government set up a Committee under the 
mship of the late Sir Alexander Muddiman to enquire 
i working of the Government of India Act, and to investi- 
sans of securing remedies (consistent with the structure 
rpose of the Act) for any defects which might be found, 
ijority of the Committee reported that the existing con- 
a was working in most provinces and was affording valu- 
)litical experience; but that the time it had been in 
;e was too short to make possible an estimate of its 
3 success. They made, however, certain detailed recom- 
ions for improving the machinery of government. The 
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minority view was that dyarchy had demonstrably failed and 
could not succeed; and that nothing short of a fundamental 
change of the constitution would secure an improvement. A 
debate on the Eeport took place in the Assembly in September 
1925. G-overnment proposed to accept the principle underlying 
the majority report, and to proceed with the consideration of its 
recommendations. The leader of the Swarajists moved an 
amendment that immediate steps should be taken to move His 
Majesty’s Government to make a declaration in Parliament 
embodying such fundamental changes m the constitution of 
India as would make government fully responsible ; and that a 
Bound Table Conference or Convention, representative of ail 
interests, should be held to frame a detailed scheme which should 
be placed before the Legislative Assembly for approval, and 
afterwards submitted to the British Parliament to be embodied 
in a Statute. The amendment was carried against Government 
in the x\ssembly. But the original lesolution was accepted by 
the Council of State. 

These debates had followed upon efforts made by the Secretary 
of State for India, and by the Viceroy himself, to secure a 
measure of cooperation from Indian public men in the interests 
of constitutional advance. The terms of the amendment earned 
in the Assembly made it clear that there was no disposition on 
the part of a large and influential section of Indian politicians 
to approach the question in a conciliatory spirit. 

The Third Legislative Assembly (1927-oiiwards) . 

281. Political opinion in India on the eve of the elections for 
the third Assembly in the autumn of 1926 was concerned in the 
mam with two questions. The first was the policy of Congress 
m regard to the legislatures. We have seen how, before the 
elections of 1923, the group led by Pandit Motilal Nehru broke 
away from the original policy of nonmooperation and entered the 
legislatures with the object of paralysing the work of govern- 
ment; and how, in the Assembly, the need for allies had led the 
party to follow more constitutional courses. Swarajists had 
taken part in the ordinary work of the Chamber and had even sat 
on committees, but they had refused to accept ministerial office 
in the piovincial councils, and, in two provinces, had suc- 
ceeded m making dyarchy unworkable. A fresh movement 
in the direction of constitutional methods now appeared 
within Congress. The policy of entering the legislatures 
in order to wreck them, and still more the policy of 
complete non-cooperation, did not commend themselves to an 
iiiflueiitial party. This group, led by Mr Jayakar, Mr. Keikar 
and Dr. Mooiijee split off from the main body and formed the 
party of Eesponsive Co-operation The break was marked 
by the acceptance by Mr. Tambe, a member of the Congress 
Party, of the appointment of Executive Councillor in the Central 
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Provinces. Tlie Eesponsivists were prepared not only to enter 
the legislatures, but to take full advantage of the opportunities 
open to them under the constitution, by accepting any office of 
responsibility offered to them. This did not mean that they 
were any less ready than the Swarajists to carry on the struggle 
for their common political ends, but they were strongly opposed 
to the methods that had already been tried, and in particular to 
civil disobedience. 

Hindu-Muhammadan antagonism was the other main influence 
on the elections. We have described how communal differences 
developed into deep political cleavage. Its effect became 
apparent in the elections of 19*26. The Swaraj Party was now 
almost entirely Hindu, and Muhammadans no longer offered 
themselves for election as members of the Party. Throughout 
the north, in particular, they stood as Muhammadans fii’st, while 
Hindu candidates in the non-Muhammadan constituencies stood 
under communal descriptions, e.g., as members of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. 

282. These divisions were reflected in the composition of the 
Central Legislature. In the first Assembly, which consisted 
so largely of Moderates, no permanent party divisions were 
formed. In the second, the Swarajist and Independent groups 
did not include between them by any means the whole of the 
elected members of the Chamber. In the third Assembly, for 
the first time there developed something like a distribution of the 
greater part of the elected members of the Chamber into 
organised groups. Out of 105 elected members, the Swarajists 
could now command the votes of only about one-third. The 
Independents were represented m reduced numbers. The 
Nationalists, a new party under an old name, included 
the Eesponsive Cooperators and the Hindu Mahasabhaites, the 
latter being the party of Hindu consolidation. Most of the 
Muhammadans organised themselves as the Central Moslem 
Party, under the leadership of Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan, while some 
others acted with the Independent Party, led by Mr. Jinnah. 
Finally, there was the European group, which, though small in 
numbers, always exercises a considerable influence in debate 

In the early months of 1927 it looked as if the communal 
question would govern political movements throughout India to 
the exclusion of everything else. But, though its importance has 
increased rather than diminished, the announcement of the 
appointment of the Statutory Commission in November 1927 
provided a question of more immediate concern which affected 
for the time being the political alignment of parties. 

Political Forces in the Provinces. 

283. So far, we have been dealing with Indian politics as 
reflected in the Central Legislature. But a survey from the 
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standpoint of Delhi and Simla misses a great deal of the picture^ 
and to complete it we must turn to the provinces. The member 
dl a provincial legislature is, of course, interested in the problems 
of India as a whole, and more particularly in her political future. 
But Ins preoccupation is largely with matters that he nearer 
home, the problems and the conflicting interests of his own 
province. The point is well illustrated by the Report s of the 
Provincial Committees that cooperated with us. 

The first legislative councils were, like the first Assembly, 
composed mainly of Moderates, and for the same reason; the 
Congress Party was committed to non-cooperation and put up 
on candidates at the elections. All the councils were, therefore, 
prepared to work the Reforms, and though the difficulties in 
actual working varied from province to province in kind and in 
degree, there was nowhere any approach to a breakdown. 

At the elections for the second councils, the Swarajists stood 
as candidates with the object of bringing government to a stand- 
still b} obstruction, but only in two provinces had they any 
appreciable success — m the Central Provinces, where they had a 
majority in the Council, and m Bengal where they were the 
largest party. In the third elections — ^in 1926 — ^they lost ground 
in every province but one. 

The course of political history in the different provinces m 
varied, and it is impossible to treat any one province as a sample 
of all. We have already, in our account of the working of the 
provincial constitution, outlined the political history during the 
last ten years of three widely differing provinces, Madras, Bengal, 
and the Punjab.’^ We, therefore, select two others, in this part of 
our Report, by way of illustration of the political forces at work 
in provincial centres. One of these provinces, namely, Bombay, 
is a good example of the extent to which leading public men 
who take part in public affairs have devoted themselves to the 
special problems of their area, and of the success with which a 
provincial legislature has played its part under the Reforms. 
The other illustration which we have chosen, that of the Central 
Provinces, exhibits an opposite tendency, for the course of 
politics there has been greatly affected by the All-India pro- 
gramme of the Swarajists, and the work of the Council has 
been constantly impeded by the influence of those who wished 
to wreck dyarchy and to prove that the existing constitution 
was unworkable. 


Bombay. 

284, The elements in the Bombay Legislative Council may 
be said, throughout the last ten years, to have divided themselves 
into three roughly equal groups. The first consisted of the 
official members and the Ministers, together with the representa- 
tives of commercial bodies, both Indian and Eui’opean, whose 
outlook on most matters tended to coincide with those of the 


^ See above, Part III, Ck 2, paras. 219-226. 
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Government. The second group consisted of three communal 
elements — the Sindhi Muhammadans, the Presidency Muham- 
madans and the non-Brahmins. These were predominantly 
agricultural in outlook and consistently supported what they 
conceived to be the interests of the communities which they 
represented. They have been particularly well represented m 
the Mmistry. The third group consisted predominantly of 
members of the advanced Hindu communities, but in this group 
again there was a division between the GujeratM and the 
Deccani members. 

Of these groups, the one most ready to be influenced by All- 
India political movements was the third. In the second Council, 
this group was predominantly Swarajist in sympathy. Its 
Gujerathi members, coming as they did from Mr Gandhi’s 
country, generally accepted the full implications of the Swarajist 
creed, but the Deccani members inclined to a more constructive 
form of opposition. The latter, from the beginning of the second 
Council, displayed a readiness to serve upon committees and, 
on occasion, even to support Government. Before very long, 
dissensions arose among the Swarajists within the Council, and 
their leader, Mr. Jayakar, resigned from the Legislature. 

The existence of so many groups within the Council, and the 
predominant occupation of each with its own interests, resulted 
in support being generally forthcoming from some elements for 
all Government measures. The ministerial groups were usually 
found to follow their leaders into the lobby. This, however, 
was by no means always the case. In 1927, when the Council 
rejected, on the motion of a prominent European commercial 
member, the proposal of the Bombay Government to proceed 
with a further section of the Back Bay Eeclamation, only seven 
non-officials voted with the Government, including the three 
Ministers. 

Cn no occasion has a vote of no confidence in a Minister been 
debated in the Bombay Council The strength of the ministerial 
position lay partly in the harmony with which the Ministers 
worked with each other. Eepresenting, as they did, different 
groups, they could almost invariably get substantial support from 
non-official members of the OonnciL But they placed their 
greatest reliance upon the official nominated members. On no 
occasion have the Bombay Ministers dissociated themselves from 
the policy of the Bombay Government. 

It must not be inferred that the members of the advanced 
Hindu communities in the Council have shown a consistent 
opposition to Government During the third Council, the 
members of these communities, both Gujerathis and Deccaiiis, 
combined to form a United National Party, and supported the 
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Education Minister, then a Brahmin, in putting on the Statute 
Book the Bombay University Bill, against the opposition of the 
combined Smdhi Muhammadan, Presidency Muhammadan and 
non-Brahmin groups. 

Sir George Lloyd, the then Governor, in addressing the first 
Cooncil on its dissolution, acknowledged its steady judgment 
and sound political sense. During the last ten years, the Council 
has criticised Government, generally in a moderate and helpful 
spirit. It has shown a business sense and an anxiety for progress, 
administrative and social as well as political. It has been an 
effective champion of economy, but once its suggestions for 
retrenchment have been met, has accepted the Government’s 
proposals for fresh taxation. It has endorsed the measures which 
have been taken in the enforcement of law and order, including 
the arrest of Mr. Gandhi and the Ali brothers in 1922. Its 
relations with the x\dministration are reflected in the fact that 
the Governor of Bombay has on no occasion used any of his 
powers of overriding the Council : but, perhaps in consequence 
of its moderation, its influence on the Government of the 
Presidency has been constant and effective. 

The Genteal Peovincbs. 

285. The course of events in the Central Provinces was very 
different. When the Swarajists were returned to the Council in 
1923 with a majority, they not only refused office, but syste- 
matically withheld all supply for which their consent was neces- 
sary, and reduced the salaries of Ministers to Es. 2 per annum. 
The Governor was forced to take over the administration of 
the transferred subjects, but in face of an adverse legislature, 
a progressive policy was impossible. The result of the Swarajist 
tactics was, therefore, to cripple those branches of administra- 
tion upon which Indians lay most stress; the reserved depart- 
ments went on as before. In the following year, the Swarajists 
modified their policy. As before, they voted salaries for 
Ministers so derisory that no Minister could take office ; 
but they did not reject wholesale the grants asked for by 
Government for the administration of the transferred subjects. 
This position was maintained until April 1926, when the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the suspension of the transfer 
of the subjects ordinarily entrusted to Ministers. This meant 
the end of dyarchy for the time being, and the administra- 
tion of all subjects by the Governor in Council, under the con- 
ditions applicable to the reserved field. The third Central 
Provinces Council met in January 1927. A Ministry was 
appointed, but lasted only a few days. Once more the transfer 
of subjects was suspended, and all departments were administered 
by the Governor in Council up to February 1928. Since then 
there have been two Ministries with an interval, during which 
dyarchy was again suspended. 
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The Indian Press.^ 

286. In the development of Indian politics and public opinion, 
whicli has taken place since 1920, the Indian Press has played a 
considerable part. Indian newspapers tall into two classes— 
those published in English and those published m one or other 
of the vernaculars. The first mentioned are further divided into 
newspapers owned and published by European interests, and 
those owned and published by Indians. The continental dimen- 
sions of India and the large extent of provincialisation, m 
political and public life, have tended to confine the circulations 
of Indian newspapers of all kinds — there are only a few excep- 
tions — ^to the province in which they are published. Vernacular 
newspapers must obviously be confined to the area where their 
language is understood, but difficulties of time and space operate 
to limit the circulations, even of those printed in English, to the 
geographical area in which they can reach their subscribers 
earlier than any of their rivals. 

Judged by English standards, the circulations of all but a very 
few Indian newspapers, whether in English or in a vernacular, 
are quite small, but an important difference is to be noticed 
between what may be described as the “ sale ’’ circulations and 
the effective ’’ circulations of the two classes. The compara- 
tively restricted knowledge of English practically limits the 
reading of newspapers printed in that language to the educated 
and student classes, but vernacular papers can be, and are, read 
to illiterate hearers by their literate fellows in towns, villages, 
railway carriages, public meetings and so on. The “ effective 
circulation of many vernacular newspapers is, therefore, far 
greater than mere figures of sales suggest. 

Indian-Owned ISfewspapers, 

287. A broad view of the Indian-owned and edited press, 
both in English and the vernaculars, since 1920, shows a con- 
tinuously growing freedom of criticism of the Administration, 
more and more insistent demands for political reforms of a com- 
prehensive character, and, in many newspapers, a freedom, 
indeed a violence, of language, which, from time to time, brings 
within the scope of the criminal law the person put forward as 
Editor. The remarks made above in connection with the 
“ effective circulation of vernacular new^spapers make this 
development worthy of special notice. Another feature of the 
writing in the vernacular press, which has assumed considerable 
prominence from time to time duung the past few years, has 
been the volume and bitterness of inter-communal polemics. 

One of the fixstfruits of the Eeforms of 1919 was the repeal 
of certain enactments, such as the Newspaper Incitement Act of 
1908, and the better-known Press Act of 1910, which conferred 
extraordinary powers in the matter of Press control on the 

* See also Part VII below — Public Opinion in India.” 
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Executive. Since tlie repeal, the Press has been subject to no 
other restrictions (if the Princes Protection Bill is excepted) than 
those imposed by the ordinary criminal law. From what has 
been said already, it is clear that the Indian Press has taken 
full advantage of the repeal; some newspapers indeed have 
exhibited a licence to which it would be difficult to find a parallel. 

Their Influence on Public Opinon. 

288. Although it is nowhere easy to estimate the influence 
exerted on public opinion by the newspaper press, the special 
circumstances of India make it possible, perhaps, to speak with 
soma confidence of the influence of Indian-owned newspapers. 
Where there is practically no broadcasting, a comparative 
paucity of political organisations, and little opportunity of 
political education and guidance from other sources, assertions 
contained in a newspaper acquire greater power and prestige 
When the Government is attacked, there is no one to defend it, 
and the most extravagant invention at its expense seems often to 
go unchallenged. It is difficult to convey how serious is the 
handicap to Government created by the absence of any effective 
exposition in the Indian-owned press of the reasons for action 
taken and of the facts on which it is based. It is not merely 
that a particular policy may be misrepresented ; even more grave 
IS the undermining of respect for authority and good order in 
general. The newspapers printed m English circulate among 
the most influential classes— lawyers, university and school 
teachers, business men, and so on. Some of them are produced 
with much technical ability and publish elaborate and well- 
written leading articles in support of their views. The almost 
complete absence of Indian-owned newspapers presenting the 
other side is very stnking. The influence of vernacular news- 
papers IS more extensive, and perhaps more important, for the 
less educated men who read them, and particularly the illiterates 
who hear them read, have still less to set against the printed 
word. What was said above about the effect of vernacular news- 
papers upon inter-communal antagonism illustrates this point. 

There are very few examples m India of what we, in the West, 
call “ party ” newspapers. The European-owned newspapers 
represent, on the whole, the point of view of the Administration, 
whilst the bulk of Indian-owned newspapers, whether in English 
or the vernaculars, stand for various degrees of nationalist 
opposition, varying from insistent demands for further reforms for 
India to full-blooded advocacy of complete independence of the 
British connection. The only examples of true party newspapers 
are provided by Madras, where the Congress organ “ The 
Hindu Oiiid the non-Brahmin newspaper Justice ” carry on, 
at a high level of controversy, the struggle between the Congress 
and the moderately progressive political programme. There are 
a small number of Indian-owned newspapers which give support 
to the Administration, or at any rate discuss government policy 
with reason and restraint. 
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CHAPTEE 1.— THE ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES : 
THEIR ORGANISATION AND WORK. 

289 Not the least of the difficulties of describing India and 
its administration is that the same terms mean very different 
things in India and in England. Here the Civil Service is a 
body of officials largely withdrawn from the pubhc view, con- 
centrated in secretariats at the centre of government and work- 
ing for the most part immediately under Ministers. The work 
of a Home civil servant is speciahsed, but it is seldom technical. 
The Minister takes responsibility for the actions of his sub- 
ordinates, and public criticism conforms to this understanding. 
In India, on the other hand, civil servants are distributed 
over the whole country and are engaged on duties of an extra- 
ordinary variety and technical difficulty; they will be found 
lecturing in universities or bridging rivers, fighting epidemic 
disease oy dealing with widespread riots, excavating a prehistoric 
city or installing a water supply for a new one. There are, it is 
true, secretariats in Delhi and the provincial capitals; but the 
number of officials in them is relatively small. The great body of 
government servants do their work in “ the districts ” far re- 
moved from the headquarters of government, and in the public 
mind they cany an individual responsibility for the success or 
failure of tHe administration. 

In a country of small cultivators, with no accumulated re- 
sources and little experience in organisation, except along the 
limited and traditional lines of the village community, private 
enterprise cannot undertake new and costly experiments. The 
task of bringing within reach of such a society the benefits of 
the administrative experience and the applied science of the West 
was possible for one agency only—Government ; no other had the 
necessary knowledge or machinery. Thus the civil service of 
India, which in origin was little more than a revenue-collecting 
agency, gradually took upon itself a very wide range of duties. 
As the work became specialised, new services had to be created 
to carry it on, and in this way there grew up departments deal- 
ing with public health, education, forestry, agriculture, irriga- 
tion, archaeology, and many more. India looks to Government 
to do many things which in the West are done by private 
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enterprise. The object of this chapter is to describe the com- 
plex organisation that lesuited from the haphazard origin of the 
services, and to illustrate from the work of typical departments 
their place in the government of India. 

The All-India and the Provincial Services. 

290. The whole of the Civil Service m Britain is appointed by 
one authority, and all its members have the same security for their 
rights and the same means of redress for their grievances. In 
India, this is far from being true. The first broad division is 
between the services engaged on matters which are under the 
direct control of the Central Government, such as state railways 
or posts and telegraphs, and those which work under the pro- 
vincial Governments. The former are known as the Central 
Services”; some of tfie officers of these services have been 
appointed by the Secretary of State and look to him as the final 
authority for the maintenance of their rights. The great majority 
of officers in the Central Services, however, are appointed and 
controlled by the Government of India. 

There are two mam groups of services working under the 
provincial Governments — the “ Ail-India Services and the 

Provincial Services.” The first are appointed by the Secretary 
of State ; the standard aimed at is a high one and the field of 
recruitment is the widest possible m Britain and India. On 
appointment, an officer is assigned to a province and undergoes 
a period of training in Britain or India. A recruit to the Indian 
Civil Service, for example, studies at one of the British 
universities the principal vernacular of his province and the legal 
systems with which he will be concerned. Unless he is trans- 
ferred to service under the Central Government, he passes the 
whole of his career in the province to v/hich he is first assigned ; 
but he remains liable to service anywhere in India. Each of the 
Ali-India Services, notwithstanding its division among the pro- 
vinces, forms a single service with a common status and a 
common standard of rights and remuneration. The greater part 
of the administration of India is, of course, earned on by the 
provincial Governments, and up to 1924 the All-India Services 
were in principle, as they still are in practice, the main agents 
of the provincial administration 

The second main group of services employed by the provincial 
Governments is tfie “Provincial Services.”} They constitute 
the middle grades of the administration. These officers are 
appointed, not by the Secretary of State or the Government of 
India, but by the provincial Governments and the tendency is 
for each Government to confine its recruitment to its own 

* See para. 295. 

t The name is misleading ; it will be clear from what has been said 
that it does not include all the services working in the provinces. 
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proYince. This entails a limitation of the field of choice— a dis- 
advantage which IS greater in some provinces than others. 
Recruits are, in general, graduates of Indian universities. In 
many departments, the All-India Service and the Provincial 
Service dovetail into each other. In Bombay, for example, the 
charges of sub-divisions of a district are interchanged between 
Deputy Collectors from the Provincial Service and junior officers 
of the Indian Civil Service. It is convenient to bear in mind that 
‘‘ deputy collectors ” belong to the Provincial Services and 

assistant collectors to the All-India Service. Further, a 
proportion of the posts for which the Indian Civil Service is 
primarily recruited are listed,’’ i.e., reseiwed for selected 
members of the Provincial Service — such as the charge of a 
District, or the post of District and Sessions Judge ; for posts of 
the latter type non-officials witB certain legal qualifications are 
also eligible. 

The general result is that the personnel of a department of ad- 
ministration working in a province is drawn from two sources of 
recruitment, one an All-India source and the other provincial 
In some cases it would only be the actual head of the department 
who is an All-India officer ; this, for example, is usually the case 
with the Co-operative Department. But it is more usual to find 
the All-India contingent represented by a number of officers who 
fill the higher posts. Provincial recruitment not only mans the 
intermediate, but also furnishes the subordinate, grades. Thus, 
in the district the head of the revenue and general administra- 
tion will be a Collector, who is in most cases an All-India 
officer. His immediate subordinates may be either All-India or 
provincial officers. Sometimes, indeed, the head of the district 
is a provincial officer. The two sources of supply merge into a 
common stream; the system of listed posts provides the 
opportunity for members of the Provincial Service to nse to 
higher posts for which All-India officers are primarily recruited. 

Conditions in the Two Services. 

291. An important matter which we shall have to consider is 
how far the administrative agencies of the provincial Govern- 
ments should in future be services organised on an All-India 
basis, and how far they should be provincially recruited, and it 
is of some importance to make clear the differences in the 
position of All-India and provincial officers which arise out of 
the fact that the former are appointed by the Secretary of State 
and the latter by the provincial Governments. These differ- 
ences are determined by provisions in the Government of India 
Act itself or by rules made under it. The more important rights 
of the All-India Services are the following -An All-India 
service officer cannot be dismissed from his service by any other 
authority than the Secretary of State in Council He has a right 
of appeal to that body, if he is adversely dealt with in important 
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(iisciplmary matters. TEe Governor of province is required to 
examine the complaint of any such officer who thinks himself 
wronged by an official superior, and to redress the grievance, if he 
thinks it equitable to do so. No order affecting his emoluments ad- 
versely, and no order of censure on him can be passed without the 
personal concurrence of the Governor,* and orders for his '' post- 
ing ” to appointments also require the personal concurrence of 
the Governor. His salary and pension, and sums payable to 
his dependents, are not subject to the vote of any Indian legis- 
lature. Sums required to give effect to any decisions taken in 
his favour on appeal to a Governor, the Governor-General or the 
Secretary of State in Council are similarly protected. Finally, 
in connection with the introduction of the Reforms, provision 
was made (as will be explained in the next following paragraphs) 
that members of the All-India Services, with a few exceptions, 
may be allowed to retire before they have completed the 
service ordinarily required for retiring pension, and in this case 
they receive a pension proportionate to their actual service. 

The Provincial Service officer, on the other hand, can be dis- 
missed by the provincial Government which, subject to rights 
of appeal to the Governor, controls the conditions of 
his service. His emoluments have to be voted year by year by 
the provincial legislature, and he has no right to retire prema- 
turely on proportionate pension. 

Effect of the Reforms on the Services. 

292. The Reforms had important effects on the services and, 
in particular, upon their European members. Criticism of the 
Executive by questions is a normal function of a legislature. 
But in the early years of the Reforms, members of the provincial 
councils had not learned the limits within which this method of 
criticism can usefully be employed — and to some extent this is 
still true. Questions were often directed to details of adminis- 
tration which at Westminster would be held to be best left to 
the directing heads of departments. And they were often aimed 
at individual members of the services rather than at Govern- 
ment, and in particular at members of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service. 

Persistent criticism of this kind inevitably had a discouraging 
effect on services accustomed to a traditional respect. But there 
were other factors which aggravated their troubles. The non- 
cooperation movement of 1920-22 1 made the work of the head 
of the district and the police officials in some areas extra- 
ordinarily difficult. Nothing could be more depressing than the 
loss of the confidence of the common people who had always 
looked to the district officer for help in trouble. And at its 
worst the unrest involved officers and their families in personal 
discomfort and even in serious danger. Moreover, the economic 

* This also applies to officers of the Provincial Services. 

t See previous chapter, para. 272. 
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position of the services was at this time a source of great anxiety 
to them. The financial stringency of the post-war years made it 
difficult for the Government of India to adjust their emoluments 
to the new level of prices, and there can be no doubt that many 
officers, in particular British officers with heavy obligations for 
the education of their children, were very seriously embarrassed. 

293. The Joint Select Committee on the Government of India 
Bill did not, of course, foresee the non-cooperation movement, 
or the economic strain on the services. But it had anticipated 
that there might be officers in the service to whom the new 
conditions would be so repugnant that they would wish to retire. 
The remarks of the Committee in this connection embody a 
principle which is as important now as it was then : — 

The Committee think that every precaution should be taken to 
secure to the public servants the career in life to which they looked 
forward when they were recrnited, and they have introduced fresh 
provisions into this clause* to that end. If friction occurs, a re- 
adjustment of persons and places may often get over the difficulty, 
and the Governor must always regard it as one of his most important 
duties to establish a complete understanding between his ministers 
and the officers through whom they will have to work. But if 
there are members of the service whose doubts as to the changes 
to be made are so deeply rooted that they feel they cannot usefully 
endeavour to take part m them, then the Committee think it would 
only be fair to those officers that they should he offered an equivalent 
career elsewhere, if it is in the power of His Majesty’s Government 
to do so, or, in the last resort, that they should be allowed to retire 
on such pension as the Secretary of State in Council may consider 
suitable to their period of service.” 

294. In accordance with these recommendations, the Secretary 
of State in Council adopted a scheme under which All-India 
officers, selected for appointment before 1st January, 1920 ,( 
and not permanently employed under the Government of India, 
were allowed to retire before they had completed the 
normal full service, on a pension proportionate to their length of 
service. This afforded a way out of the service to a considerable 
number of officers who were suffering under the accumulation 
of disabilities described above. By 1922, 200 All-India Service 
officers had retired tinder these special terms, and by 1924 the 
number had risen to 345, By far the greater number were 
officers of from 10 to 25 years’ service, whom India could ill 
spare. 

This exodus had a secondary effect which was equally serious. 
Eecruitment in Britain for the All-India Services was sus- 
pended during the War, and the tradition that India offered a 
career for young men had hardly begun to revive, when it was 
confronted by the outspoken discontent of the services in India 
and the premature retirement of many officers whose records and 
capacity were above question. It is not surprising that the 
sources of recruitment in this country practically dried up. 
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"Wniile this situation was developing within the services, 
Indian political opinion concentrated on two points. The All- 
India SeiTices were at this time mainly European in composi- 
tion Ellies prescribing a progressive rate of Indian recruitment 
had been adopted, but the Preamble to the Act of 1919 declared 
the increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
Indian administration ” to be the policy of Parliament, and 
Indian opinion did not accept as adequate the rate of Indianisa- 
tion that had been established. It was, moreover, contended in 
some quarters that the recruitment and control of any service 
by the Secretary of State should cease altogether. 

Recommendations of the Lee Commission. 

295. These difficulties led to the appointment of the Eoyal 
Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India,* of which 
Lord Lee of Fareham was Chairman. It reported in 1924,1 
and save in detail its recommendations were accepted by the 
Secretary of State in Council and have been put into force. We 
summarise them in so far as they are relevant to questions on 
which we shall have to make recommendations. 

The AU-Tndia Services with which the Lee Commission was 
primarily concerned, and their strength at the time of the Ee- 
port are shown in the following table : — 

Strength. 


(1) Indian Civil Service 1,350 

0) Indian Police Service 732 

(3) Indian Forest Service (including the Forest 

Engineers Service) 417 

(4) Indian Service of Engineers (comprising an 

Irrigation Branch and a Eoads and 
Buildings Branch) 728 

(5) Indian Educational Service 421 

(6) Indian Agricultural Service ... . ... 157 

(7) Indian Veterinary Service 54 

(8) Indian Medical Service (civil) 420 


Total 4,279 


The first three of these services and the Irrigation Branch of 
the fourth were operating in the reserved field, and comprise 
the services upon which public security and finance mainly 
depend. The Lee Commission, in these circumstances, recom- 
mended that the Secretary of State should continue to recruit 
for these services, and that his control, with the safeguards 
which that control involves, should be maintained. These four 
services — the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police Sendee, the 
Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, and the 

The term ‘bSiiperior” covered the All-India Services and Central 
Services of corresponding status, 
t Cmd. 2128 of 1924. 
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Indian Forest Service outside Bombay and Burma — are now the 
only services the recruitment to which is still on an illl-India 
basis. 

The last four of the services in the table above, and also the 
Eoads and Buildings Branch of the Service of Engineers^ 
operated in the transferred field in every province. So did the 
Forest Service in the two provinces of Bombay and Burma. The 
Lee Commission recommended that the control of Ministers over 
some of these services should be made more complete by ciosing 
the recruitment for them on an All-India basis. The officers 
already in these services were free to remain, retaining their 
All-India status and privileges, but recruits for these branches of 
administration would in future be appointed by provincial Govern- 
ments and would constitute Provincial Services. The services 
dealt With in this manner were the Education Service, the 
Agncultuxal Service, the Veterinary Service, and the Indian 
Service of Engmeers (Eoads and Buildings Branch). But the 
Lee Commission did not make the same recommendation as 
regards the Indian Medical Service, though it also fell within 
the field transferred to Ministers. It is true that the Commission 
recommended that in this department , as m other transferred de- 
partments, the recruitment and control of civil medical personnel 
generally should lie with the provmcial Government on its trans- 
ferred side, but it recognised two important considerations which 
differentiated the medical service from the others. These were : 

(a) the necessity for maintaining an adequate reserve of 
medical men for the emergency of war, and 

(b) the obligation which lay on the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India to maintain a supply of 
European medical men of high qualifications for tlie care 
of members of the European services and their families. 

The Lee Commission accordingly recommended that, to provide 
for these obligations, each of the provinces should employ in its 
civil medical department a certain number of officers lent from 
the medical department of the Army in India. Such officers, of 
course, receive their commissions from the Crown, and have 
rights which are incompatible with “ control by Ministers in 
the sense in which that word is used in India. 

The Commission in effect reahsed that the arguments for 
giving to the authority responsible for a department control over 
the services working in that department might, and should, be 
set aside, if that were necessaiy to enable the Secretaiy of State 
or the (Government of India to discharge a responsibility laid 
upon them by Parliament. 

Increased Rate of Indianisation. 

296. As has been explained, recruitment for the services em- 
ployed in the transferred field was handed over to provincial 
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GoYemmeEts, and no restriction was placed upon them as to the 
source of their recruitment. Considerable delay took place in fram- 
ing the machinery by which proYincial GoYernments exercise 
their powers of recruiting and controlling these serYices, and 
recruitment has not proceeded very far; but so far as it has 
gone it points to rapid Indianisation. 

In regard to the Indianisation of services which were still to 
be recruited by the Secretary of State, the Lee Commission 
reported as follows. For the Indian Civil Service, it recom- 
mended that 20 per cent, of the superior posts should be filled 
by the appointment of provincial service officers to “ hsted 
posts ” (the phrase is explained in paragraph 290 above), and that 
direct recruits in the future should be Indian and European in 
equal numbers. On this basis, it calculated that by 1939 half 
of the service would be Indian and half European, allowing for 
Indians in listed posts. 

For the Indian Police Service, direct recruitment was to be 
in the proportion of five Europeans to three Indians; allowing 
for promotion from the provincial service to fill 20 per cent, of 
all vacancies, this would produce, it was estimated, a personnel 
half Indian and half European by 1949. 

For the Indian Forest Service (in the provinces in which 
“ Forests is reserved), the recruitment proposed was 75 per 
cent. Indian and 25 per cent. European; and for the Irrigation 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, the Commission 
recommended direct recruitment of Indians and Europeans in 
equal numbers, with a 20 per cent, reservation of appointments 
to be filled by promotion from the provincial service. 

Proportion of Indians in I.O.S., Irrigation and Forest 

Services. 

297. We set out below the composition of these four services in 
1929, with estimates of the position as it will be in 1939. 

On the 1st January, 1929, there were in the Indian Civil 
Service, or holding Indian Civil Service posts, 894 Europeans 
and 367 Indians; for the Ist January, 1939, the estimate is 715 
Europeans and 643 Indians. 

For the Indian Police Service, the corresponding figures are 
564 Europeans and 128 Indians on 1st January, 1929, and on 
1st January, 1939, 434 Europeans and 251 Indians. 

In the Eeserved^ Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers, 
there were 255 Europeans and 240 Indians on 1st January, 1929, 
and on 1st January, 1939, there will be 229 Europeans and 
270 Indians. 

In the Forest Services, in the seven provinces in which 
Forests is still a reserved subject, there were on 1st January, 

* The Reserved Branch comprises the Irrigation Service and a certain 
ntiinher of other engineers in provinces where it has been found impracticable 
to separate irrigation from other departments of engineering. 
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1929 j 134 Europeans and 76 Indians. Ten years later there 
will be 126 Europeans and 112 Indians. 

The estimates for 1939, it should be clearly understood, assume 
a continuance of recruitment as between Europeans and Indians 
in the proportions recommended by the Lee Commission. 

Another point which must always be borne in mind, if the 
total impression is to be just, is that the above figures refer only 
to the superior services; there are, as we shall see, other 
grades with a far more numerous personnel which is practically 
entirely Indian. 

Eflect of Lee Commission's Recommendations on Indian 
Educational Service. 

298. As an example of a service in the transferred field, we 
take the Indian Educational Service. Recruitment for this All- 
India Service ended in 1924, in accordance with the Lee Com- 
mission’s recommendation, future recruitment being left to pro- 
vincial Governments. The effect of this change upon the pro- 
gress of Indianisation in the Education Service may be stated 
as follows. On the 1st January, 1920, when the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, including the Women’s Branch of the Service, 
was still being recruited by the Secretary of State, it contained 
218 Europeans and 39 Indians. Side by side with these officials, 
were the members of the Provincial Service at that date, who 
would be almost entirely Indians. As a result of the change of 
system introduced in 1924, All-India recruitment, whether of 
Europeans or of Indians, stopped, and, in substance, Europeans 
still in the service are officers who entered it before that date, 
and their number is gradually fading out. On the 1st January, 
1929, there were 137 Europeans. On the 1st January, 1939, it 
is estimated that there will remain 55 Europeans, and in the 
course of another ten years, Europeans who joined the Indian 
Educational Service under the former system of recruitment will 
have practically disappeared. It is, of course, open to the 
provincial authorities to seek to recruit Europeans under the new 
system. To what extent they will endeavour or succeed in doing 
so must necessarily be a matter of speculation. 

Total European Element in Services as a Whole. 

299. These figures, it will be understood, cover only the 
highest branches of the administration — ^the branches which 
correspond with the Administrative Class of the Home Civil 
Service. But it is of some interest to give an indication of 
the proportion in which Europeans form part of the Indian 
services as a whole. 

In the department known as General Administration, which 
comprises the Commissioners of Divisions, the District Officers 
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and their subordinates, there are, in round figures, 630 Europeans 
out of a total of 5,500, if tho lower classes of subordinates are 
excluded.* 

In the Police Services as a whole, there are 600 European 
officers and nearly 800 European pohce sergeants, out of a 
total of approximately 187,000. 

In the civil medical departments, there are 200 Europeans in 
a total of nearly 6,000 fully or partly qualified medical men. 

In the Education Services, there are 200 Europeans out of a 
total of about 1,500 officers in the higher grades. The subordinate 
services (which also include men of higher education, mainly 
graduates of Indian universities) add 11,000 more to the total. 

Ill the Forest Services, there are 240 Europeans in a total of 
16,000 and in the Engineering Department, 500 Europeans in a 
total of 7,500. 

As an example of a central service, we may take the State 
Eailways. The higher staff consists of about 1,500 Europeans and 
700 Indians; the intermediate grades contain 2,000 Europeans 
out of 9,000. The total number of employees on these railways 
is over 800,000. 

A final illustration may be taken from the Judiciary. From 
the High Courts down to the lowest grade of judges, there are 230 
Europeans out of 2,500. 

These figures show how small relatively are the numbers of 
Europeans in government employ. It will be realised, however, 
that they are, broadly speaking, employed at the top. The total 
number of members in the All-India Seivices and the central 
services of equivalent standing is about 5,250 of whom about 3,500 
are Europeans. It must be remembered that, by adopting the 
higher rates of Indian recruitment introduced after the Lee Com- 
mission, the preponderance of Europeans in these higher ranks is 
constantly being reduced and will disappear. 

Sriiisli Eecruitmenli in the Future. 

300. The Lee Commission dealt not only with questions of 
methods of recruitment and Indianisation, but with the grievances 
of the Services themselves, and the special difficulties in the way 
of recruitment in England for All-India Services. Its proposals 
for the removal of service grievances were generally accepted as 
adequate. Its recommendations about British recruitment were 
designed to remove apprehension as to the effect on an officer's 
career of any constitutional changes that might be made there- 
after. 

In 1924 when the Lee Commission reported, the concession of 
premature retirement extended only to All-India Service officers 
who had entered the Service before 1920 ; and it was to continue 
in force until the action proposed to be taken on the Report of 

* We have not been able to asceitam the total number of lower 
subordinates, such as village officers, in British India. But in the United 
Provinces alone they amount to about 28,500. 
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the Statutory Com, mission was known. The position would 
then necessarily be reviewed. It had been held that those who 
entered after 1st January, 1920, must be assumed to Have in- 
formed themselves of the nature of the constitutional change 
which had taken place, and its probable effect on their work and 
prospects. The Lee Commission, however, recommended that 
any British officers who were employed in the reserved field 
should be free to retire on a proportionate pension, if at any 
Sme the department in which they w^ere employed should be 
transferred to the control of Ministers responsible to the legis- 
latures. The option was to remain open for one year from the 
date of transfer to the control of Ministers. 

The improvement in the financial position of the Services and 
the safeguards for a career recommended by the Lee Commission, 
combined with an improvement in the political position in India, 
had two results. The retirements on proportionate pension 
decreased rapidly, and many officers who had taken leave pre- 
paratory to such retiiement retuimed to duty. The effect on 
recruitment was equally good. Eecruitment for the Indian 
Civil Service is now in a more healthy condition ; and we are 
informed that men of the right type are coming forward in ade- 
quate numbers. We understand that Police recruitment also is 
in a good state. But recruits are difficult to obtain for the 
Inigation Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers. There 
has been little recruitment required for some years in the Indian 
Forest Service, and it is hardly possible to estimate whether 
candidates could be readily found in considerable numbers. 

Indian Civil Service (see paras. 308-322). 

301. The technical account which we have given of the 
organisation of the Services is necessary for the understanding 
of certain connected constitutional questions. That constitu- 
tional questions should arise out of the organisation of a civil 
service will seem strange to anyone familiar with the British 
Civil Service alone ; it is important, therefore, to bring out the 
contrast. We must attempt to indicate the very important role 
which the Indian Services fill in the government of the country. 
We do not propose to deal with the work of all of them. All 
that we aim at is to show, in the case of one or two departments, 
the scale and difficulty of the problems they have to deal with, 
and the immense importance of their contribution to the welfare 
of the peoples of India. 

No account of the Services could be adequate, which did not 
deal with the work of the Indian Civil Service. Its primacy k 
justified not only by the range and importance of its activities, 
but by the distinguished and devoted public service rendered by 
both its Indian and its British members wKo now, formerly, 
sustain its great reputation. But it is best dealt with in the 
chapter which follows, where we describe the machine of 
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government in opeiation both in the districts and in the 
secretariats. Here, therefore, we select some other branches as 
illustrations. 


The Irrigation Department 

302. We take, as our first example, the work of the Irrigation 
Department. Its purpose is to bring the resources of engineering 
science to bear on adverse natural conditions which either leave 
immense tracts of India barren desert, while in other regions 
water is running to waste, or concentrate rainfall within 
a limited season, which by storage can be made available for 
times of drought. Lord Curzon’s Government appointed a com- 
mission of experts to make a comprehensive survey of the best 
sources to be tapped and the parched areas to be supplied. The 
enquiry occupied nearly two years of intensive investigation, and 
the adoption of its resulting recommendations was found to 
involve a programme of construction which would take at least 
20 years to carry out and which w^as calculated to call for a 
capital expenditure of JsSO millions. In some areas, of course, 
important nngation schemes had already been instituted or 
carried out, but the progress made in the last generation is 
astonishing. In 1926, 28 million acres, or nearly 13 per cent, of 
the total cultivated area of British India, was nxigated by 
government works. New projects under construction will add 
10 million acres, part of them in Indian States, to the total. 
In every province of India which is exposed to w^ant of w^ater, 
great works have been undertaken, such as the Sarda Canal 
system in the United Provinces (4,000 miles of mam channels 
and distributaries, increasing by 50 per cent, the irrigated area of 
the province), the Cauvery reservoir project in Madras, the 
Sukkur Barrage m Sind (the largest work of its kind in the 
world) and a network of immense constructions in the Punjab — 
the last and greatest of them the Sutlej Valley works, which, 
when complete, will irrigate over 5 million acres In the Punjab, 
over 10 million acres are already artificially irrigated. 
It IS, as its name implies, a country of rivers, but the rivers are 
fed from the snows of the Himalayas, and much of the inter- 
vening country, left to itself, would be dry, unfruitful plain with 
a rainfall at most of 5 inches. Modern engineering skill has 
diverted water from the rivers and created on these barren plains 
three great ‘ ' colonies ’ ’ peopled from overcrowded districts else- 
where. The total of these “ colonies ” is 4| million acres 
(roughly the size of Wales) ; and their total annual produce in a 
normal year has been valued at ^20 millions. Irrigation has 
changed the Punjab from one of the poorest into one of the most 
piosperous of the provinces. The colonists, mainly small peasant 
proprietors, are the most thriving rural community m India, and 
the benefit of the vast outlay has gone in large measm^e to the 
people themselves. But the net profit to the provincial Govern- 
ment alone is over ^61 milhon a year. 
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The following extract will make clear the technical difficulty of 
such work : — 

... South-west of Lahoie lay the doseit of Montgomoryj 
but the only river from which it could be irrigated, the Ravi, had 
already been tapped for Lahore and Amritsar. On the other hand, 
200 miles further north, there was still plenty of water in the Jheluin. 
Could it be brought to Montgomery with the Chenab and the Ravi 
in between? This was the problem that the great canal engineer, 
Sir John Benton, set himself to solve, and this is the way he did 
it. Three canals were made. The first (the Upper Jhelum) took 
the spare water of the Jhelum and poured it into the Clienab, 
irrigating 350,000 acres on its way. Chenab and Ravi iier© then 
linked together by a second canal (the Upper Chenab), which irri- 
gated another 650,000 acres m Gujranwala and Sheikhupura. Finally, 
the water that remained wa& earned across the Ravi by a level 
ciossing — a barrage, 550 yards long, was flung across the river — 
and the third canal, the Lower Bari Doab, took it anothei 134 miles 
through Montgomery into the heart of Multan. The Lower Ban 
Doab Canal Colony, the third of the great colonies, is the result.”^ 

The skill of the engineers who planned and caiTied out these 
irrigation schemes would be wasted without an adequate system 
of distribution. The water is carried by an intricate network of 
canals and smaller distributing channels to the fields of 
the cultivators, and the maintenance of the channels and the 
just distribution of the supply among the cultivators is of great 
importance. Failure to repair the distributaries or to clear them 
of silt inevitably means an inadequate supply on the fringe of 
the network. It may make all the difierence between a good 
crop and a bare subsistence for the cultivator and in the end must 
seriously affect the return to Government for the very large 
capital expenditure incun^ed on the project. The branch of the 
Irrigation Service which controls the canals and subsidiary 
channels is, therefore, engaged on work of very great importance. 
Unjust or illicit distribution may lead to fierce disputing between 
neighbours, and water in a thirsty land is a terrible temptation. 

The Co-operative Department. 

308. The work of the Co-operative Department is concerned 
not with defects m natural conditions, but with poverty and 
improvidence. The widespread indebtedness of the rural popu- 
lation is one of the most serious economic problems of India. 
Bad harvests, or customary outlay on the maniage ceremonies 
of his children, take the Indian peasant to the moneylender in 
the &st instance, but the extent of his indebtedness oikn 
depends not on his needs, but on his credit. In the canal colonies 
of the Punjab, there is a high standard of rural prosperity, but 
this has tended to increase the mass of debt ; prosperity is no 
cure for borrowing. Moreover the debt is largely unproductive ; 
little of it is incurred for land improvement. The moneylender 
is not in the least concerned with the purposes of a loan; his 


^ M.L. Darling* “ The Punjab Peasant,” p. 130. 
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policy is to entangle the debtor to an extent that will leave him 
TOth lust enough of the product of his labour tor the bare sub- 
sistence of himself and his family The misery entailed in 
such a system is almost equalled by its economic wastefulness. 

The extent of the evil is indicated by the following figures 
compiled for the Punjab a few years ago.* It is, as we have 
already observed, a country of peasant proprietors, and the 
economic progress of the province in the last 30 years has been 
very mai'ked, and has extended to the whole population. Never- 
theless, only 17 per cent, of the peasant proprietors were free 
from debt. The average debt was more than three years’ net 
income of the debtor. The total rural indebtedness of India is 
estimated at T400 millions, most of which is probably quite 
unpioductive 

“ The problem of debt is almost wholly the problem of how to 
maintain the peasant proprietor upon his land m freedom and 
comfort.”! Its solution is the aim of the Co-operative Depart- 
ments in the different provinces. Their stalls are small, for the 
policy IS essentially to help people to help themselves by associat- 
ing in small groups for co-operative purposes. The most im- 
portant of these is the provision of cheaper credit. But the 
object is not merely to substitute a moderate and reasonable 
creditor for the moneylender. The basis of the work of the 
department is that loans should be made for approved purposes 
only, e.g,, for land or stock improvements; and that the local 
knowledge, the public opinion, and the common interest of 
small groups should be brought to bear to secure that loans 
are taken for approved purposes only and are repaid punctually. 
We have ourselves met groups of co-opeiators in the Punjab 
and their prosperity, cheerfulness and independence were 
striking testimony to the work of the Co-operative Department. 
There were in India in 1926 nearly 90,000 co-operative societiest 
with a working capital of nearly £50 millions and a member- 
ship of three and a half millions. 

The economic value of such a movement, in conditions such as 
we have described above, can hardly be over-estimated. But its 
educative value, not only in thrift and foresight, but above all, 
m the advantages of common endeavour on a basis that cuts 
across class and social distinctions, must be almost as great 
It is an education m affairs quite as valuable for the exercise of 
political rights as the education of the schools 

The Task of the Police. 

304. The Police Department has a very different role from the 
two "which we have just considered. It is the target of much 
political attack m its work to secure the essential conditions for 
the enjoyment of all the advantages of citizenship, but if the 

^ Darling, “ The Punjab Peasant”, Cb. I. t ibid p, 4. 

I Not all of these are credit ” societies ; the co-operati¥e movement 
embraces other activities. 
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question arises of removing a pobce station, the outcry which 
immediately follows proves that the value of police protection is 
recognised. The Indian peasant is normally law abiding, but he 
is capable under excitement, and in particular under religious 
excitement, of serious violence. Small store is then set on life 
and limb. Even peaceful Madras ryots will beat each other 
savagely over disputes about water rights. Moreover, there are 
whole communities which are criminal by caste — theft is their 
recognised and only means of subsistence from birth to death. 
Even more dangerous, there are in some parts of India con- 
siderable elements in the population, which on the relaxation of 
police control, or any suspicion of it, turn to organised and 
violent crime on a wide scale. The interval which separates 
order from anarchy in India is narrow, as the non-cooperation 
movement showed. 

The task of the police is made more difficult by the primitive 
state of communications m rural India. The area controlled 
by a police station averages 100 square miles and may be much 
larger. The area per policeman is five times as great, and 
the population twice as gi’eat, as in England. The number 
of superior officers is relatively small. For the whole 
of the Governors’ provinces and a total force of about 187,000 
men, there are, roughly, 1,000 officers, taking together the 
Indian Police Service and the higher grades of the Provincial 
Police Service. The absence of an active public opinion in 
relation to crime and of that readiness to assist the police in 
emergencies,'^ which is taken as a matter of course in England, 
adds very seriously to the difficulty of the work. 

It will be natural to ask how such a force as this, recruited 
from various communities and often operating m times of 
tension, is affected in its duties by religious divisions. We 
have been assured that the record of the force in this respect is 
extremely good. A distinguished officer, who was in charge of 
an area notorious for the frequency and violence of its com- 
munal riots, told us that the Muhammadan constables in his 
force could be trusted to escort a Hindu procession playing music 
before mosques, and the Brahmin constables to perform the 
same service for a Muhammadan procession leading cows to 
slaughter. We put on record this very remarkable evidence of 
the loyalty and discipline of the rank and file. It seems to 
us to do no less credit to the fine leadership and strict justice of 
the controlling officers of the service. 

The Bouble Eole of the Medical Service. 

305. The whole system of medical administration in India 
has been built up by the Indian Medical Service. It is primarily 
a military service, and all its officers are required to serve for 
some years as medical officers of the Indian Army. But a certain 

* There are rare but striking,* exceptions to this general statement. 
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number are allowed to transfer to service under the civil 
administration, where their normal appointment is that of civil 
surgeon of a district. The civil surgeon is the medical repre- 
sentative of the provincial Government m his district. As long 
as the chairs of the District Board and of other self-governing 
bodies were occupied by the District Officer, the civil surgeon, 
working in close co-operation with him, could insure that meas- 
ures which he thought necessary for the public health of the 
district would be carried out. But the new policy in relation to 
local self-government (which will be described in Chapter 4 of 
this Part of our Eeport) limited the effective powers of the civil 
surgeon for medical administration. Much of it is now the 
charge of local self-governing bodies under non-official chair- 
men, and the civil surgeon can now only offer advice where 
formerly, with the assistance of the District Officer, he had 
issued orders. He still remains, however, the medical repre- 
sentative of the provincial Government in the district in rela- 
tion to any matter over which it retains direct control. In 
particular, he is in charge of the district hospital at the head- 
quarters of the district. 

As a result of the Lee Commission’s recommendations, the 
number of Indian Medical Service officers employed under pro- 
vincial Governments is now limited to those requmed to supply a 
medical reserve for the Indian Army in war and to provide treat- 
ment by European medical men for the European members of the 
services and their families. The medical staff of the provinces, 
over and above this, is now provided by provincial medical 
services. 

It seems clear that the Indian Medical Service does not at 
present offer the same attractions as formerly to the medical 
profession, and recruitment has suffered. This may be a passing 
phase — other military medical services, such as the Eoyal Army 
Medical Corps, are no better off — ^but a failure in recruitment for 
the Indian Medical Service would be a very serious matter for 
India. The maintenance of the European element in other 
services is dependent upon the Government’s ability to provide 
qualified European doctors for the treatment of officers and their 
families. A failure of supply would have other consequences 
besides. The achievements of the Indian Medical Service in the 
study of tropical medicine have been remarkable — Sir Eonald 
Boss’s work on malaria is the most striking, but not the only 
example — and if such men are to have no successors, the public 
health of India wiU pay a heavy price for it. It has been stated 
that the deaths in India from preventible disease each year 
amount to five or six millions. The problems presented by such 
enormous figures can only be attacked by persistent research by 
highly trained and enthusiastic medical investigators, and a 
medical service recruited provincially m India will be no sub- 
stitute in this regard for one with the exceptional standards 
and traditions of the Indian Medical Service. 
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But the Indian Medical Service could ill be spared for still 
another reason. Nothing impressed us more in the course of 
our journeys through India than the need, in all but the best 
hospitals, for the raising of the standards of medical treatment, 
and especially in such matters as equipment and nursing. We 
gladly recognise the enthusiasm of Indian public men for the 
improvement of medical facilities. But enthusiasm without 
adequate standards has its dangers ; and the loss of contact with 
the standards and progress of Western medicine, which would be 
entailed by a failure of recruitment for the Indian Medical 
Service, would, we are convinced, be disastrous for the future of 
the public health of India. 

Forest Administration. 

306. Something must be said of the work of the Forest Service. 
In some provinces, the forests yield an important revenue to 
Government; in Burma it is nearly 20 per cent, of the total 
provincial revenues. But apart from this they constitute a 
valuable economic asset to the community. It is an asset which 
could easily be frittered away and the pressure for a short- 
sighted exploitation of forest resources is strong. If the best 
use is to be made of them, long views must be taken. It is 
not enough that Government should have a right policy in the 
matter; expert knowledge, professional enthusiasm and firm- 
ness in administration are essential in the controlling staff. From 
the nature of the work, defects in forest administration may not 
show their Ml effects for many years. The maintenance of the 
present standards of administration is, therefore, of great im- 
portance. The heads of Forest Departments in their evidence 
stressed the need for the maintenance of the European element 
in the Service and we were the more impressed by their view 
because the life of a forest officer, which has many attractions 
for young Englishmen, makes less appeal to the educated Indian 
than a career in any other service. 

The Personal Touch. 

307. We have dealt with a few departments among many, not 
because we regard them as mote remarkable than others, but 
because, by their contrasts, they illustrate the wide range of the 
work of the public officials of India. That work offers wide 
opportunities for service, and imposes great responsibihties to- 
v'ards the community. There is one aspect of it upon which we 
have not dwelt. The Services grew up under a regime which 
permitted, and even fostered, initiative and resource to an 
extent unknown, and indeed impossible, in the civil service of a 
concentrated democracy like our own. The isolation of the 
individual official— -the sudden call for personal decision — the 
special knowledge of local conditions possessed by the officer on 
the spot— the trust of the mass of the population in the person 
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tliey know-all ihese liave made civil administration in India 
depend on iLe man, rather than on the machine. And so long 
as the officer had the confidence of his chiefs, he was left a very 
wide discretion. 

The success of the work of the higher services and the dis- 
tinguished reputation they have alw^ays borne are in no small 
measoie due to this freedom of action. The coming of the 
lieforms and the growth of a public opinion, or a press opinion, 
which is highly critical, have necessarily involved more control 
from headquarters But centralised direction of skilled officials, 
devoted to their work and trusted by their district, can go too 
far. The great mass of the people desire personal rule, and we 
believe that for many years to come there can be no adequate 
substitute for it. The tradition of India is that the man with a 
giievaijce and the man who decides how the grievance is dealt 
With should meet face to face Personal rule does not mean 
the autocracy of the Services; but it does mean that, within the 
range set by its general policy, Government entrusts to its 
responsible officials in the districts a wide discretion, and sup- 
ports them in the exercise of it against uiii*easonable criticism, Ir 
is only by the maintenance of such relations as these between 
Government and its servants that the best sort of administra- 
tion can be provided for the wide areas of British India 
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The District as the Unit of Government. 

308. Apart from exceptional aieas such as the Presidency 
towns, every inch of soil in British India forms part of a 
“ District,” and at the head of every District there is an officer 
— known m some provinces as the Collector and in others as 
the Deputy Commissioner — who is m the eyes of most of its 
inhabitants ” the Government.” The system has some roots 
in the past. Akbar, for instance, sub-divided ail Bengal into 
sarlars. But until the establishment of British rule, there 
never existed the settled administration, discipline and strong 
supervision which are essential if single officials are to be placed 
in charge of areas as large as Indian districts and allowed the 
degree of independence which has been given to the District 
Officer within the limits imposed by law and precedent. The 
scope of his functions has varied from time to time. The 
conception of his office, as it became established m Bengal after 
many experiments, and as it was extended throughout British 
India, is expressed in the following quotation : — It is the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s wish,” wrote Sir George Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in 1872, ” to render the heads 
of districts no longer the drudges of many depaitments and 
masters of none, but in fact the general controlling authority 
over all departments in each district .... he has, therefore, 
striven to make the Magistrate-Collector of a gi‘eat Bengal 
district, generally comprising one and a half to two and a half 
millions of inhabitants, the real executive chief and administrator 
of the tract of country committed to him, and supreme over 
everyone and everything except the proceedings of the Courts 
of Justice.” 

District Sub-divisioES. 

309. The District, being too large to manage as a single unit, 
is always sub-divided for administrative puiposes. The divi- 
sions are called in nearly all provinces taiukas or tahsils, and 
from about four to ten of these form the District. These terms 
date from pre-British times. Under the Peshwas, the authority 
of the mamlatdar (as the head of the taliika is still called in 
Western India) within his small charge was immense, and if 
the paths of a village when he came to inspect it were so ill- 
swept that a thorn pierced his foot, it fared ill for that village. 
His modern representative is a revenue officer and magistrate 
on small pay, but bis duties and responsibilities are large. He 
must know the conditions of every village and the work of every 
village headman or accountant m his taluka in an intimate 
fashion to which no District Officer can aspire. The Indian 
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peabdiii is dlffideiit anJ would olten oDdure injustice or hard- 
bliip uriiil desperation drove him to extreme measures. 
Aeceb&ibiijiy to all and constant visiting of all parts of a terri- 
torial charge aie the methods by which abuses or economic hard 
ships may be detected and their consequences forestalled. The 
integrity, common sense and knowledge of the senior Indian 
subordinate, of whom the mamlatdar is representative, are 
essential elements in an administrative system m which higher 
control is light, juiisdictions wide and the personnel of the 
superior grades very small. He has his parallel in all services, 
such as the inspector of excise, the inspector of pohce and, we 
may add, the suhadar of an Indian regiment. The numbers of the 
All-India and provincial services are so small, and the territories 
for which they are responsible are so large, that much depends 
on the existence of a reliable subordinate agency, and it is one 
of the best achievements of British rule that this has been 
created. It must be remembered that the so-called subordinate 
is usually separated from his immediate superior by long dis- 
tances and acts from day to day on his own responsibility. To 
the evolution of the higher Indian subordinate the training, 
organisation and example which British officials have given have 
largely contributed, but these would have been wasted had there 
not everywhere existed human material endowed with capacity 
and a strong sense of loyalty, often fortified by long traditions 
of public service. 

Divisional Commissioners. 

310. We will first consider the relation of the District Officer 
to the provincial administration as a whole, and afterwards the 
position he occupies in his own District. In all provinces except 
Madras there are Commissioners in charge of groups of some four 
to eight Districts called “ Divisions.” Since Divisions are so 
large, it will readily be understood that the resident of a District, 
in dealing with a Collector, is scarcely aw’are that the Collector 
IS boond by close obedience to a superior officer. The Com- 
missioners are, indeed, not purely supervisory They have specific 
statutory powers of their own, and in some provinces exercise 
almost direct control over certain branches of district work, 
particularly in relation to local self-governing bodies. The 
Commissioner is necessarily in less close contact with the general 
population than the Collector, and this goes to explain why so 
much of Indian opinion tends to consider him an unnecessary 
link in the administrative chain. It is clear, however, that his 
elimination would involve the provincial Governments not only 
m the loss of expert advice, but in the necessity of direct com- 
munication with a large number of heads of Districts and in 
interference in matters which at present need not come to head- 
quarters at all. The tradition of official administration in India 
is against the creation of large central establishments. The 
inevitable discontinuity in the personnel of the higher posts in 
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the Districts due to emergency changes and other causes — a 
feature which has increased since the Eeforms — may result in 
lihere being at a particular juncture no very experienced officer in 
a group of Districts. Hence the importance of having available 
the help and advice of the Commissioner, 

Boards of Eevenue. 

311. Between the Commissioner and the provincial Govern- 
ment in all provinces except Bombay there is a Board of Eevenue, 
or its equivalent, a Binancial Commissioner. “ In their admini- 
strative capacity,” said the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport, ” these 
constitute the chief revenue authority of the province, and 
relieve the provincial Government of much detailed work which 
would otherwise come to it.”* But a change is here taking 
place. The approach to responsible government has naturally 
led to the transfer to the provincial Governments of some of 
the independent powers with which Boards of Eevenue w^ere 
endowed. Those of the United Provinces Board, for instance, 
were, by an Act of 1922, reduced to the control of the settle- 
ment of land revenue and the administration of most of the 
government estates; their functions in respect of all other 
branches of land revenue administration, including control of the 
subordinate revenue services, were transferred to the provincial 
Government. 

The Secretariats. 

312. So large a part of Government business, including 
normally all communication with the general public, is done in 
India in the Districts, by the district and departmental officers 
who are constantly on tour within them, that the Secre- 
tariat of a provincial Government is usually small enough to be 
located in a single building. Here all the Members and Ministers 
have their offices. The arrangement makes for a far simpler 
method of inter-communication between the branches of the 
secretariat than is possible between the British departments 
located in Whitehall. In India, the ” department ” is an 
administrative unit, separate from the secretariat, which reaches 
its apex, usually, in a single officer like the Inspector-General of 
Police, or the Chief Conservator of Porests, outside the secre- 
tariat altogether. Such a head of a department will usually be 
concerned principally with a single Secretary to Government and 
a single Member or Minister, for his orders and the funds which 
he is to spend. But this is not always so, A Commissionei of 
a Division, who ranks as an administrative head m the Eevenue 
Department, will receive his orders not only from the Eevenue 
Member, but from the Minister for Local Self-Government and 
from other Members,^ and Ministers besides. Occasionally a 
head of a department is constituted a Secretary to Government 
for the work of his department ; for instance, in one province the 


M/O Heport, para 122 
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Diiector of Public Instruction is also Education Secretary. But 
tins is not usual. The secretariat is, for the convenience of 
its own internal working, also subdivided into departments, and 
lii charge of one or more of these departments is a Secretary to 
Government whose position is analogous, in relation to the 
Member or Minister, to that of the permanent Under-Secretary 
of a British department. He receives communications principally 
from the heads of the administrative departments. Prom tins 
general description of a Secretary's functions, the Finance 
Secretary and the Legal Secretary must be differentiated. They 
deal with no administrative departments, but are concisrned 
with the internal working of the Government, The number of 
secretariat departments is considerably greater than the number 
of Secretaries, But the method of organisation is not as a rule 
for a Member or Minister to have charge of a self-contained 
secretariat department or group of departments, presided over 
by one or more Secretaries, The existence of dyarchy would in 
itself make such an arrangement impossible. For example, 
Education in a province, while mainly transferred,” is also 
partly reserved,” but a single Secretary has charge of both 
branches, and is thus necessarily under the orders both of a 
Minister and of a Member. He often has charge of other 
secretariat branches as well. Co-operation and Agriculture 
are, in the secretariat organisation of some provinces, 
linked with revenue admimstration, and fall within the 
province of the Eevenue Secretary, who is, there- 
fore, also subordinate both to a Member and a Minister. 
The divergencies in the portfolios of Members and 
Ministers on the one hand, and of Secretaries to Government 
on the other, are not due merely to the existence of dyarchy. 
The considerations which determine the grouping of secretariat 
departments under Secretaries, and the considerations which 
determine the constitution of Members’ or Ministers’ portfolios 
are not the same; but the secretariat being a single unit, this 
arrangement does not result m inconvenience. 

313. At Delhi and Simla, on the other hand, the Governor- 
General has charge of the combined Foreign and Political 
Department, one Member of his Council has charge of two 
other departments (Commerce and Eaiiways) and each of the 
remaining six Members of his Council has charge of a single 
department."®^ In other respects, the organisation of the pro- 
vincial and central secietariats follows the same lines. The 
” rules of business ” which regulate the conduct of work of the 
depaitments are, under the powers conferred by the Govern- 
ment of India Act, framed for the provincial secretariats by the 
Governors and for the central secretariat by the Governor- 
General. Decisions on ail important matters are taken by the 
Members of the Government of India in consultation with the 

* See Chapter 9 of Part II, paias. 182-3. 
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Govertaor-General and by the provincial Members and Ministers 
in consultation with the Governors. It is usual for the Governor- 
General, as also for a provincial Governor, to give interviews 
not only to the Members of his Cabinet, but to the Secretaries 
of the departments at least once a week. 

The Provinces as Agents of the Centre, 

314. The provincial Governments, and a number of officers 
serving under them, are not exclusively engaged with the 
administration of provincial subjects. Though the business of 
government is now divided by the Statute into two indepondent 
categories, central and provincial, the instrument which con- 
ducts this business has only been divided into central and pro- 
vincial agencies when the division offered deidnite advantages. 
Thus, a Central Board of Eevenue has been established, since 
the Reforms, to administer the sources of central revenue, 
such as income tax, customs duties and salt. But the 
administration of many central subjects can be more con- 
veniently transacted in combination with the administiaiion of 
provincial subjects by officers serving under the provinces, who 
thus devote either the whole, or more usually part, of tlieir 
time to central subjects. Among central subjects administered 
in this way by the agency of provincial Governments under the 
direction, and (if the business involved is at all considerable) 
at the cost of the Central Government, we may give as ex- 
amples archaeologj% cantonments, ecclesiastical matters, pass- 
ports, arms, explosives, emigration and immigration. Relations 
with such States as have not been taken under the direct control 
of the Governor-General in Council are conducted by the 
Governors in Council of the provinces in which these States are 
situated. In some instances, the Central Government is respon- 
sible for duties which can be more conveniently discharged as 
if they were part of the responsibilities of Ministei’s for trans- 
ferred subjects. But the Ministers can, in such cases, act only 
as partners in a business agreement with the Central Govern- 
ment, not as its subordinate agents. 

Interdependence of Districts and Secretariats. 

315. Though the Members and Ministers receive their papers 
and issue their orders through the Secretaries, they rely upon 
heads of departments and district and divisional officers for the 
greater part of the materials upon which their decisions are 
based. Indeed, provincial Governments depend as much upon 
the experience of their officers in the districts in all general 
matters as they depend upon their experts for technical advice. 
It is an accepted principle that efficient secretariat service, both 
in the provinces and at Delhi, depends upon a constant inter- 
change of personnel between the districts and the secretariat, 
the provinces and the centre. Modern conditions— the fall in 
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the numbers of All-India officers, fclie expansion of gOTernment 
activifaes, and the new qualifications demanded by the contact 
of officials With the iegislatores — have rendered Governments 
less ready to part with capable Secretaries. But the general 
method of administration through the district-umt appears to 
us as firmly established as it has ever been. Experience gamed 
with the Central Government or at the provincial secretariat is, 
in the system of Indian administration, as much an asset to the 
provinces or districts as recent and intimate knowledge of the 
districts and provinces is invaluable in the local and central 
secretariats. Circulation between them makes for the vigour 
of the whole. 

The District Officer. 

316. The position of the Collectors in the Districts may be 
reviewed from two aspects; the part which they are expected 
to play m the administration of their Districts, and the status 
they occupy m the eyes of the people of the Districts. In its 
early days, the British administration in the Districts was con- 
ducted, as under the systems which preceded it, by a single 
organisation controlling ail government activities, and it is this 
organisation which the Eevenue Department and the District 
Officer now represents. Nowadays, each District has its body of 
district heads of departments, each of whom looks to his own 
provincial departmental chief — ^the Inspector General of Prisons 
or Jails, the Surgeon General, the Chief Conservator of Forests 
or the Chief Engineer — ^for control. But, except in matters of 
pure routine, the Collector must be informed of almost every 
activity m all these departments, because it must impinge at 
some point upon the operation of the primary government agency 
in the District. The wide range of a Collector’s duties has been 
noted by every wnter on Indian administration and is thus 
described in the Joint Eeport : — 

The district officer has a dual capacity; as Collector 
he is head of the revenue organisation, and as magistrate 
he exercises general supervision over the inferior courts and, 
in particular, directs the police work. In areas where there 
is no permanent levenue settlement, he can at any time be 
in touch through his revenue subordinates with every inch 
of his territory. This organisation in the first place serves 
its peculiar purpose of collecting the revenue and of keeping 
the peace. But because it is bo close knit, so well established 
and so thoroughly understood by the people, it 
simultaneously discharges easily and efficiently an immense 
number of other duties. It deals with the registration, 
alteration, and partition of holdings; the settlement of 
disputes; the management of indebted estates; loans to 
agriculturists; and above all, famine relief. Because it 
controls revenue, which depends on agriculture, the supreme 
interest of the people, it naturally serves also as the general 
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administration staff . , . Several other specialised 
services exist with staffs of their own . . . but in 
varying degrees the district officer influences the policy in 
all these matters, and he is always there in the background 
to lend his support, or, if need be, to mediate between a 
specialised service and the people.”* 

District Superintendent of Police. 

317. The relation between the District Officer, in his capacity 
as District Magistrate, and the District Superintendent of Police 
needs to be defined in somewhat greater detail. The District 
M^strate, as chief executive authority in the District, is 
primarily responsible for the maintenance of law and order and 
the criminal administration of the District, and for this purpose 
the police force is under his control and direction. The District 
Superintendent of Police is the District Magistrate’s assistant for 
police purposes, and it is his duty to keep the latter fully in- 
formed, both by personal confidence and by special reports, of all 
matters of importance concerning the peace of the District and 
the state of crime. On the other hand, the District Superin- 
tendent of Police IS the head of the district police force. He 
is responsible for all matters relating to its internal economy 
and management, for the maintenance of its discipline, and the 
punctual and regular performance of all its preventive and 
executive duties. In effect, therefore, the two officers work 
together. For example, the District Magistrate would consult 
with the District Superintendent of Police before issuing a 
notice that a procession must go by a particular route. 

Work of District Officers since the Reforms. 

318. The process of specialisation and differentiation of 
government work, which, as we have seen, has long been in 
operation, has proceeded at a greater pace since the Reforms 
than ever before. Relief from such a technical duty as the assess- 
ment of income tax, which has generally been given to the 
provincial revenue departments since the Act of 1919 transferred 
the whole of income tax receipts to the Central Government, has 
not absolved the District Officers and their staffs from the duty 
of placing their knowledge and organisation at the service either 
of the new department or of the people in their relations with 
each other. Similarly, while the transfer of Municipalities and 
Local Boards to non-official control, to which the Reforms gave 
a great impetus, has to a large extent removed the actual 
responsibility of the District Officer for local government, he is 
still intimately concerned with the effects of the policy and 
individual acts of self-governing bodies upon the people of the 
District. It may be that he no longer frames the budget of 
local bodies or presides at their meeting s , but on every one of 

* M/C Report, para. 123. 
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the innumerable matters which may require the orders, assist- 
ance, advice or interference of Government, it is to the District 
Officer that the non-official president or member of a local body, 
the Comimssioner or Minister, as well as the ordinary citizen, 
will naturally look. 

The establishment of dyarchy has not meant that District 
Officers are exclusively concerned with one side of provincial 
administration; in the ordinary case, a District Officer has work 
to do both for Members and for Ministers He may well find 
that his work brings him more into contact with Ministers than 
with Members. One effect of the Eeforms has been that all 
officials ill the Districts spend much more time than before in 
bupplying materials from which answers are given in the pro- 
vincial legislatures. 

As fast as old responsibilities are lessened, new laws and new 
extensions of Government action place fresh duties upon the 
District Officer. Almost every piece of social or economic legisla- 
tion, whether provincial or central, even if it does not call him 
in as the deciding authority, relies upon his assistance in some 
less defined way. His special authority arises, as before, from 
the combination in one person of the chief administrative and 
magisterial authority of the District. The question has been 
raised whether the same individual ought to exercise both admini- 
strative and judicial powers, and some considerations bearing on 
this point may be added here. 

Executive and Judicial Powers. 

319. The abstract proposition that there ought to be no con- 
fusion between the function of the Prosecutor and the function 
of the Judge is not disputed by anybody, and in the same way 
the abstract proposition that a man who is trying a criminal 
should try him in a purely judicial spirit, and not be influenced 
by anxiety as to promotion or prospects, is equally self-evident 
But the practical difficulties of meeting all the objections are 
considerable. It is pointed out that there is a side of magisterial 
work which must be regarded as preventne rather than punitive, 
and that it is of great importance especially m a country where 
crime is unfortunately so rife, and where breaches of the peace 
of the most serious character may arise at the shortest notice, 
that the head of the district administration should be sufficiently 
armed to be able to deal effectively with the danger of upheaval 
and outbreak. The practice is that the District Magistrate, 
when he anticipates trouble in a particular town or area, calls 
on a sufficient number of Subordinate Magistrates, whom he 
selects because of his knowledge of theii* attainments and strength 
of character, to concentrate at the point of danger not only for 
the purpose, if need be, of directing an unlawful assembly to 
disperse, but for the actual business of managing the crowd 
and limiting the risk of collision. The contention of the autho- 
rities is that for this purpose it is very desirable that the District 
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Magistrate should know his men. No doubt it is difficult 
to draw a precise line between what is preventive justice 
and what is purely judicial work, but the case is manifestly a 
much stronger one for change, if a practical solution can be 
found, when one considers the purely judicial function of trying 
an accused upon a charge of crime or of hearing a criminal appeal 

In the great centres of population like Calcutta and Bombay, 
revenue and magisterial powers are not combined in the same 
hands, and generally as the towns grow the natural increase of 
work results in an increase of officials and a sub-division of 
duties. But to the simple villager a multiplicity of local officials 
does not commend itself. 

Local Influence of Bistrict Officer. 

320. It is difficult to convey to an English reader how great 
IS the prestige of the Collector of a District among the inhabi- 
tants whom he serves. To most of them, as we have said, 
he is the embodiment of Government. The authority which he 
derives from his statutory powers is augmented by the constant 
exercise of advice and direction m matters where he is expected 
to give a lead. He wields large powers of patronage; he is 
responsible for making a vast number of minor appointments, 
for instance, of village headmen and accountants, of revenue 
officials and office clerks. His recommendations for honorary 
magistrateships and nominated membership of all local self- 
governing bodies are ordinarily accepted. He can grant seats 
at ceremonial functions such as “ durbars ’’ (much prized as 
social distinctions), and the coveted Indian titles and honoui's, 
and other rewards, are usually conferred at his suggestion. The 
preservation of this influence is of the utmost concern to the 
Administration. Many everyday matters which might involve 
merely tedious disputes, or even civil action, quickly reach con- 
clusive settlement when brought before the Collector. The same 
influence becomes of manifest public advantage when more 
serious conflict threatens. It is not by his success in putting 
down communal riots that a Collector is judged so much as by 
his success in preventing their occurrence. We have already 
pointed out in another connection how greatly the influence and 
authority of a British official are increased in times of communal 
stress by the circumstance that he wields Ms powers as a neutral 
between contesting forces, but, whether British or Indian, the 
Collector has to call into play, in times of crisis, all his influence 
through many channels. He threatens, he warns, he remon- 
strates with everyone who can stem the rising tide of impending 
strife. It is not by virtue of his powers as District Magistrate 
alone that he can succeed : it is only because, as Collector, he 
has numerous sources of influence that can be brought to bear 
in the right quarter. If his range of influence were less varied, 
he would find it more difficult to prevent trouble. 
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Tlie ESeel of the leforms oe the Services^ 

321. What has been the effect of the Eeforms upon the 
members of the superior services? The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Eeport anticipated that the changes which it recommended would 
cxmsiderably affect the lives and functions both of the officials 
who worked in the secretariats and of those who were m the 
Districts. The authors of the Eeport looked forward to the day 
when general administration and control would figure less 
prominently among official duties than the giving of technical 
and expert advice, and the achievement of results become 
secondary to the duty of helping Indians to manage their own 
affairs.* 

The anticipation that officials would under the Eeforms rapidly 
pass from being administrators into the position of advisers 
has only been very partially fulfilled. It is true that, except in 
one province, Collectors are not as a rule chairmen of local 
bodies. On the transferred side of administration, the Dis- 
tiict Officer has much less opportunity of influencing policy than 
before. But whatever change may be taking place must come 
about slowly. Indeed, m judging the success of the Eeforms, 
it must always be remembered that the results at present dis- 
closed are due in no small measure to the continuing influence 
and assistance of officers who have gamed their experience under 
the previous system; to this extent, the machine of government 
has moved under its earlier momentum. Moreover, there are 
special circumstances which have tended to preserve the authority 
of those who represent the previous administration and to put 
on their shoulders great administrative responsibility. After 
the War, the numbers of the All-India Services were for a time 
seriously reduced and Indians from the Provincial Services were 
promoted to hold junior district posts. This fact alone 
would have thrown a heavy administrative burden on 
the remainiug AII-Tndia ofiicers. But apart fiom this, 
the circumstances of the last ten years have called forth all 
their energies in the discharge of the primary duties of govern- 
ment A constant watch has had to be maintained upon 
extremist movements which have tended to assume a more revo- 
lutionary form and, in certain areas, to affect the mass of the 
population; communal disorders have been far more frequent 
and widespread than ever before; and long continued financial 
stiiingency has involved unremitting attention to the details of 
administration. 

In the result, the Services in general have been far too busily 
engaged in attending to the machine of government to assume 
a detached role. It is a continuance and enhancement of their 
previous exertions rather than a substitution of advice and con- 
sultation for action and decision that have been demanded. The 


*M/C Eeport, paras. 323-327. 
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Eeforins have increased the opportunities for contact and co- 
operation between officials and non-officials, and though indi- 
vidual non-officials who have undertaken public duties may have 
sought to emphasize their independence of official control, many 
have shown a greater deference to official advice than their 
position actually imposed upon them. Another result of the 
Eeforms has been to increase the call for officials to serve at 
headquarters. The inevitable result is a diminution of district 
experience and of contact with village life. Moreover, in some 
provinces, it has unfortunately happened that in the pursuit of 
economy the opportunities given to officials serving in the Dis- 
tricts of travelling throughout their charges have been curtailed. 
But it is not generally true that the attitude of the villager has 
changed or that the satisfaction which comes from close and 
continuous association with him and his daily cares and interests 
is now denied to the British official. It is rather that official 
work is more impersonal than it used to be, and that the prob- 
ability of long service in a District with the intimate knowledge 
and personal friendship with men of all classes which it brings, 
is much less to-day than before. 

322. The conditions under which district administration is being 
carried on to-day are still changing; the adjustments which the 
Eeforms demanded are still going on ; and the reorganisation of 
the Services which the policy of the Lee Commission involves 
is still incomplete. But no changes or adjustments are likely 
to alter the central fact that the District Officer must remain a 
very important person, the embodiment of effective authority, 
and the resource to whom the countryside turns in time of 
difficulty or crisis. The respect in which he is held, and the 
influence which he wields, reflect the preference for personal 
and visible authority, which will endure though that authority 
is the spokesman and instrument of responsible government. Tn 
no future that we can foresee, will the post of a District Officer 
cease to be one which calls for those qualities of integrity and 
decision, which so many of the best kind of public servants have 
exhibited in the service of India. 
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GHAPTEE 3.--THE JUDICIAEY. 

323. If the strength of the Executive is the ultimate guarantee 
of peace and tranquillity, the efiSciency and integrity of the 
judiciary are an essential condition of public contentment and 
confidence in the administration. Of no country is this more 
tree than of India, for nowhere do the courts come into closer 
or more frequent contact with the people. The readiness of 
many Indian races to have recourse to courts of justice for the 
settlement of disputes has always struck Western observers and 
is deplored by many Indians to-day. Some idea of the volume 
of litigation may be gleaned from the fact, noted elsewhere, that 
in Bengal judicial Stamps are a source of public revenue to the 
provincial Government second only to land. The almost universal 
confidence reposed in the impartiality and capacity of the higher 
judiciary is, therefore, of the greatest value to the administration, 
and its retention of the utmost importance. 

The Lowest Civil and Criminal Courts. 

324 The organisation of the judicial system, which is, of 
course, a provincial subject, varies slightly from province to 
province, but a picture of one provincial judiciary will suffice as 
a guide to the understanding of all. We, therefore, take Madras, 
for which we have the most detailed figures. 

In that province, criminal and civil law are, at the lowest and 
again at the higher stages, administered by the same courts, 
but at the intermediate stage by different courts. 

The lowest judicial authority— whether it be the village head- 
man, who IS a government official generally holding office by 
virtue of hereditary right, but drawing a small salary varying 
between 10 and 20 rupees a month, or a village panchayat^ (a 
body elected in Madras on a universal adult male franchise) — ^has 
jurisdiction over a village or group of villages. It can deal, of 
course, only with petty cases, whether civil or criminal, that is, 
civil suits where the value of the claim does not exceed Es 50, 
or, where both parties consent in writing, Es.200, and criminal 
cases in which the punishment may be a petty fine or confine- 
ment in the village office or the village stocks for a few hours. 
In 1928, 1,392 village headmen and 2,326 panchayats exercised 
criminal, and over 7,500 headmen and 3,200 panchayats civil, 
jurisdiction in the Madras Presidency. The exercise of judicial 
functions by panchayats is peculiarly well developed in Madras. 

Magistrates. 

325. At the next stage there is bifurcation. The criminal law 
IS administered by magistrates, both salaried and honorary. Of 
salaried magistrates, the chief is the District Magistrate, who is 
also the Collector and District Officer He exercises super- 
vision over all magistrates in the District, but does not himself 


See next chapter, para 347. 
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find time to try many cases: under Lira are the Snb-divisbDai 
Magistrates, who in turn have certain supervisory powers witiiin 
their areas. In regard to ordinary criminal cases, these magis- 
trates have almost always the full or first class ” magisterial 
powders of passing sentences of imprisomnent up to two ^eais 
and fines of Es. 1,000. They have also appellate jurisdiction ovw 
magistrates not fully empowered, powers of “ cornniittmg 
more serious cases to the Sessions Court and powers of taking 
bonds to keep the peace or be of good behavioui% The District 
and Sub-divisional Magistrates may belong either to the Indian 
Givi] Service or the Provincial Service, and may be either 
Europeans or Indians; but to whichever service or race they 
belong, their powers and responsibilities are the same. The 
Tahsildar, or chief revenue officer in a taluq, whose maximum 
salary is Es.250 a month, or ^225 a year, is usually a second 
class magistrate, but in the Madras Presidency seldom acts as 
such. His immediate subordinate, the Deputy Tahsildar, is 
sometimes similarly empowered. Last come the Sub-Magistrates, 
whose pay varies between 118.125 and E8.200 a month (i.e,, 
from £112 to £180 a year). These exist only m Madras, and 
do the bulk of the magisterial work of the Madras districts. 
They have restricted powers. They are usually drawn from the 
revenue staff of the District and on promotion usually rejoin 
it. They, the Deputy Tahsildars and Tahsildars, are recruited 
locally and appointed by the provincial Government without 
reference to the High Court. Honorary magistrates, whether 
sitting singly or in benches, are found principally in urban 
centres and assist considerably in the disposal of crimmai work. 

The exact hierarchy and the names employed for different 
grades of magistrates differ in different provinces, but this 
example from Madras will suffice. It will be seen that (except 
in the case of the Sub-Magistrates, wffio are whole-time judidal 
officers), salaned magistrates aie usually revenue officers as well. 
They are appointed by the provincial Government, and the High 
Court has normally no voice in their selection. 

326. The civil law, like the criminal law, is at this intermediate 
stage dispensed by separate courts, the two classes of civil 
judicial officers of the lower grade being, in Madras, 

and Subordinate Judges These officers are recruited in the pro- 
vince and draw salaries of from Pis 200 to Es.750 a month (£180 
to £675) In Madras, the High Court is by law entrusted with 
their recruitment, A similar power is not, however, possessed 
by ail other High Couits, though in ail the provinces in which 
the power of appointment rests m the hands of the Executive 
Government, the recommendation of the High Court is usually 
accepted. 

The District and Sessions Judge. 

327. Exercising appellate jurisdiction over the magistrates on 
the one hand, and over the civil judges of the District on the 
other, as well as the highest original jurisdiction m the District, 
both criminal and civil, is the “ District and Sessions Judge ” 
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Only a propoi*tion of these judgeships is reserved for members 
of the Indian Civil Service; the rest are filled by appointment 
from the Provincial Judicial Service, or directly from the Bar. 
The selection and appointment of District and Sessions Judges 
rest with the Government, though here again the views of the 
High Court carry great weight. 

Presidency Courts, 

328. There are special arrangements for the disposal of judicial 
work in the three Presidency towns. In each, there are Presi- 
dency Magistrates for certain classes of criminal work, and the 
High Court of the Presidency occupies the place which the 
Sessions Judge holds in a District m respect of criminal appeals 
and the more important original criminal work. Under the 
Presidency Towns Small Causes Act, there are civil tribunals 
with considerable jurisdiction. 

The High Court. 

329. The High Court is the supreme judicial tribunal of the 
province. It is the final link in the local chain of judicial 
authority exercised, on the criminal side, through the District 
Magistrate and Sessions Judge in the District, and. the Presi- 
dency Magistrates in the Presidency towns, and, on the civil side, 
through the District Judge and the City Civil Courts, where 
these exist. It has appellate or revisional jurisdiction and powers 
of supervision over all judicial authorities in the province, and is 
in most cases the final court of appeal. 

We shall give some further details in regard to the composition 
and powers of the High Court, because of the very important 
part it plays in the judicial administration of the province ahd 
the important effect which the general confidence in the High 
Courts in India has on public opinion. 

The greater part of British India is under the jurisdiction of 
one or other of the High Courts established by Eoyal Letters 
Patent made under statutory authority — commonly called the 
Chartered High Courts. The jurisdiction of these Comts is not 
always co-extensive with the area of a province. Assam is under 
the jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court, while Sind and Oudh 
are excluded from the juiisdiction of the High Courts at Bombay 
and Allahabad respectively. Oudh has been provided with a 
Chief Court. The Central Provinces and Sind each have a 
Judicial Commissioner These Courts have practically the same 
powers and duties as the Chartered High Courts and are in- 
cluded m the definition of High Court for the purpose of Indian 
legislation. Prom these Courts, as from the Chartered High 
Courts, an appeal lies direct to the Privy Council. The judges of 
the Chartered High Courts are appointed by His Majesty and 
hold office (luring his pleasure. One-third of them must be 
barristers of England or Ireland or Members of the Faculty of 
Advocates in Scotland of not less than five years standing and 
one-third must be members of the Indian Civil Service. The 
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constitution of tlie other “High Courts” is determined by 
Indian legislation. 

Ill the interpretation and application of the law, High Courts 
are of course m no w^ay subject to the executive autlioi’ity of 
, Government, and except m the few cases in which appeals 
from decisions of these courts lie to the Privy Council, 
they constitute m the purely judicial field the final court of 
appeal. The Executive Government exercises, it is true, a 
measure of control over the administrative functions of High 
Couits, but tins leaves the latter’s judicial powers untouched 
A difference is observable m the relations winch subsist between 
the Executive and the various High Courts. The Pligh Court 
of Bengal, as a consequence partly of historical development, 'is 
peculiar in that the executive authority exercising control over 
it IS the Governor-General in Council, and not the Governor 
in Council, as in all other cases. This has the anomalous result 
that, while the Calcutta High Court is for all practical purposes 
a central subject, its financial requirements remain a provincial 
concern, and this division of authority has, on occasion, caused 
some difficulty. All other High Courts are under the udininis- 
trative control of the Governor in Coundl of their province, 
except as regards the appointment of permanent and additional 
judges and the fixation of the local limits of their jurisdiction. 

There wmuld seem to be no reason why the relationship 
beiw'een the highest judicial authorities and the Executive should 
vary from province to province, and we shall, in our second 
volume, have some recommendations to make for securing 
uniformity of treatment. 

Composition of the Judiciary. 

330. The specimen figures which we have extracted below 
throw an interesting light on the composition of the judiciary 
in India and may be of value to those unfamiliar with its 
character. Confining ourselves again to the Madras Presidency, 
we reproduce the following statistics regarding, first, the number 
of the more important regular courts in the province and, 
secondly, the race of the presiding officials 


Madras Presidency. 

I. — Number of Tribunals (in 1926) 

Court. Jurisdiction. 

Number . 

Hidi Court ot Judicature 

Civil and criminal 

1 

District and Sessional Coiuts 

(including 3 tor Agency Tracis) 

)5 n 

29 

Distnct ^fagistrates Courts 

Criminal 

25 

Sub-di visional „ „ 


111 

Presidoney „ „ 

„ 

5 

Subordinate Judges and Special 

Small Causes Courts . . 

Civil 

44 

MiinsifFs Comts ... 

,, .. . . 

179 

Subordinate Magistrates 

Criminal 

461 

Benches of Magistrates and special 

Mugistratcs 

,, 

259 

1378 


L 
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"Nu Idler of 


Coui /. 

rresiding 

Officers. 

European. 

Indian, 

XI 1 . f Cliiof Justice 

1 

1 

— 

! Fuisb^ Judjios 

13 

7 

6 

Bisiiicl luid Si'ssions CoiuLs 

26 

9 

17 

l)!stiH*fc Aliifiibtiatos C'uiJ/ts 

26 

21 

5 

Sab-djusjuficii „ ,, 

in 

12 

99 

PicMtleiKy „ ,, .. . 

. 3 

— 

5 

Ssiiiurduiate siinilei Jad 5 ,es Goai'ts .. 

41 

— 

44 

Com Is 

179 

— 

179 

riudoidiaam A!vT£,istrafccs . . 

. 4G1 

— 

461 


Iiiciiiiibeiits of these posts, more especially of district posts, 
change fairly frequently, and any figures must be read merely as 
indicating the extent to which Indraiiisation has proceeded- 
Nor does a classification made for one province represent with 
equal accuracy the position existing in others. In the Punjab, 
for instance, the racial distribution is as follows : — 


The Punjab. 
(January, 1929 ) 



Numhei of 




Presiding Europea^i. 

Indian. 


Officers. 



TT 1 X f Cliicf Justice 

High Com t . 

1 

12 

6 

1 

6 

District and Sessions Coni is 

21 

10 

11 

Distiict I\Iagistiatcs Coiuts 

20 

18 

11 


It is dear that the subordinate judiciaiy in every province 
IS almost wholly Indian. The figures we have given, despite 
their iiiiiited character, afford a not unfaithful iliiistratioii of the 
manner in which the responsibility for the administration of 
Justice IS shared throughout British India by Britibh and Indian 
officials 

331. The confidence reposed in the competence and integrity 
of the higher judiciary is practically universal. We have heard 
that some dissatisfaction is felt with the status and attainmenrs 
of fclie lowest ranks of the stipendiary magistracy and, when the 
method of their recruitment is considered, this is not surprising, 
for they are frequently selected from the clerical staff of the 
District Officer. Economy has little to recommend it here 
How far exactly the taint of corruption extends m the sub- 
ordinate judiciary, it is difficult to say. We have not had 
much positive evidence on the point, and we realise that 
this depends partially on the vigilance and capacity of the 
superior controlling authority. In this, as in most other matters, 
it is impossible to speak of India as a whole. While in two or 
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three provinces there is known to be tniich room for improve- 
ment in the lower judiciary, onr belief is that on the whole ^ 
despite individual instances of malpractice, when the capacity 
demanded and the comparatively small remuneration offered 
for it are taken into account, the Jteneral standard of efficiency 
and honesty of this class of judicial officer in many provinces 
reaches a high level. 
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' 'iAPTER 4.— LOCAL SELF-GOVEBNMENT. 

of local self-gOTernment has been 

object of ascertaining what part representa* 
unions are playing in the day-to-day life of the Indian 
‘ ‘ ' \ extent civic responsibilities have come to be 

\\ ! manner civic duties are shouldered and 

01 -'Charged. 


A British Creation. 

^ ^ ^ l^ocal self-government m India, m the sense of a re- 

pu -i^iiuuive organisation, responsible to a body of electors, enjoy- 
]Ug Wale powei-s of administration and taxation, and functioning 
^ ^ i^cliool for training in responsibility and a vital link in 
t io i*uaiii of organisms that make up the Government of the 
U'Unir\, is a British creation. The ancient village communities 
<*onbtituted on a narrow basis of hereditary privilege or 
dusoly restricted m the scope of their duties — collection of 
n\uiue and protection of life and property were their main 
iHUi li(>ns--aiid were neither conscious instruments of political 
eaucMtion nor important parts of the administrative system.*’^ 


Beginnings of Municipal Govemmente 
'”’1. The eai'liest essays in municipal government weie, as 
^ be expected, in the three great Presidency towns of 
^ ^ -'‘ini i, Bombay and Madras, the hist two of which now out- 
iwn.hu 01 population any city m the United Kingdom other 
' no Loiidun, while Madras is only a little smaller than Man- 
f 1 ' -t.'r An Older of the Court of Directors in 1687 enjoined 
‘ ‘ :nmmn of a Corporation composed of European and Indian 
n- ‘ {>1 uie city of Madras for purposes of local taxation. 

1 j. . -i \emuie vas, however, not destined to survive or to 

]! t V' mmiediate precursor of further development, and 

- ’ ' n'l ..hoiil; llic middle of the lOili century that, first in 
' ' if and later in Madras, lecognition was 

ww • t !’• piinci])le by investing the rate-payers with 

: ' . ; Mio representatives on the municipal corpora- 

: » - i- 'C cities. 

I - ' . <ii Tci^'ative enactments was passed between the 

‘1 u >d lo[)d providing lor the setting up of municipal 
' ! r other towns In the first place, the inhabitants 

. i . ve>’e givexi the option of instituting municipal 
- b , ’ when little advantage had been taken of this, 
:!' [r ..red (hweniments were empowered to do so of their 
• V rn ’ i luring this period, although the principle of 
< m u actually recognised, it was little applied except in 
' ; In MUi’lS. 


■'* I, indiu, “ Mpiiiorandiini on the Development and 

WAiidii,/ la Institutions in thp Sphere of Local Self- 

fi irfuuni.i in ”, Vol. V., p. 1056. 
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Lord Mayors EesoMioB of 1870« 

335. A step forward was taken in 1870 by the publication of 
Lord Mayo’s Besolution on provincial finance which, m provid- 
ing for a measure of decentiaiisation from the centre to 
the provinces, emphasised the ideal of the increased association 
of Indians in the administration and indicated the estension of 
municipal self-government as the most promising field for its 
attainment. The Resolution encouraged the general application 
of the principle of election, with the avowed object of developing 
Belf-government. The result was a very considerable increase in 
the number of municipal bodies in urban areas with well-marked 
fields of activity and the introduction into their constitution of 
the ejected element. In rural areas, however, despite the general 
principles laid down, little or nothing was done beyond the 
occasional establishment of local funds for local improvements, 
sometimes controlled by a nominated committee. 

Lord Eipon^s Eesolution ol 1882. 

336. Of far more iiiiporlance from the point of view of the 
development of self-government was the Resolution of l^ord 
Ripon on local self-government in 1882. It is a document well 
worth quotation : — 

In advocating the extension of local self-government, and the 
adoption of this principle in the management of many branches of 
}(»cai affaiis, the Goveinor-Goncral m Council does not suppose that 
the woik will be in the first instance better done than if li remained 
in the sole hands of the Go'vernraent District oiTu'crs. Ifc is not, 
primarily, witn a view to improvement in administration that this 
measure is put forward and suppoitod It is chiefly desiiahle as 
an instrument of political and popular education. His Excellency 
m Council has hinnseif no doubt that in course of time, as local 
knowledge and local interest are brought to hoar more freely upon 
local adniinistration, improved efficiency will in fact follow. But 
at starting, there will doubtless be many failures, caleuiatcd to dis- 
courage exaggerated iiopes, and even in some casei to cast apparent 
discredit upon the practice of selt-govornment itself. If, however, 
the officers of Government only set themselves, as the Governor- 
General in Council believes they will, to foster sedulously the small 
beginnings of the independent political life, if they accept loyally 
and as their own the policy of the Government, and if they come 
to lealise that the system really opens to them a faiier field for the 
exercise of administrative tact and directive eneigy than the more 
autocratic system which it supersedes, then it may be hoped that 
the period of failures will be short and that real and substantial 
progress will vciy soon become manifest. 

“ It IS not uncommonly asseitcd that the iieople of this country are 
themselves entiiely indifferent to the piincq)le of self-government; 
that they take but little interest in public matters; and that they 
prefer to have such affairs managed foi them by Government officers. 
The Governor-General in Council does not attach much value to 
this theory. It represents no doubt the point of view which com- 
mends itself to many active and woll-intentioned District Officers; 
and the people of India are, there can be equally no doubt, remark- 
ably tolerant of existing facts But as e>ducation advances, there 
is rapidly growing up all over the country an intelligent class of 
public spirited men whom it is not only bad policy, but sheer waste 

1378 L 3 
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of power, to fail to atilise. The task of administration is yearly 
Lucomm" more onerous as the country' progresses in civilisation and 
mateniirpiosperity. Tho annual leports of every Government tell 
of II n ever-mereasmg burden laid upon the shoulders of the local 
offii'ors Iha ery is everywhere for increased establishments. The 
nn'vei'sal complaint in all deiiartinents is that of ovei-work. Unuer 
llio.'-e cireunistances it becomes iinperatively necessary to look around 
for some menus of relief; and the Governor-Geuerai in Council has 
no hesitation in statin- liis conviction that the only reasonable plan 
open to the Government is to induce the people themselves to unaer- 
iake as far as niav be the management of their own affairs; and 
to rievelnp', or err-ato if’ neefl be, a capacity tor self-help in respect 
of -oil in.atTfis that have not, for imperial reasons, to be retained 
m rho hands of the lepreaentatives of Government.” 

Eilect on Municipal Councils and Suial Boards. 

337. Tlie practical changes which this far reaching pronounce- 
ment inaugurated may be briefly referred to. It advocated the 
establishment of a network of local self-government institutions, 
with special emphasis on the necessity for meeting the hitherto 
neglected requirements of rural areas, the reduction of the official 
element in local bodies to not more than a third of the whole, 
the exercise of control from without and not from within, a larger 
measure of financial decentralisation and the adoption of election 
as a means of constituting local bodies, wherever possible. 
Though it was careful to insist on a unity in aim, it pointedly 
referi'ed to the advisability of a variety in form to suit divergent 
conditions. The result of the Resolution was a senes of pro- 
vincial Acts, providing for the election of members of municipal 
bodies to the number of half or more in each case, and for the 
grant to them of the privilege, in m.-iny cases, of electing their 
Chairman or Yice-Chairinan The impetus given to local self- 
government in extra-urban localities was,^ in view of their pre- 
vious neglect, even more pronounced. Giving full play to that 
variety in form on which llie Rebolntion laid stress, the provinces 
proceeded lo develop along tbcir own hoes. For instance, we find 
Madras beginning with the village as tiie unit and making the 
[Imo'i Board, with junsdiclion over one or more villages, the 
primary self-governing body, while above it were the Taluq and 
Disti'ict Boards, with autliontj- over a section of a district and 
the district respectively. Bnnibay, on the other hand, consti- 
tuted no village unions' but contented itself with Taliiq and Dis- 
trict Boards Despite, however, this variety in detail, there was 
in all piovnices a substautial agreement as to the general line of 
the ensuing development of rural local self-government. In all, 
Rural Boards were now for the first time brought into existence ; 
in all, taxpayers were empowered to elect a proportion of their 
members, and in most, the grant to local Boards of the privilege 
of electing their Presidents was made possible, though in 
practice this power was raieiy exercised The District Officer, 
however, contiimed to be Chairman in chief executive control. 
As the principles of 18R2 continued to regulate development until 
1918, it is well to consider bow far actual practice accorded wath 
them, and what was the nature of the system then inaugurated. 
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Two Types of Local GoTernment— Deceitralisation and 

Deconcentratioii. 

338. It IS useful here to consider the contrast between local 
self-government in India, as it existed before the Picforms, and 
that of our own country. Systems of local Relf-goveriiiiient fall 
into one or other of two well-defined types, which we may call 
the British and the Continental. In the former, government is 
decentralised. Local bodies with wills of their own exist. They 
initiate and carry out their own policies, subject only to such 
powers of direction and control as are retained by tiie Central 
Government. They appoint, subject, it may be, to regiilations 
as to qiiahficatioris, their own staff, and raise in the main their 
own revenue. They form, in fact, a detached system. They 
are not a mere subordinate part of the governiiiental macliine 
Under the Continental system, on the otiier hand, gox’ernniciit 
is deconcentrated. The principal local official is not the servant 
of the elected representatives of the locality, but is essentially 
an official of the Central Government, sent down to a particular 
locality to carry out part of the work of the Central Oovornineiit. 
He may or may not be assisted by an advisory council, to which, 
perhaps, a few powers of deciding policy have been conceded, but 
the will that operates m the sphere of local administration is 
that of the Central Government, not that of the people of the 
locality. Now, prior to the Ileforms, local self-government in 
India belonged essentially to the second, or deconcentrated, type : 
it resembled the French, rather than the Biitish, system. The 
District Officer in India, like the French Prefect of n Depart- 
ment, was an officer of the Central Government operating in a 
particular district. As Chairman of the District Board, and often 
of ora*' or more municipalities, he was carrying out the will of 
his official superiors. He was just as much the eyes, ears and 
arms of the provincial Government as when fiinetioniiig as 
revenue officer or district magistrate Local self-government w^as 
just one of his many activities. He regarded Ms staff as avail- 
able to assist him in all branches of his work. A single will 
operated in all spheres of activity in the district 

Character of Indian Local Self-Government before 

the Eeforms. 

339. Whatever may have been the intentions of the Ripon 
Eeforms, as expressed in the Resolution quoted above, it is clear 
to us that, in fact, the custom of the country, force of }ial)it, 
apathy, and lack of desire to assume responsibilities among those 
elected— together with the natural reluctance of an overworked 
official, desirous of efficiency, to consume iniich time in getting 
things done badly which he felt he could himself do well— com- 
bined to prevent real and substantial progress being made in 
political and popular education in the art of self-government. 
It it obvious to us that, in the vast majority of districts, local self- 
government continued to be, as in the past, one of the many 
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functions of tbe District Officer. No real attempt y 
inaugurate a separate system amenable to the will 
inhabitants. Even m many towns, the miinicipalit 
to confine its activities to approving the decisions oi 
Chairrnan and, where duties were entrusted to the 
man, he generally merely folio w^ed the instructions of 
It is of the highest importance to bear this in it 
attempt to appraise the effects of the Deforms in 
In effect, outside a few municipalities, there was in Ir 
that we should recognise as local self-government of 
type before the era of the Keforms. 

The Joint Report and the Resolution of 19: 

340. The Montagu-Chelmsford Report recognised 
the defects to which we have drawn attention and, i 
the history of local self-government and the constitii 
bodies as it then existed, stated^ that the educati 
was subordinated to the desire for immediate results. 
Authors were specially insistent on the invaluable tra 
the exercise of local self-government affords to 1 
“The unskilled elector,” they remarked, “can lea 
things afar off only by accustoming himself to judge fi 
near at hand. This is why it is of the utmost impor 
constitutional progress of the countr}^ that every effo 
made in local bodies to extend the franchise, to arc 
m elections, and to develop local committees, so thj 
in citizenship may as far as possible be extended, 
where begin in a practical manner.”! They laid doi 
nite formula that there should be, as far as possib] 
popular control in local bodies, and the largest possib 
ence for them of outside control. 

The Resolution of Lord Chelmsford’s Government c 
1918, reflected faithfully the view that “ responsible 
will not be stably-rooted until they are broad-based ? 
best school of political education is th^" intelligent ex« 
vote and the efficient use of administrative power in 
local self-government,” Translating into practice t 
the authors of the Joint Report, it formulated c 
principles calculated to establish wherever possibl 
popular control over local bodies. It suggested an elec 
on all Boards, the replacement of official Chairmer 
non-officials m municipalities and, where possible 
boards, the lowering of tbe franchise to an extent tc 
stituencies really representative of taxpayers, and the 
tion of minorities by nomination where necessary 
communal or proportional voting It proposed, when 
perience was held to be necessary by way of advic 
should be secured by nominating experts for discussioi 


* ]\t/C Report, para. 13. 
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without the power of voting and, generally, that the radius of 
official control should be strictly circumscribed. In one other 
direction the Resolution sought to open up interesting possibili- 
ties. It laid particular stress on the advisability of fostering vil- 
lage government. The Decentralisation Commission of 1909* had 
indeed devoted special attention to this subject. The Government 
of India ill 1913 had laid down certain guiding principles, but 
during the three years that had elapsed there had been no prac- 
tical development in that field. The Resolution of 1918 laid fresh 
emphasis on the advisability of developing the corporate life of 
the village as a step m the growth of self-governing institutions, 
by talking advantage of the existing bonds of common civic 
interests and common traditions. 

The Provincial Legislatures and Local Sell-GovernmenL 

341. The Government of India Act passed into law in 1919. 
The new provincial legislatures were constituted at the end of 
1920 and, with the transfer of local self-government to the 
control of Ministers answerable to them, became res£X>n- 
sible foi* the future destinies of local bodies. To them fell the 
task of giving such piactical expression to the suggestions con- 
tained in the^l918 Resolution as they deemed proper. In 
almost every province, councils used their new-found powers 
in the endeavour to make local bodies a more effective train- 
ing gro^d for larger and wider political responsibilities. The 
general trend of the legislative enactments was in the case of 
most provinces the same. Almost all aimed at lowering the 
franchise, at increasing the elected element in local bodies 
to the extent of making it the unquestioned immediate arbiter 
of policy in local affairs, and at passing executive direction into 
non-official hands. 

342. We shall refer in more detail to these matters in our 
picture of the constitution and functions of existing local bodies. 
We have, however, said enough to indicate that this third 
stage in the growth of local self-government was ushered in 
as a consequence of the Reforms, and was marked by the newly 
elected legislative councils clothing the various local bodies with 
greatly enhanced powers, freeing them from official control and 
making them responsible to a substantially enlarged electorate. 
Before recording our conclusions on how these bodies have func- 
tioned during the last decade, it is necessary for a clearer 
understanding of the visible results to give a brief description 
of the various organisations to which are entrusted the manage- 
ment of local affairs, with an indication of how they are con- 
stituted and what powers they wield. 

The Existing System in Presidency Towns. 

343. The unit of local self-government in urban areas is the 
municipality. The corporations of Calcutta, Bombay and 

* Decentralisation Commission Beport, ch. XVIII. 
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Madras have been constituted each under its separate Statute and 
each with its own specific powers and privileges. The coun- 
cillors, who vary in number from 106 in Bombay to 61 m 
Madras, are, with the exception of a small number of Govern- 
ment noriunees, elected on a fairly wide franchise, varying from 
10 per cent, of the population in Bombay to 5 per cent, in 
Madras. The representation is not entirely by geographical 
wards. In each city business interests are given special repre- 
sentation, while in Bombay a novel principle has been intro- 
duced by the formation of a special electoral college representa- 
tive of trade unions for the purpose of returning labour repre- 
sentatives. In Calcutta alone, communal constituencies for 
Muhamniadans have been set up. These great cities enjoy a 
consideiable measure of freedom in the administration of tWr 
municipal affairs, although certain powers of control in relation 
to appointments, contracts, the raising of loans and the audit 
of accounts are, in theory, reserved to the provincial Govern- 
ments. Calcutta has an income of over 2, and Bombay of over 3, 
crores of rupees. It may be noted that the city of Glasgow, 
which is comparable to Calcutta in population, has twelve 
times its income. In Calcutta, the Corporation elects its own 
mayor and its chief executive officer, while in Madras the 
latter is appointed by the provincial Government. In Bombay, 
a convention has been established wffiereby the president is 
elected m turn from the Sindu, the Moslem, the European and 
the Parsi communities 

Other Municipalities. 

344. There are 749 other municipalities in India varying in size 
from cities like Ahmedabad, with a quarter of a million inhabi- 
tants, to small towns with a few thousand. Since the Pieforms 
the qualification for a municipal vote has been lowered in every 
province, and to-day about 14 per cent, of the urban population 
enjoys the municipal franchise In every towm, the majority of 
Councillors are elected, varying from four-fifths of the total 
membersiiip in Bihar and Onssa to two-thirds m Bengal, In 
1925-26, 681 municipal bodies elected their own chairmen, while 
68 had ex officio or nominated chairmen. The interest taken in 
municipal elections varies from province to province; it is 
greatest m the Madras Presidency, where in 1925-26, over 70 
per cent, of the voters went to the poll, and with the increased 
freedom from official control, this example is likely to be 
followed. 

The functions entrusted to municipal councils in India re- 
semble closely those exercised by similar bodies in Great Britain, 
comprising as they do the administration of education, public 
health, sanitation, medical relief and public works, including 
roads and bridges. While possessing little control over the 
details of administration, the provincial Government holds the 
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ultimate power of superseding, suspending or abolishing a muni- 
cipal coiiiicil. The limited po'wer of controlling the proportion 
of elected to non-elected members in the council and otherwise 
regulating its constitution also rests with the Government, 
while it can require the appointment and prescribe the terms of 
service of the health officer or engineer. Its approval is 
necessary to the grant of a salary to a Chairman, and he can be 
removed from his post, if he refuses to carry out a resolu^on 
of his council. An increasing number of municipalities are 
realizing the need for the appointment of an executive ofiicer. 

A large number of urban areas where troops are stationed are 
outside the administrative area of the municipality and are called 
cantonments. They are administered by elected Cantonment 
Boards, the presidents of which are official. The final control of 
cantonment administration rests with the Army department of 
the Government of India. 

Municipal Finance. 

345. Municipaiities are given a wide choice in the form of the 
taxes which they may levy. Octroi duties, terminal taxes, taxes 
on personal income, fixed property, professions and vehicles, have 
all been utilised, while for particular services, such as education 
and water supply, special taxes or cesses are imposed. The 
Government’s control in financial matters is limited generally 
to cases in which the interests of the general [)ublic call for 
special protection. It has the right to alter a municipal budget, 
if it considers that due provision has not been made for loan 
charges and for the maintenance of a working balance, and it 
may intervene in the administration of a council by way of pre- 
venting or initiating action in matters affecting human life, 
health, safety or public tranquillity. But these powers have been 
very infrequently exercised. 

Eura! Authorities : Bistrict Boards. 

346 In ail provinces, except Assam, the most iin|X)rtant unit 
of self-government in rural areas is the District Board, the juris- 
diction of which is coterminous with the District. It may be 
compared in composition and powers with the English County 
Coimcil, though the area and population for which it is 
responsible are as a rule far larger than those of an English 
administrative county. The majority of the members are elected 
on a franchise which, though greatly extended since the advent 
of the Eeforms, even now gives the vote to little more than 
3.2 per cent, of the population. Communal electorates for 
Muhammadans are provided in the Bombay Presidency and the 
United Provinces for District Boards, and in Assam for Local 
Boards. Elsewhere the power of nomination is used by the 
provincial Governments to secure representation for minorities. 

Almost everywhere the Chairman is now an elected member, 
oxcept in the Punjab, where, although the option to ask for the 
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privilege of election exists, only two Boards have exercised it — 
a result due in the mam to a preference for the freedom from 
communal bias of the Distnct Officer. 

The functions of the District Boards are much the same as 
those of the Municipalities, allowing for the different conditions 
of town and country, and the powers of control and intervention 
by the provincial Governments are similar. In Madras the 
Boards have power to construct and manage light railways, and 
the Tanjore Board actually operates 134 miles of railway. 

Minor Eural Authorities. 

347. Within the area of the District Board there are minor 
authorities varying in name, function and composition from 
province to province. The Local, Taluq or Circle Board exists 
in all provinces, except the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
It has jurisdiction over part of a District and is a subordinate 
agency of the District Board, except in Assam where it takes 
the place of the District Board. It is composed in the main 
of elected members and, as a rule, chooses its own Chairman. 
All the elected members of the District Boards in Madras and 
Bengal, and two-thirds of them in the Central Provinces, are 
chosen by the members of the Taluq Boards. 

Panchayats. 

The village PancJiayat, or Union Board, is of special interest 
and importance as being an attempt to recreate the village as a 
unit of self-government. It has jurisdiction over a village or 
group of villages. Its primary function is to look after such 
matters as w^ells and sanitation, but it is sometimes entrusted 
with the care of minor roads and the management of schools and 
dispensaries and, in Madras, of village forests and irrigation 
works In some provinces, it has also been given power to deal 
with petty criminal and civil cases. It is interesting to note 
that a pmicliayat which exercises ail these functions is, within 
its total range, dealing with both reserved and transferred 
subjects. 

Except m the United Provinces, the members are almost 
entiioiy elected. In Madras, Bombay and Assam all male adults, 
and in the Central Provinces all adults, have the vote. Voting is 
often by show of hands. 

In spite of great efforts to establish these village authorities, 
it has not proved possible to progress very rapidly. Development 
is promising and has gone furthest in the United Provinces, 
Bengal and Madras. In Bengal, by 1928, 2,874 Union Boards 
had been established out of a possible 6,47k In the United 
Provinces in 1927, there were 4,594 panchayats with jurisdiction 
over a population of nearly millions. Outside these three pro- 
vinces the movement is still completely in its infancy. To take a 
typical instance, in Bombay in 1925-26, the population affected 
by the village panchayats was only a little over half a million. 
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It is very far from certain that it will eventually be possible to 
create satisfactory bodies of this type over ail the areas of the 
provinces. The following quotation from the United Provinces 
Government Memorandum* illustrates the kind of difficulty met 
with — 

The selection of villages m which panchayats can he esiahiished 
with a hop© of success demands caution. The field of choice m 
restricted. In the first placCj villages which are riven by faction 
must be avoided. Elsewhere men of the necessary intelligence, 
integrity and force of character are often absent, or if present, 
belong to a single caste or family, with the result that a weii- 
balaneed panchayat cannot be formed. Many villages are entirely 
apathetic. Again, experience has ehown that panchayats rarely 
flourish when overshadowed by the influence of a powerful land- 
holder to whom the tenants have been in the habit of taking their 
disputes. Lastly, considerable difficulty has been experienced m 
the selection of suitable sarpanches (presidents) on whose personality 
Ahe success of the punchayat almost) entirely dep«^ds. In remote 
tiacts it has not been easy to discover men of the right type for 
these posts who had also sufficient education and intelligence to 
undei stand the simple rules and maintain the simple registers. The 
increasing influence of village tactions and cast© and communal 
friction has affected the working of panchayats in some places.” 

A common obstacle is the refusal of a village to have anything 
to do with the constituting of a fresh taxing authority. 

4 J’inance of Eural Authorities. 

348. The main source of revenue of rural authorities is a tax 
or^cess levied on the 'annual value of land and collected with the 
land tax, though this may be, and often is, supplemented by 
taxes on companies and professional men and by tolls on vehicles. 
A very large proportion of the revenue of these authorities, how- 
ever, consists of subventions from the provincial Governments. 
These are given* not only as grants-imaid for particular services, 
but not infrequently in the form of capital sums for the pro- 
vision of works of construction. 

Estimate of Progress. 

349. The authors of the Joint Eeport looked to local self- 
government as the sphere* in which steps would be taken first 
and furthest in the direction of the progressive realisation of 
responsible government m India. The last ten years have been a 
training and testing time ^ Local bodies have been left to the 
direction of ^a majority elected on a comparatively wide franchise, 
while, exc(pt in the Punjab, District Boards have in almost 
every case been given the right of electing their chairmen. How 
far have these changes affected the efficiency of their work? How 
far has a sedse of civic consciousness in voters and their repre- 
sentatives been developed ? The answer to these questions cannoi: 
be given by a detailed description of their working. We can only 
record the general impression left on our minds by the evidence 
put before us and our person al observation, while recogni sing 

* See Vol. IX. p. 613. 
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that aEj generalisation which attempts to cover all portions of a 
country “ siiii marching in uneven stages through all the 
centuries from the fifth to the twentieth ” is open to the 
criticism that It most be either featureless or inaccurate. 

In none of the various sections of the field to be surveyed have 
we to paint a picture of unrelieved failure or unqualified success. 
In every province, while a few local bodies have discharged 
their lesponsibilities with undoubted success and others have 
been equally conspicuous failures, the bulk lie between these 
extiemes. Often a single local authority may exhibit a gross 
neglect of ceitain vital civic services, while showing keen and 
efficient discharge of other equally important activities. Cases 
like tbe following aie difficult to place. A Local Board, faced 
with strictly limited resources, deliberately decides to develop one 
phase of activity, which it consideis of greater public benefit, at 
the expense of another. It reduces its expenditure on roads and 
spends the money so saved on opening new schools and dis- 
pensaries. The neglected road soon furnishes evidence to every 
casual passer-by of undoubted deterioration. The new school or 
dispensary, on the other hand, passes unnoticed or fails to afford 
equally insistent testimony to counter-balancing effort, and the 
Boaid is naturally, though not quite equitably, added to the 
list of those that have proved administrative failures. We have 
endeavoured to avoid too facile an acceptance of condemnatory 
evidence at its face value, and we have, in coming to our con- 
clusions, given due weight to much good work that stands to the 
credit of many local bodies. 

Obstacles to Advance. 

350. Before endeavouring to estimate how far the Indian 
citizen, whether as elector or elected member, has taken ad- 
vantage of the Wide opportunities for self-government presented 
to him in this sphere, it is necessary to understand certain 
difficulties which have hampeied progress. Some of these arise 
from the change to a new system, others from the nature of tue 
new organisation, and others again from local or temporary 
conditions. 

In considering tbe legislative and administrative measures 
taken by the various provincial Governments to carry out the 
piinciples of the Eeforms in the sphere of local self-government, 
we were struck by a common failure to realise the magnitude of 
the change involved, which was little less than the introduction 
of a new^ system. The operation was comparable to the 
demolition of part of an old established and homogeneous build- 
ing and the erection in its place of a structure designed in an 
entirely different style of architecture. To carry such a work 
through successfully demands not only the most careful adjustment 
of old and new, but a thorough understanding of both styles of 
building. It appears to us that the principles and practice of 
British local government were not fully apprehended in India. 
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The keystone of the old system was the position of the District 
Officer as official Chairman of the District or Local Board and 
often of one or more MumcipaUties as well. The principal ad- 
ministrative change made, in every province except the Punjab, 
was the substitution of an elected Chairman in almost every 
District and Municipality. This measure, designed to carry out 
the policy of enlarging the sphere of self-government by removing 
official control, in fact did far more than this : it radically altered 
the constitution of the local bodies and their relationship with 
the provincial Government. The official Chairman had not 
merely been the presiding member, but actually the chief 
executive officer of the Local Board In administering its affairs, 
he had never been entirely dependent on the Board’s own staff. 
He combined in his person the authority of the highest revenue 
and the highest magisterial office in the District, and had in con- 
sequence at his command an army of other officials whose services 
he could and often did utilise in the discharge of his Local 
Board duties. His functions as Chairman of the District Board 
merely formed part of a varied complex, the constituent parts of 
which fitted m with, and simplified the discharge of, each other. 
His revenue and magisterial work took him to every corner of his 
charge, and these tours served at the same time to keep him in 
intimate touch — without any extra expenditure of time, money 
or effort — with the requirements of local board administration. 

It seems to have been expected that an elected Chairman 
should not only take the place of the District Officer as presiding 
member, but should also, without pay and in such time as he 
could spare from his own affairs, be the chief executive officer 
of the Board, with such assistance as he might obtain from an ill- 
paid secretary, little better than a minute clerk, and from the 
technical officers such as the engineer and medical officer. This 
was an entire m isconception of the British system wherein a very 
clear distinction is drawn between the spheres of action of the 
elected representative and of the officer of a local authority. It 
was, indeed, a reversion to a very early stage of British local 
government, but the extent to which it was carried in some in- 
stances may be judged by the fact that, in one district at least, 
the actual supervision of the repairs of a road was parcelled out 
among the individual members of the board as if they were old 
English Waywardens. 

Not a few of the failures and defects of local self-government 
m India may be traced to the inability to realise the im|X)rtance 
of having a competent and well-paid official analogous to the 
English Town Clerk or Clerk to the County Council, It was not 
realised how much the efficiency of local self-government in 
England depends on the existence of a class of skilled pro- 
fessional administrators who, while they follow the policy 
laid down by the elected representatives, are at once their 
advisers and the instruments whereby their decisions are put 
into operation. In this sphere, as in others, we have noticed 
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a letideuey to misapprehend whafc are the duties and functions 
of elected "inemheis There is on the part of elected peisons a 
general tendency to meddle and interfere in details of admiiiistra- 
tioii which should be left entirely to the paid official. 

Want o! Control over Local Bodies. 

351. Another grave error, in our judgment, was the failure 
to realise the need for control by the provincial Governments 
over local self-government authorities. The provincial Govern- 
ments endeavoured to carry out in its fullest imphcations the 
formula laid down in the Montagu-Cheimsford Eeport that there 
should be “ the largest possible independence for them of out- 
side control/’^ It would seem to have been imagined that this 
was the British sysiem of local self-government;. As a matter of 
fact, the present state of efficiency of local government services 
and administration in Great Britain has been largely due to an 
ever increasing pressure by the departments of the Central 
Government. By numerous administrative devices, by in- 
spection, by audit, by the giving of grant s-in-aid on conditions 
ensuring efficiency, and by an insistence on standards of com- 
petence in the municipal staff, the Local Government Board and 
its successor, the Ministry of Health, have steadily raised the 
standard of administration in all local authorities. Indeed, the 
history of local government in Great Britain during the nine- 
teenth century might be described from one angle as the steady 
invasion by the Central Government of a sphere formerly left 
entirely to local authoiities. No picture of British local self- 
government could be more false than that which depicts the 
local authorities as enjoying the largest possible independence of 
outside control. The result of the legislative and administrative 
action taken in accordance with the scheme of the Reforms 
was, in effect, to deprive the new Ministers of Local 
Self-Government of powers which were essential if they 
were to perform their task successfully. Under the old system 
the District Officer was at once chairman of the local authority 
and agent of the provincial Government. He took the place of 
the staff of officials of the Minister of Health at home and, 
with the cessation of his official connection with the local bodies, 
the Minister of Local Self-Government was m effect deprived of 
the instrument for enforcing his will. At the same time, the 
provincial Governments do not seem to have realised the need foi 
replacing him with officials under the control of the Minister fbi 
Local Self-Government. Nor have they understood what are the 
functions of the staff of the Minister. We find, for instance, thal 
inspectors of education, and engineers in the service of the 
provincial Governments, sometimes fill the dual role of servan 
of the local authorities and inspecting agent of the provincia 
Government. 


t M/0 Be port, para. 188. 
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We have heard the criticism that the only effective powers 
possessed by provincial Governments, namely those of suspension 
and dissolution, have left the Ministers powerless in the face of 
misconduct calling for less drastic treatment, and we think that 
this criticism is well founded . Where spur and rein were needed , 
the Ministers were only given a pole-axe. To those accustomed 
to the very real influence exercised over local bodies in England, 
not only by way of punishment and correction, but by advice 
and encouragement, this mistaken idea of freedom from provin- 
cial control appears to have had the most unfortunate results in 
India. Some local bodies have been allowed to continue in evil 
courses with comparative immunity till maladministration has 
become almost a habit and, even when the cup is full, Ministers 
are sometimes afraid to make use of their final powers through 
fear of political consequences. There should surely be little 
ground for resentment when control is exercised by a responsible 
Minister. It is significant that, where, as in Madras, the 
authority at the headquarters of the province has made use of a 
system of specifically earmarked grants-in-aid to keep a con- 
trolling hand on district board administration, the fall in 
efficiency has been far less. 

Difficulties of Local Administration. 

352. It is only fair to draw attention to certain difficulties en- 
countered by local government administrators in India, some of 
which are due to local, others to temporary causes. The size of 
the average district, which is normally the unit for rural self- 
government, is in Madras about 6,000 square miles, in Bombay 
about 5,000, in the United Provinces about 2,500, and in Bengal 
about 2,700 square miles Compared with the average area of 
an English administrative county, wffiich is about 970 square 
miles, these are units so unwieldy as to add greatly to the 
difficulties of administration, while the average population of a 
district is also far higher than that of an English county. It may 
be easily imagined, therefore, how difficult it must be for the 
elected Chairman to establish personal contact with the country- 
side and to supervise adequately the various activities of the 
Board. This difference of scale must be always present to the 
minds of critics of Indian government. Secondly, the assumption 
of power by the elected members coincided with a period of 
financial stringency due to a rise in prices. Tlie result was that 
those who were anxious to make the most of their new 
opportunities found themselves hampered at the outset by lack 
of "funds. It is not surprising, therefore, that the affairs of some 
Boards, on passing into the hands of inexperienced administra- 
tors, became financially embarrassed. Thirdly, a warning must 
be given against applying to Indian local administration too high 
a standard. It is not always realised how very rapid in recent 
years in Great Britain have been the extensions of public pro- 
vision for social services, such as public health, and it is quite 
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unreasonable to expect that in such matters India should all at 
once attain to a similar standard. 

Has Efficiency Sufiered? 

353. Gi’ving, then, fair weight to these difficulties, it is pos- 
sible to come to certain general conclusions. We ought, however, 
to draw a distinction betvreen the normal day-to-day conduct of 
the executive duties of administration on the one hand and the 
larger task of inspiring policy and initiating endeavour on the 
other. So far as the former is concerned, on a review of the 
evidence before us, we are of the opinion that the transference 
of power from official hands has been followed, on the whole and 
as a general rule, by a fail m the previous level of efficiency. 
The fall has been greater in some provinces, like the 
United Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, than in others, hke 
Madras, and in no single province is our estimate not open to 
qualification in individual cases. On the other hand, these 
publicly constituted bodies now show an interest in their work 
which gives more hope for the future than any mere adherence 
to standards of mechanical efficiency. 

There has been a very general and very marked growth in the 
interest taken in the extension of education and of medical 
facilities. This interest may often have been misdirected and 
misapplied, and there may have been a tendency to be satisfied 
with quantity rather than quality of service, but of its genuine- 
ness and of its intensity there can be no question ; while there 
has been a diminution of administrative efficiency, we would 
draw attention to the work in these spheres that has been 
attempted m many provinces as offering to some extent a set- 
off to failures in other directions. For instance, we have referred 
to the fall in the efficiency of District Board administration in 
Bihar and Orissa, but, on the other hand, accepting the recom- 
mendation of the Provincial Council that the area covered by the 
jurisdiction of each police station should be served by a dis- 
pensary, the District Boards, despite their poverty, in four years 
increased the number of dispensaries from 178 to 319 — a sub- 
stantial achievement. 

It is, however, our duty -to call attention to certain failures 
wliich are referred to in most, if not all, of the reports of pro- 
vincial Governments. It is not suggested that these failures are 
in any way peculiar to India. On the contrary, they can be 
paralleled at various times in countries with a far greater ex- 
perience of representative institutions. But this does not say 
that they should not be clearly indicated, if a fair picture is to be 
painted. 

Financial Difficulties. 

354. It is a commonplace of administration in India that 
financial resources are generally quite inadequate to meet needs, 
and this is especially true in local self-government. Un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons for the failure to develop a trained 
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municipal personnel is the poverty of the Municipalities and the 
District Boards. But it is not only actual f>overty wliicli cramps 
their resources but the reluctance of the elected members to im- 
pose local taxes. This is a feature by no means confined to 
India; indeed the willingness of a coramunity to impose liigh 
taxation on itself for common needs is proof of a very 
advanced civic consciousness. In rural India, the metliod of 
financing District Boards is, as we have seen, by an 
addition to the land tax. It is naturally difficult to 
get bodies composed of landholdeis to increase the bur- 
dens on themselves, and the tendency is to refrain from 
adding increased cesses and to demand larger subsidies 
from the provincial Government. The system of gi-ants- 
in-aid has done much in our own country to stimulate tiie 
development of particular services, but such grants are generally 
made conditional on the imposition of adequate taxation and the 
acceptance of a considerable measure of cential control by the 
local authorities themselves. In India, the giving of grants, often 
unconditionally, to local authorities lias gone so far as to divorce 
control of policy from financial responsibility. In Bombay, 
government grants amounted to nearly 60 per cent, of the 
revenue of District Boards. 

While the rural authorities have the advantage of the 
machinery of revenue for the collection of their basic source of 
income, cess on land, Municipalities adopt a variety of ex- 
pedients for raising revenue. The most disturbing feature, how- 
ever, is the failure to collect the direct taxes imposed. In Great 
Britain, a Municipality expects to collect up to 98 or 99 per cent, 
of the rates imposed by it, and a drop in collection to 95 per cent, 
would be the subject of very close enquiry. But in Monicipaliiies 
in India since the Eeforms, uncollected arrears have been mount- 
ing up to very large sums. This feature is referred to by almost 
every provincial Government in reviewing the work of the 
Municipalities, and it is clear that there is great laxity in this 
respect. Another very general criticism is directed to the pre- 
valence of emDezzlement by employees. This is clearly to some 
extent the result of the failure to pay salaries sufficiently high 
to secure trustworthy officials. But it is also due to carelessness, 
want of system and inefficient supervision. Generally speaking, 
the management of the finances of loc*al authorities has 
deteriorated since the Eeforms, and this laxity is not adequately 
corrected by such powers of audit as the provincial Governments 
possess. 

The Abuse of Power. 

355. It has already been stated that the failure to appreciate 
the need for an efficient municipal service accounts for many 
defects, but there is also considerable evidence that appointments 
are not always made solely with a view to efficiency. The 
tendency to jobbery in municipal appointments is not a feature 
peculiar to India, and such a practice is exceedingly difficult to 
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eradicate. It was not to be expected that in India, where 
family, caste and communal ties are so strong, it would be every- 
where resisted. There is evidence of impioper appointments and 
improper dismissals in not a few instances. Only an in- 
formed public opinion can check this evil, but in addition there 
is, m our view, urgent need tor greater security of tenure in the 
service of local authorities. At present too much power over the 
staff is placed in the hands of the Chairman, and, while reports 
of provincial Governments bear witness to the trustworthiness of 
the majority of Chairmen, there are instances of abuse of power 
by others. It is impossible for good work to be done by men 
whose position and prospects are dependent on uncertain personal 
factors There have been brought to our notice a number of 
cases of corruption and certain instances where very large sums 
have been expended in order to obtain seats on local governing 
authorities, which suggest that those who expended such large 
amounts expected to be able to recoup themselves from illicit 
gams. 

Effect of Communal and Sectional Differences. 

356. While it may be hoped that the faults referred to above 
may with greater experience and with a growth of public spirit 
be corrected, there remains another serious difficulty which 
militates against sound local government. Communal and caste 
dissensions, which are to-day the most serious problem in Indian 
politics, have naturally affected local bodies. The violent 
sectional antagonism between Hindus and Muhammadans or 
Brahmins and non-Brahmms has certainly impaired the efficiency 
of local bodies. It has tended to prevent the employment of the 
fittest persons in administrative posts, and factious quarrelling 
has in many instances occupied the attention of the members 
to the exclusion of all other considerations. It is clearly the 
greatest obstacle to the development of a sense of common 
citizenship, which is the necessary basis for healthy civic life. 

Attitude of the Electorate. 

357. So far, we have considered how the chosen representa- 
tives of the public, comparatively few in numbers, have re- 
sponded to new and testing responsibilities m the management 
of local affairs. We come now to the question, even more im- 
portant for our purposes, how the many have used the ultimate 
power which resides in those who possess the vote. That theie 
IS a growing sense of its value is, we think, clearly established, 
though here again what is true of one province may need 
qualification in another. If the numbers that go to the poll 
provide any index to the growing interest taken by the voter — 
and we are aware that other extraneous causes often operate as 
a temporary incitement to vote — ^then most provinces can record 
a steady advance. In Madras, for instance, the percentage of 
voters who went to the poll has risen progressively since 1921- 
22 (when the low water mark was registered as a consequence of 
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the non-cooperation campaign) Irom 44 7 per cent, in the case 
of Municipalities and 33.17 per cent, in the case of Taluq Boards, 
to 70.2 per cent, and 52.1 per cent respectively in 1925-26. 
These figures have in some instances been exceeded elsewhere, 
while in others they have not been reached. But we believe that 
it is generally true to say that there is an increasing readiness 
to use the vote, though interest may arise from many causes. If 
we are to assess the grow'th of political education, it is essential 
to have some conception of the standards of value and judgment 
adopted by the electors. While in some instances electors have 
recorded a strong verdict on corrupt and inefficient administration, 
we are, on the whole, of opinion that questions of administra- 
tion play little part in the elections and that communal, caste and 
personal considerations furnish in the majority of cases the motive 
power which takes the elector to the polling booth and decides 
the casting of his vote. 
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CHAPTER 5 —THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 
PROVINCE AND OTHER SPECIAL AREAS. 

358. Entirely oatside the nine Governors’ provinces, but none 
the less constituting part of British India, are the six areas 
which, m view of their geographical position or for other special 
reasons, do not share m the full system of provincial reform 
provided by the Government of India Act. These six areas 
taken together form about three per cent, of the whole. They 
are of different skes and orders of importance; and they are 
often called (though the term has no statutory authority) “ minor 
administiationa They are the North-West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, Coorg, and the 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands.'*^ A common feature of them all 
is that their heads are called Chief • Commissioners, The 
Montagii-Chelmsford Report, in contrast with the detailed con- 
sideration it gave to the Governors’ provinces, made only a pass- 
ing reference to them and dismissed the consideration of their 
future m the following brief words : — 

“ For reasons of strategy the two frontier provinces must remain 
entirely in the hands of the Government of India., But inasmuch as 
our guidnis pnociple, where the principle of responsibility cannot 
yet be applied, is that of government by consultation with the repre- 
sentatives of the people, wo think that in some if not all of these 
aieas it would be well to associate -with the personal administration of 
the Chief Commissioner some form of advisoiy council, adjusted in 
composition and function to local conditions in ^eacli case. This 
question wo ivouid leave to the fuither consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

We must first give a, description of the North-West Frontier 
Province and of the mode of its administration; next, we shall 
take Baluchistan ; and we can then deal more shortly with the 
other much smaller special areas. 

The North-West Frontier Province* 

359 This province may be roughly described as lying between 
the Hindu Kush range on the north and Baluchistan on the 
south, and between Kashmir and the Punjab on the east and the 
Durand boundary with Afghanistan on the west. 

Betw’een Afghanistan and the Indus, lies a portion of one of the 
highest and most rugged mountain systems in the world. This 
frontier has long presented, and still presents, both an inter- 
national and a local problem of enormous complexity and diffi- 
culty. The invader from Central Asia has, from time to time, 
throughout the centuries, pushed his way towards the plains of 
India over the passes wKich cross these vast ranges. It is in 

^ These areas, apart from the portion of the North-West Frontier 
which is not British, are coloured pink on the map at the end of this volume. 

t M/C Report, para. 198. These remarks do not apply to the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands. See also paras. 43 and 44 of the M/C Report. 
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their deep and tortuous valleys that are found bodies of hardy 
and fanatical tribesmen, well armed and fearless, unable to 
extract more than the barest pittance from the stony ground 
where they live and quarrel, but having before tlieir eyes the 
tempting prospect of boot} from the passing caravan or from a 
raid into the settled districts below them. 

Facing this page, is a map in colours which makes clear the 
distinction between the British area of five administered districts 
(pink), with a total area of 13,400 square miles pfifiuiated b} 
^ millions of people, and the tribal tracts and Indian States 
(yellow), estimated to cover 25,500 square miles and to contain 
a population of nearly three millions. Mohainrnadaiis pre- 
dominate overwhelmingly in all parts : in the five districts, tliere 
are small numbers of'ilindus (about 7 per cent.), wtio are mostly 
traders and shopkeepers m the towms and villages; and Sildis, 
who amount to 28,000. The aristocracy of the province is 
represented by the Ivhans, with an. influence and authority over 
their followers not unlike that which used to be exercised by the 
chieftain of a Highland clan.' The Pathan tribesmen m the un- 
admimstered areas are split up in a remarkable way in their 
various territories— Wazirs, Mahsuds, Bannuchis, Afridis, 
Shinwaris, Molimands, and so on — and under their respective 
mabks are constantly at feud amongst themselves. 

The lower ground of the N.W.F.P. spreads out somewhat 
after the fashion of the palm and extended fingers of a rigid 
hand. In thq palm, at the root of the first finger, is the capital, 
Peshawar ; some forty miles to the eastwards the gi'eat bridge at 
Attock carries raiiw/ay and road over the Indus, which flows, as 
it were, across the wrist. The thumb, pointing north, leads 
to the Malakand and the Swat Valley, and so to Chitral ; the index 
finger represents the road past Jamrud fort over the Khyber 
toward Kabul ; the second finger leads, via Kohat, to the Kurram ; 
the third, via Bannu, to Wazinstan; and the fourth, further 
south, through Tonk to the Gomal pass. The interstices are 
occupied by wedges of inhospitable mountainous country, the 
home of frontier tribesmen, over whom watch and ward are kept 
at various outposts, and whose proceedings are further controlled 
by the making of such roads as the recently completed circular 
road via Eazmak through Waziristan. The construction of 
similar roads, cuj^ting through the wild country from point to 
point, has been approved in .several other cases for which finance 
has not yet been found. The civilising effect of such roads — 
for the frontier tribesman is learning to appreciate the motor 
omnibus — is only equalled by their value as a means of securing 
pacificatioi in case of trouble. 

The Five Districts and the Tribal Tracts* 

360. From the time of the British annexation of the Punjab, 
in 1849, down to 1901, the five frontier districts remained with 
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the Punjab, and the Punjab Government also assumed responsi- 
bility for the control of the adjoining frontier tracts. In 1901, 
in consequence of the decision “ that the conduct of external 
relations with the tribes on the frontier should be more directly 
tlian hitherto under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment of India ”, the whole area was taken under the immediate 
charge of the Government of India, a separate frontier province 
was created, and the Punjab lost the five districts. The 
geographical result is that only one district (Dera Ghazi Khan) 
of the Punjab Province now extends beyond the Indus, and 
indeed, one of the five districts wdiich has become detached, viz. 
Hazara district, with Abbottabad as its district headquarters, 
lies on the eastern side of that river. The other four districts 
of the N.W.E.P. are west of the Indus, viz. Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan. On the north-west, beyond the 
districts themselves, lies the tribal territory, including five 
political agencies, viz. North and South Waziristan, the Kurram,, 
the Khyber and the Malakand (the last named comprising the 
Indian States of Dir, Swat and Chitral), together with certain 
other tracts, the tribal control of which vests m the Deputy 
Commissioners, such as the Mohmand tribe, Buner, and the 
Gadans. 

Strictly speaking, the N.W.E.P. consists of the five 
administered districts and no more, but, owing to the fact that 
the charge of the nnadministered tribal tracts is also m the 
hands of the Chief Commissioner (in his capacity of Agent to 
the Go’vernor-General), it is common to refer to the whole area 
as though it formed the province. The technical position is 
strikingly illustrated by remembering that Bntish India stops 
at the boundary of the administered area, and when one motors 
along the Khyber road from Peshawar to Landi Kotal on the 
Afghan frontier, one passes out of Bntish India as soon as the 
district of Peshawar is left behind On the other hand, the 
Durand line, which was delimitated as the result of the Agree- 
ment of 1893, marks the agreed boundary between the area of 
British infiiience over the tubal tracts and the area similarly 
claimed by Afghanistan. In other words, the mountainous area 
which used to be regarded as, and called, ” independent terri- 
tory ”, is, for the purposes of control, now divided by means of 
the Durand line between two Sovereign Powers. 


The Unadministered Area and the Khyber. 

361. It is worth while to dwell on the real nature of the con- 
trast bet'ween the government exercised in the five administered 
districts and in the tribal tracts beyond. In the five districts, 
of course, there is an organised system of civilised justice, and 
the machinery for promoting law and order is represented by a 
police force and other instruments for maintaining the peace. 
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If a crime is committed, efforts are made to investigate it, and 
to arrest, try, and punish the wrong-doer. if a distuibance 
threatens, the administrative authorities of the district, co- 
operating with the civil police force, endeavour to curb it or 
prevent it. Officers of the Public Works and Imgation Depart- 
ments carry on the work entrusted to their charge. There is a 
system of land assessment revised penodjcally, under which the 
landowner pays to Government his quota of the land revenue. 
A few of the more considerable towns are organised as municipali- 
ties, and the local government is carried on there by municipal 
Commissioners, In short, the civil and judicial administration 
in the five districts corresponds to that obtaining elsewhere in 
British India, and the whole apparatus of a provincial executive 
and judiciary is at work, though, no doubt owing to the rugged 
character of the country, it may not everywhere be applied with 
the same finish and intensity that may be met with elsewhere. 

Contrast with this the administrative situation as soon as 
one crosses the invisible line (indeed, in some cases the actual 
position of the line is not precisely fixed), which divides the 
administered districts from the tribal tracts. In the tribal areas, 
no organised magistracy exists, and there is no collection of 
revenue. The acceptance by the Pathan of control tlirough a 
Political Agent essentially depends upon the fact that he is 
not called upon to pay any taxes Beyond the locus of the 
military roads referred to below, the tribesman does what is 
right in his own eyes, without being hampered by police sepoys, 
or the Code of Criminal Procedure. He lives inside his fortified 
farmstead with his womenkmd, cultivates by primitive methods 
a limited strip of ground, maintains a constant state of 
feud with many of his neighbours, and knows that, if he shoots 
his enemy, neither the frontier authorities nor the British courts 
are likely to interfere. On the other hand, the road is sacred. 
The road through the Khyber, for example, runs from Peshawar 
to the Afghan frontier, a distance of 34 miles, through 
the grimmest of bare mountains, but it is guarded on 
all necessary occasions by Khassadars, recruited from the 
tribesmen and paid by the Government of India a 
monthly wage. The Khassadar provides himself with 
his own rifle and ammunition, while the authorities supply 
him with a distinctive head-dress. You see him standing 
sentinel every hundred yards or so on some crag above the road, 
and he is the only sign of disciplined authority except an 
occasional fort or picket-post on the tops of some of the hills. 
These Khassadars are units in a semi-military organisation con- 
trolled by the Political Agent, and the result is that each section 
of the road is effectively guarded, not only for Statutory Com- 
missioners on tour, but for caravans coming down with loaded 
camels from Samarkand and Bokhara to the great sand at 
Jamrud and to the Peshawar bazaar. Now that the railway has 
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been carried throngli the pass as far as the frontier, the same 
system of tribal guards is applied to it — though the railway 
provides more opportunities for purloining portable pieces of 
equipment, and the prevention of such thefts is difficult, 

A fixed convention has been established, and is insisted upon, 
that there must be no shooting or other violent crime committed 
on the road or within a narrow selvedge on either side. Crimes 
of murder and robbery do, however, occur from time to time 
in the neighbourhood of the road, and the authorities of the 
N.W.P.P. are then entitled to take action, and, if the culprit 
can be found and brought to justice, he is dealt wath, not by 
the judicial authorities of the administered area, but by the 
Political Agent, who has the powers of a District Magistrate 
and a Sessions Judge, i.e., he is guided by the spirit of the 
Criminal Code, and has a jurisdiction which extends to pro- 
nouncing the death sentence. A sentence of death requires, 
however, to be confirmed by the Judicial Commissioner of the 
Province. A sentence of imprisonment is served in the jails 
of British India. 

Jirgas in the M.W.F.P. 

362. Both in the administered districts and in the tribal tracts, 
there is a system of traditional indigenous justice administered by 
tribunals called Jirgas. The essential point to bear in mind is 
that the Jirga system has its origin in tribal custom, and is 
recognised and applied by the tribesmen themselves in areas 
where the agents of the Government of India make no attempt 
to intervene. The system, in a carefully regulated form is, 
howevei, preserved and made use of under the authority of the 
Government of India, both in the administered districts and, 
for the limited class of cases in which Political Agents intervene, 
in tlie area of the tribal tracts. 

The Code governing the use of Jirgas is to be found in the 
[Frontier Crimes Piegaiation of 1901, which is applied not only 
to the five districts, but to the Political Agencies. But in apply- 
ing it to the Political Agencies, the Government of India makes 
it plain that it has no intention of interfering with or under- 
mining in any way the influence, responsibility, or authority 
of the tribal Jirgas, or of disturbing the practice under which 
the Elders of the community concerned are ordinarily required 
themselves to deal with tribesmen who have committed offences 
in the hinterland away from the road. 

In the case of civil disputes, the Deputy Commissioner, if he 
thinks the dispute is likely to provoke a breach of the peace, 
or if the dispute is one in which a member of a frontier tribe 
IS concerned, may refer the question to a Council of Elders ** 
for investigation and report; and when the finding of the Jirga 
is received, lie may issue an operative decree in accordance with 
the finding, provided that at least three-quarters of the members 
of the Jirga have concurred in the decision. Thus, disputed 
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questions involving local custom, matrimonial infidelity, or 
claims for debt and the like, in which a member of the tribe 
is involved, may be disposed of without recourse to the oidinary 
law courts. Vakils and pleaders naturally tend to look askcince 
at this system, for it entirely dispenses with the services of 
lawyers and no doubt often disregards technical ruies But it is 
in accordance with ancient tribal tradition, and has the practical 
advantage of securing decisions on the spot witb the help of 
those who are likely to have the best knowledge boih of the 
aotual incident and of local custom. It is sign! heart tfmt there 
is less challenge of notorious facts, and more frequent adniiBsion 
of the truth, before Jirgas than in ordinary courts where profes- 
sional advocates are engaged. 

Another section of the Eegulation (section 11) deals with 
criminal references. Where, in the opinion of the Commissioner 
or Deputy Commissioner, it is inexpedient that the question of 
the guilt or innocence of a person accused of an offence should 
be tried in the regular criminal courts, the question involved 
may be referred to a Jirga for decision. The individuals com- 
posing the Jirga are subject to challenge by the accused, and 
when the personnel of the tribunal is settled, it is required to 
investigate and report upon the facts, the issues being defined 
for it in simple terms by the Deputy Commissioner, and the 
verdict taking the form of an elaborate statement of what the 
Jirga finds to be the truth. If the Jirga reports that the accused 
is innocent of the crime, this normally concludes the matter; 
if the Jirga returns a verdict of guilty, it may add a recom- 
mendation as to punishment, but the maximum piinishment, 
even for murder, when investigated by a Jirga, is 14 yeais’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The conclusion of a Jirga is usually 
unanimous, and the Deputy Commissioner can, as a rule, accept 
and act upon its finding on matters of fact, but power is reserved 
for him to refer the matter for further investigation, or in the 
event of a conviction, to overrule a verdict of conviction in a 
case where he liht uraeon to think that it should not be relied 
upon. There is no appeal to a higher court against the ultimate 
decision of the Dupo ty Commissioner, but it is not uncommon 
to petition the Chief Commissioner to exercise his prerogative 
to review the order made. 

Uatiire of the Constitutional Problem. 

363. The Jirga system in the N.W.F.P. throws light upon 
the constitutional problem raised by the conteuiiion (with which 
we shall have to deal in Volume II) that the province is ripe 
for- an elected legislature and an executive responsible to that 
legislature. Nobody suggests that the proposed legislaUiro should 
have jurisdiction over the whole tribal area, as well as over the 
five administered districts. The tribal area, it is admitted on all 
hands, must remain under the direct charge of the Government 
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of India. It is indeed, properly speaking, no part of British 
India. The Political Officer of the Khyber Agency, for example, 
never enters the territory save as a guest, but confines his 
peregrinations to the road, and exerts his influence through 
interviews with the Pathan chiefs. Mamiestiy, therefore, there 
is no question of extending representative institutions or 
ministerial control to the tribal tracts. But the problem of fche 
administration of justice and of promoting and preserving order 
m the five districts is intimately, and indeed inextricably, con- 
nected with the tribal tracts. Many of the tribesmen who live 
in the nnadmimstered area in the summer pass into the districts 
for the winter ; others of the tribesmen own or cultivate land on 
both Bides of the line. A large part of the violent crime which 
IS committed in the districts may be safely attributed to men 
who either live in the tribal area or take refuge m it to escape 
from the police. An important part of the work of a Political 
Agent is to induce the headmen of a tribe beyond the 
administered border to discourage such crimes, to get stolen 
property restored, and even to return inhabitants of a district 
who may have been kidnapped. It follows that there must be 
the closest co-operation between the police in the districts, the 
Frontier Constabulary (which is an allied force under a Com- 
mandant, who is responsible to the Chief Commissioner, and 
which guards the frontier of the districts), and the Political 
Agencies. As long as these authorities are under a common 
head such co-operation can be secured But, if law and order 
in the districts becomes a topic dealt with in a provincial legisla- 
ture, and a jortion, if it were in charge of a Minister responsible 
to such legislature, it seems certain that this co-operation would 
be more difficult to secure. The police force in the five districts 
costs 28 lakhs a year, and amounts to no less than 6,000 men — 
one policeman for every 375 of the population and almost one 
for every 2 square miles. The financial burden is, therefore, 
extremely heavy, and there would be a natural temptation for 
the legislature and the Minister to throw as much as possible 
of the burden and the blame on the agents of the Central 
Government who are responsible for the trans-border area. If 
difficulties arose, they wmuid involve a reference to the Govern- 
ment of India, and smooth and rapid working, which is so essen- 
tial in an area constantly exposed to the danger of tribal raids,, 
and to outbreaks of passionate violence, might be impeded. 
Other illustrations of the difficulties which would be likely to 
arise could easily be given. For example, the officer who may be 
best qualified to be appointed Political Agent is likely to have 
gained Ms experience in the administration of an adjoining 
district. Behind the civil organisation lies the military arm, and 
in the last resort, if troops have to be called upon, it seems 
essential that the request should be put forward from a single 
source and as the result of a co-ordinated plan. 
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Moreover j the statesman who is prepared to face the greater 
issues that are involved in the constitutional problem of the 
N.W.F.P. must not confine his attention to the five districts 
and the adjoining tracts. On the other side of the Durand hue 
is the sovereign state of Afghanistan, with a population largely 
composed of wild tribesmen with the closest racial affinities to 
the tribes under the control of the Government of India. Just 
as there is a constant movement to and fro of these Pathans 
between the districts of the N.W.F.P. and the adjoining tribal 
tracts, so there is a constant movement between these tribal 
tracts and Afghanistan. The proceeds of a burglary in Peshawar, 
or of a looted caravan on the Khyber, may be sold m the bazaars 
of Kabul, and when the realities of the situation are examined 
on the spot, one is driven to admit that the artificial line wdiich 
theorists may draw between one particular area and another 
cannot affect the essential unity of the problem of law and order 
m this part of the world. 

In fact, the question of law and order, which in other parts 
of British India is a domestic and internal matter, in the 
N.W.F.P. is closely related to the subjects of foreign and 
diplomatic policy and of imperial defence. Marauders to whom 
fighting is second nature, and who possess and freely use arms of 
precision, are always liable to be swept into frontier raids of a 
more general character, and the influence which the Mulkhs 
can exert over these fanatical and ignorant tribesmen, combined 
with the risk of threatening movements on a larger scale in 
Central Asia, makes the administration of law^ and order in the 
N.W.F.P. partake of the nature of an All-India problem. 

The Argument tor Political Advance. 

364. At the same time, the settled and law-abiding inhabitants 
of the districts, or at any rate such of them as share the aspira- 
tions of India’s political leaders, have an undoubted grievance. 
Step by step the rest of India has advanced along the road 
towards self-government. In this province, there has been no 
change. Neither the Moriey-Minto Reforms, nor the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme, applied to the area, which, indeed, Mr. 
Montagu had not time to visit. “ If constitutional reform,” so 
runs the complaint, “ is good for the rest of India, why is it not 
good for us? It is no fault of ours that we have been cut off from 
the Punjab, of which we previously formed a part, but wdiile the 
Punjab has gone ahead, and may now go ahead still further, 
we have stood still. In vigour and in intelligence we are not 
behind our neighbours on our eastern border ; indeed our own 
districts have provided records of educational success which put 
us in front of some portions of the adjoining province. The best 
way to encourage in the Path an a greater respect for law 
is to treat him as a responsible citizen and to give him a 
vote. Surely, the 2} millions who inhabit the North-West 
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Frontier ProTince cannot be permanently denied their share in 
the constitutional advantages which the rest of India enjoys?” 

It is impossible not to sympathise with those who make this 
appeal, tiioagh it most be remembered that side by side with 
theii^ are the members of the small Hindu community, many of 
wlioin dread the effects of handing over control to a Pathan 
majority in a N.W.P.P. legislature* Elsewhere in British India 
it IB the political leaders of the Hindus who usually desire to go 
furtiiest and fastest in the direction of the removal of British 
control and the substitution of complete self-government. In 
the IT W.1?.P. the position is reversed. It was an important 
deputj*tion of Muhammadans which argued strongly before us 
that Vvhatever self-government was bestowed elsewhere should 
also be established at Peshawar, and even the Khans expressed 
themselves as faviurable to the setting up of a legislature, but 
many of them obviously intended that it should be so constituted 
as to secure the continued predominance of the Khans. On the 
other liand, it was an influential body of Hindus which came 
forward to beg that there might be no weakening of the Execu- 
tive, and to insist upon the necessity of maintaining a strong 
British element in the administration, and not even the proposal 
that one-third of the seats should be reserved for Hindus of the 
province seemed to take away their fears Time and experience 
alone can show the best path through this thicket of difficulty, 
but, in deciding on the pace of advance, it has always to be 
remembered that, down to the present moment, the province has 
had BO real experience at all of the principle of election, though 
this has not been due to any lack of anxiety on the part of the 
authorities to provide it. 

” The question of introducing an elective element in the 
Peshawar kliinicipal Committee ” says the Deputy Commissioner 
of the District in a recent report, ” has been under considera- 
tion for the last 16 years. On all previous occasions, when it 
has been proposed, commonaJ difficulties have supervened and 
the matter lias been dropped. However, in October 1927 it was 
decided that some definite forward step must be taken in 
consequence of the approaching visit to India of the Statutory 
Commission.” Unsuccessful efiorts were made to induce the 
leaders of the two principal communities to agree upon some 
basis of representation. It was eventually decided by the 
N.W.F P. Government that the committee should consist of 
4 official members, 8 nominated non-offi-cials, and 8 elected non- 
offiidals, the last being all elected in communal constituencies. 
Of these 5 were to he Muhammadans, 2 HinduvS and 1 a Sikh, in 
accordance with the numerical proportion of the three com- 
monitieg in the city. The elections wwe held last November. 
In five constituencies all the candidates but one retired before 
the close of the contest. In the remaining three constituencies 
elections were held. No party made any attempt to preserve the 
secrecy of the ballot, and all voters freely ranged themselves in 
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opposite camps. Violence was threatened, but to the genera! 
relief averted. In every case of a contested election, however, 
petitions have been lodged alleging material irregiilarilies, undue 
influence and corrupt practices against tlie successful candid.ite. 

It would, of course, be mistake to attach great lUiporOioce to 
the results of a first experiinent, but they are clearly iififavoiir- 
able, and the introduction, of the elective systeni into oilier 
rDiiiiicifialities of the province iias been dehiyed until further 
experience has been gained in Pesimw’'ar. 

In our second volume, we shall have to return to the diffieiilfc 
subject of the future constitution of the N.W.BhP. We siuili 
endeavour to propose a mode of treatment which, while recogiiiS" 
ing the special position of the area and its vital connect ion with 
the defence of India, will make such provision as is lossible for 
meeting the natural desire of some of its inhabitants io lia\ e 
a voice in framing the laws under which they live. 

BalucMstan. 

365. The mountainous country of Baluchistan is considerably 
larger than the British Isles, and between three and four times 
the size of the administered districts and tribal tracts of the 
N.W.F.P. combined. Yet its total population is only 800,000, 
or under 6 per square mile. There are only two towns worth 
the name, and Sibi, and only seven smaller townships. 

The indigenous population lives in hamlets or in tents; less than 
two per cent, of the area is cultivated, and half the Baluchis 
are still nomadic. Baluchistan lies outside the range of the 
monsoon, and its rainfall is slight and uncertain. So little are 
its inhabitant R touched by education that, of the 733,000 Moslems 
in the country less than 10,000 ai’e literate, and more than 
half of these are not Baluchis. In the few towns, aliens con- 
gregate (largely Punjabis), who serve the needs of the troops and 
return to their homes in India when their business is over, 
Baluchistan yields no surplus of revenue. The occupation of the 
country w^as forced upon the Government of India and is 
maintained for purely strategic reasons. 

Two- thirds of Baluchistan, containing half its jKipiilation, is 
not under British administration and could not, therefore, be 
brought within the scope of any statutory system of reforms. 
•In this category fall the State of Kalat and its feudatory Las 
Bela, and the Marri and Bugti country which is either in- 
dependent or feudatory to the Khan of Ivalat. Of the remain- 
ing third only 9,000 square miles, with a population of 128,000 
is British territory in the full sense. The rest consists of 
“ Agency areas.”* These areas are administered by the Chief 
Commissioner as Agent to the Governor-Genenil, under the 

* On til© map at the end of the volume, the British Territory is 
coloured pink. The agency areas, and any tribal territory outside the 
Indian States, are coloured light yellow; the Indian States, yellow. 
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authority of the India (Foreign Jurisdiction) Order in Council 
of 1902 to which we have already alluded.^" ' Although the 
administration of the British and Agency areas is not at present 
distinguishable — all laws in force in British Baluchistan being 
deemed j by virtue of a notification made under that Order, to be 
in force in the Agency territories in the absence of a declaration 
to the contrary — much of the Agency area consists of tribal 
territory taken under British administration at the request of its 
headmen, and it might well be held inequitable to introduce 
substantial changes in the method of its government without 
their consent. 

In considering the possibility of granting reforms to a part 
of Baluchistan, one difficulty that arises is the risk of disuniting 
diverse elements in the country, upon the co-operation of which 
the success of the administration depends. This co-operation 
is obtained by the working of the Jirga system, and since this is 
not in all respects the same as in the N.W.F.P., some account 
of it IS added here. 

Jirga System in BalucMstan. 

366. There are many parts of India in wffiich a village tribunal, 
composed of the principal villagers, decides small cases, both 
civil and criminal, f But m the N.W P.P. and in Baluchistan, 
the method of administering justice through tribunals composed 
of the leading residents, without the aid of lawyers or trained 
judges, is canied much further. In the N.VV.F.P., as we have 
just seen, the method is to refer any important disputes which 
cannot be satisfactorily dealt with by the Courts which British 
rule has set up, to Jirgas, who investigate and report. But in 
Baluchistan, the order of events is reversed, and the system is, 
indeed, the basis upon which respect for civil rights and criminal 
law is founded. Jirgas are of various kinds. The ordinary Jirga 
meeting in a village consists of a number of nominated head- 
men ; as many as 15 or 20 may bo on the panel ; when a crime 
has been perpetrated or a civil dispute arises, the Jirga will 
investigate it. 

The method usually follo’wed in the case of an ordinary crime 
is for the village levy (which takes the place of police, for 
there is no police force in Baluchistan, outside Quetta City and 
the Bazaars, other than these village levies organised by village 
headmen, who are thus made responsible for law and order in 
their localities) to make inquiry and take statements, after which 
the case comes to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, who frames 
simple issues (such as, Was so and so murdered? Who murdered 
him? Was there any excuse for the crime?), and then refers 
them to the Jirga, The Jirga meets, hears witnesses, debates 
the matter, and finally embodies its conclusion in a full state- 
ment of the facts which are found to have occurred, including a 


^ See para. 89, p. 71 above. 


t See para. 347 above. 
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specific finding on the issues, and recommends the punishment 
to be inflicted, A Jirga cannot recommend the death penalty ; 
the maximum punishment is 14 years’ rigorous imprisonment. 
The matter then comes before the Extra Assistant Commissioner, 
who as^ a rule does not alter the findings of fact, but confirms 
or modifies the punishment In some cases, the Extra Assistant 
Commissioner sends the case back for further inquiry. All 
important cases concerning land, women, and water (the three 
main causes of dispute) must be refemd for framing of issues 
to the Extra Assistant Commissioner, This system seems to 
work to the satisfaction of the public. The conclusions reached 
by the Jirga are seldom set aside, and owing to the fact that 
the investigation takes place on the spot, through people who 
are most likely to know local circumstances, many cases are 
decided on the admission of the defendant. 

In addition to the ordinary Jirga, there are four other varieties : 
— ^(1) The District Jirga, where the panel is drawn from leading 
men throughout the district; (2) The Inter-District Jirga, when 
the two parties are from different districts; (3) The Special 
Jirga, such as may be constituted m cases where the accused says 
he IS not satisfied that he will get a fair hearing from the ordinary 
members; in such a case, the Extra Assistant Commissioner may 
allow both parties to choose some of the tribunal, and will 
nominate a sarpanch (i.e. a president) himself ; (4) Once a year 
at Quetta and once at Sibi there meets the Shahi Jirga (Ejng- 
Jirga) for the whole of Baluchistan, and this important body 
deals with cases which cannot be disposed of conveniently by 
the lower tribunals, and especially with disputes which have so 
far resulted m a deadlock. 

There is a corresponding Jirga system for civil disputes, which 
seems to work equally well. A case involving a resident in the 
area goes as a matter of course before the local Jirga, after the 
Extra Assistant Commissioner has framed the issues. The only 
oases which are tried in the formal courts of Baluchistan are 
cases arising in connection with organised trade, or, of course, 
cases affecting aliens. (In Baluchistan, an Indian is an alien 
no less than an Englishman.) Even when a formal court of 
justice has pronounced a decree against a defendant to pay a 
sum of money, if difficulty is found in executing the order, it is 
common to refer to a Jirga the question of how best the plaintiff 
may get paid, and the Jirga investigates the matter and decides 

The Chiefs of Kalat sit in the Shahi Jirgas and advise on the 
exposition of customary law and the settlement of the more 
important disputes, alike in the administered districts and the 
Kalat State. When any special question affecting the tribesmen 
arises outside the routine of administration, such, for instance, 
as questions of horse-breeding or the wool industry, the Agent 
to the Governor-General takes advantage of the Shahi Jirga to 
call together and consult the tribal repx'esentatives. 
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It may be safely stated that the Baluchis have not themselves 
sought any alteration of the existing regime. The demand for 
representative institutions of a western type certainly does not 
come from them. 

The Province of Delhi* 

367. Delhi was constituted a province m 1912, with the sole 
object of providing the Government of India with a seat free 
from the dominant influence of any provincial Government. Its 
Budget, like those of all the minor administrations but Coorg, 
is a part of the Budget of the Central Government. The Indian 
Legislature can legislate for it. But under the Act which con- 
stitutes the province, the Governor-General in Council has the 
power of extending to it my xVcts m force in any other part of 
British India."^ By this simple method uniformity can be main- 
tiiined between the laws of this province and those of the 
Punjab, of which Delhi was formerly a part. Delhi is repre- 
sented in the Assembly by one elected member,! and its CEief 
Commissioner is m practice nominated a member of the Council 
of State. But its normal interests are naturally municipal, and 
its Municipality and District Board provide it with a sufficient 
platform for the expression of its wishes. Principally for this 
reason, no council has been set up to advise the Chief Commis- 
sioner. The province generally obtains its administrative officers 
from the Punjab, and is subject to the jurisdiction of the Lahore 
High Court. 

Ajmer Merwara* 

368. Ajmer Merwara is separately administered only because 
it is too isolated to be included in any Governor’s province. As 
the map at the end of this volume shows, it lies at the very 
centre of liajputana, which is the largest expanse of State terri- 
tory 111 the whole of India. Prom the United Provinces, the 
nearest of the Governors’ provinces, it is at no point 'distant less 
than J50 miles. A committee appointed by the Government of 
India in 1921 to examine the administrative and judicial arrange- 
ments of the province, and to advise on the changes necessary to 
enable it to participate in the Reforms, reported that the estab- 
lishment of a legislative council for so small an administration 
was out of the question, and that the most suitable solution was 
to amalgamate it with the United Provinces. But this proposal 
was welcome neither to the bulk of the people of Ajmer Merwara 
itself nor to the Government of the United Provinces. That 
Government pointed out both the isolation of Ajmer Merwara 
and its differences of law, customs and administrative interests. 
It seems that to the majority of the inhabitants of the province 
the preservation of their distinctive culture and the continuance’" 
of the methods of administration with which they are familiar 

^ Section 7 of the Delhi Laws Act XIII of 1912. 
t See M/O Report para. 274. 
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are of much greater moment than reforms. The committee con- 
sidered tliai an advisory council of the type suggested in the 
Joint Eeport would not satisfy the political aspirations of the 
province for any length of time, and that a legislative conned! 
was unsuitable and, besides itself involviiig expenditure which 
the province could not afford, would lead to a demand for an 
executive council, the cost of which would be prohibitive. 

In the end, all that wag done was to give the province one 
elected seat in the Legislative Assembly. The Central Legisla- 
ture can pass laws for the province ; but the Governor-Cjeiieral 
in Council still retains powers of legislating for it by regulation 
under section 71 of the Act, and of extending to it, as a 
scheduled district/** laws in force in any other part of 
British India. It is by these latter methods that the province 
normally obtains its legislation. 


Ooorg. 


369. The Province of Coorg (area 1,580 square miles) owes its 
separate administration not to physical isolation — ^for one half 
of its boundary marches- with that of the Madras Presidency — 
but to historic causes. At the end of the eighteenth century, 
Coorg allied itself with the British against the common foe, 
Tipn Sultan. In consequence of the misgovernment of its 
ralers, Coorg was, with the consent of its inhabitants, annexed 
in 1834. Th^e British Resident ip Mysore is Chief Commissioner 
in Coorg. 

The Coorgs, or Kodagos, from time immemorial lords of the 
soil, number about 44,000 out of a total population of 164,000. 
They form the largest compact unit and’^ are strikingly Rajput 
in characteristics. They have their own language, their own 
'religion, their own national dress and their own system of land 
tenure. 

The constitutional treatment of Coorg presented itself as a 
difficulty immediately after the passing of the Act of 1919. It 
was thought that the inhabitants of Coorg would consider an 
advisory council of the kind suggested in the Joint Eeport 
unwoilhy of their political and educational advancement. The 
alternatives were, therefore, offered them of amalgamation with 
Madras or of a legislative council of their own. In a representa- 
tive meeting of Coorgs holding both moderate and advanced 
views, the latter alternative was accepted. Buies were accordingly 
framed for Coorg, separating provincial from central subjects 
and provincial from central revenues. A Legislative Council 
of twenty members was constituted, fifteen of them elected on 
aifranchise which in 1927 admitted 6.5 per-cent, of the populu- 
iion to the vote. The Council has legislat ive, delib erative and 

See above, para. 168. 
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interrogatory powers. Its resolutions on the Budget are merely 
recommendatory, but its finance committee has often exerted 
influence on the Budget in its preparatory stages. Its Bills are 
subject both to the oprevious sanction and the subsequent assent 
of the Governor-General. Two Acts have been passed by 
the Council. Since it was constituted, the regulatory powers of 
the Governor-General in Council under section 71, and the powers 
of the Chief Commissioner under the Scheduled Districts Act, 
though not repealed, have lain dormant. 

A separate legislature for a province of the size of Coorg is 
clearly anomalous. It has sat on an average for 6 days in the 
year, but even so has found it difficult not to descend to parochial 
matters, which are more properly the business of the Coorg 
District Board, or to interfere in administrative details. There 
is an antagonism of long standing between Coorgs and Brahmins, 
which shows no sign of abatement. The Coorgs of the older 
type look askance at the new blood to which the Council gives 
eminence ; the new elements find the powers of the Council 
inadequate ; while the Chief Commissioner himself, though 
sensible of the good temper, helpfulness and decorum which the 
Council has exhibited, is deprived by his position as President 
from entering into the debates and eliciting advice as he might 
wish to do. 

Amalgamation with Madras would secure political advance 
at the price of loss of individuality and loss of easy contact with 
the heads of administration. Coorg would become a mere con- 
stituency in a vast political unit. This expedient is still, we 
gather, unacceptable to the bulk of the inhabitants of Coorg. 
The alternatives for Coorg are, therefore, closer association 
with the Centre or the development of its own institutions. 
The former alternative, involving as it would the loss of the 
Legislative Council, is unacceptable to the people of Coorg. A 
desire for the retention of the Council combined with representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature, was expressed in a unanimous 
resolution of the Council in 1924. The Government of India, 
however, did not agree to give Coorg representation at Delhi 
while it had a Legislative Council of its own. Any large advance 
on the provincial basis is barred by considerations of expense. 
The cost of the present administrative system is already high. 
It has not been found possible to carry out several reforms which 
are urgently desired, such as the transfer of the powers of a 
High Court from the Chief Commissioner to a Judicial Com- 
missioner. The day when a separate Coorg will be able to 
sustain the full paraphernalia of responsible government must 
lie far ahead. 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 

370. The last of the minor administrations to be mentioned is 
a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal, where the most im- 
portant of the penal settlements in Inffia was situated. It was 
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decided in 1921 to abolish the penal settlement and develop 
the area which it covered as a free colony. The headquarters of 
the administration is at Port Blair, which is distant 360 miles 
from Eangoon and something more than twice that length of 
voyage from Madras or Calcutta, The indigenous inhabitants 
of the islands are among the most primitive of mankind; it is 
only some part of the South Andaman and the islands adjacent 
to it (totalling 473 square miles), which has been really occupied 
and administered. 
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CHAPTER 1.— CONDITIONS GOVERNING INDIAN 
FINANCE. 

371. The structure of public finance in e^^ery country is bound 
to be in large measure moulded and controlled by economic and 
social conditions, and before we attempt a more detailed descrip- 
tion, we must assemble in this chapter the more prominent factors 
in the Indian situation which at once influence and explain the 
general financial system of British India. We refer principally 
to India’s predominantly rural character, its isolated villages, 
and the dependence of the vast majority of its people upon agri- 
culture; to the low standard of living of the masses, and their 
poverty ; and to the long tradition of centralised administration 
which has so profoundly affected the nature of its fiscal arrange- 
ments. We will devote a few paragraphs in this chapter of our 
Report to each of these before proceeding further. 

Dependence upon Agriculture. 

372. In Part I of this volume, Chapter 2, we have attempted 

to draw a picture of the Indian countryside, and to describe some 
of the characteristics of Indian village We have 

emphasized the part which agriculture plays in the life of the 
sub-continent. Although India has a great industrial output 
which has secured for it recognition by the League of Nations as 
one of the eight chief industrial states of the world, more than 
71 per cent, of its population is entirely dependent on agricul- 
ture. Almost the whole of its exports, with the exception of 
manufactured jute, consists of agricultural produce. On the 
other hand, manufactured articles form the bulk of its imports. 

The isolation of Indian villages is being modified by motor 
transport, the remarkable development of which during the last 
few years has considerably affected the road problem of India 
and has led to the constitution of a Central Standing Committee 
on Roads, f But motor trafiSc from Indian villages is still largely 


*** PaTM. 21 to 28. 


t See above para. 258. 
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ionfined to passengers, and there has been as yet no marked ex- 
tension of mechanical transport for goods. Thus, the Indian 
village is still to a large extent economically ^self-sufficient, and 
normally consumes what is grown in its own vicinity. 

The Monsoon and the Biidgel. 

373. A further characteristic not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection IS the dependence of Indian agriculture on an uncertain 
rainfall, and the consequent danger of widespread famines, such 
as have periodically devastated huge areas of the countryside in 
past times. These visitations constituted a terrible anxiety, not 
only to the cultiTator, but to British administration in earlier 
years, and in no sphere of governmental activity during the last 
half-century has administrative efficiency approached nearer to 
the point of perfection than in the handling of the problem of 
drought and in the organisation of famine relief operations. 
During recent years famine has not been either so frequent or 
so widespread as in the last century, for the extension of railways 
and of irrigation, the development of the co-operative credit 
movement, the growth of industries which attract workpeople 
from country areas, and the greater mobility of labour have all 
tended to increase the resisting power of the people and to im- 
prove their economic condition. Moreover, as we have explained 
elsewhere, preparations for dealing with famine, if it is 
threatened, have been further improved. Nevertheless, more 
than four-fifths of the cultivated area of the country is dependent 
upon a precarious rainfall, and as the time comes round each 
summer when the monsoon is due and expected to break, its 
arrival continues to be a subject of deep concern not only to 
the cultivator and administrator, but to the Finance Member. 

It is easy to see how all this has its influence upon the methods 
and calculations of public finance. An unfavourable monsoon 
affects the budgets of the provinces as well as that of the Central 
Grovernment. To the former it means expenditure on famine 
relief works, suspensions and remissions of land revenue, and, in 
most cases, a reduction in the return from alcoholic excise. 
Central finances are not, perhaps, affected nowadays so directly, 
but any natural calamity which reduces purchasing power must 
tend to diminish the volume of imports, the profits of commerce 
and the receipts from transport, so that the revenue from 
customs, income tax, and railways (which, as we shall see, are 
the principal sources of income of the Central Government) 
are also involved. The loss of revenue occurs not only in ^ the 
year in which the monsoon has failed, but often continues into 
the following year. A former Finance Member of the Govern- 
ment of India once described the Indian estimates as gambling 
in min” and although subsequent financial arrangements have 
re-distributed the risk, the uncertainty of the monsoon cx>ntinu6S 
to be a serious and disturbing factor in all budgetary calculations. 
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Poverty ol the Masses. 

374. The low standard of living to which the mass of India’s 
population attain i» one of the first things that strike a Western 
visitor. Wants are few, diet is simple, climate is usually kind, 
and a deep-rooted tradition tends to make the countryman content 
with things as they are. But the depth of the poverty, the 
pervading presence of which cannot escape notice, is not so easily 
realised. There have been no official estimates of income per 
head since 1901-2, when Lord Curzon stated in his Budget 
speech that the average income per inhabitant of British India 
had been estimated at Bs. 30, i.e., £2 a year. Since the War, 
certain Indian and European professors of economics attached 
to Indian universities have, by different statistical methods, 
attempted to measure the total income of the country in par- 
ticular years. One of them has estimated the income per head 
of British India at Be. 107 in 1920-21 and at Es. 116 in 1921-22 ; 
a second has arrived at a figure for the whole of India of Es. 74 ; 
while a third, confining himself to the province of Madras, has 
for the year 1919-20 calculated the average income per head at 
Es. 102. Such estimates are necessarily based on inadequate 
data, for the unsatisfactory nature of the statistical material 
available has been the subject of comment by almost every com- 
mittee or commission that has enquired into the economic affairs 
of India. There is no doubt that there has been economic 
progxess since the beginning of the century, but the later figures 
must not be used to measure the extent of this progress since 
Lord Curzon’s estimate. For, apart from other factors which 
vitiate such a comparison, the purchasing value of the rupee 
had fallen during the period by more than 100 per cent. Even if 
the most optimistic of the above estimates is adopted, the result 
is that the average income of India per head in 1922 was 
equivalent, at the prevailing rate of exchange, to less than £8, 
while the corresponding figure for Great Britain was £95. The 
contrast remains startling, even after allowing for the difference 
between the range of needs to be satisfied. 

Inequalities in Wealth and Taxation. 

375. But we must not, by dwelling too long on averages, fail 
to bring out a contrast which the mere use of averages only 
serves to conceal. We refer not only to the great disparity in 
the incomes of different classes of people in India, but to the 
grave inequalities which, as it seems to us, prevail in the distribu- 
tion of taxation. A poor cultivator, who not only pays to the 
State a substantial portion of his income from land, but also 
bears the burden of the duties on sugar, kerosene oil, salt, and 
other articles of general consumption, seems to receive very 
different treatment from the big zemindar or landholder iti areas 
where permanent settlement ** prevails, who owns extensive 
estates, for which he may pay to the State a merely nominal 
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charge fixed over a century ago and declared to be unalterable 
for evetj while his agricultural income is totally exempt from 
income tax. Moreover, there are no death duties in India, We 
shall return to the difficulties involved in # permanent settle- 
ment in the next chapter. Whatever may be said for the 
Indian tariff, much of it cannot benefit the agriculturist. 

376. The overwhelming predominance of agriculture and the 
prevailing poverty of the masses explain why Indian revenues 
are so largely derived from land and from taxes on consumption. 
These have been, in fact, the principal sources of State revenue 
from time immemorial. The self-sufficiency of the Indian 
villages has limited the scope of internal excises to a few articles, 
such as salt, kerosene oil and alcoholic liquors, for which the 
rural areas are dependent on extraneous supply. Tobacco, which 
is a prolific source of revenue in Western countries, is grown 
in many of the villages and consumed locally in crude form. 
Administrative difficulties have, therefore, hitherto prevented 
the levy of an excise on this article. Income tax, which was 
first introduced in 1860, has never been as important a source of 
revenue as it has in the industrialised countries of the West. 
Before the war its proceeds were comparatively unimportant. It 
produced less than millions sterling in 1913-14, while land 
revenue was then contributing over £21 millions and customs 
and excise £16 millions. 


Tradition of Centralised Administration* 

377. But there is another influence deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tions of Indian life which has profoundly affected the course 
taken by the system of public finance. It is the long tradition of 
centralised administration, which can be traced back to, as it is 
largely explained by, the succession of conquests to which parts 
of the Indian continent have been from time to time subjected. 
At any rate from the time of the Mogul invasions, it has 
seemed natural that the prevailing system of finance should be 
imposed by the decrees of a distant authority and applied in 
every district by agents of the all-powerful Central Government. 
It is to this mysterious power of “ Government ’’ that the 
Indian villager has been accustomed to look for such help as may 
c‘ome to him, and it is by the orders of “ Government that 
he has been accustomed to pay his contribution. We do not 
forget the fact that under a more ancient system there is 
reason to believe that village communities, of various kinds, 
supported and managed their local affairs, but in the time which 
followed, centralisation of Government became so complete that 
the village community fell into decay. It is only during the 
last half-century that local authorities, as we know them in the 
West, have come into existence in local areas. The revival in 
some districts (but not in all) of village pandhayats is of still 
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more recent date * But, while a devolution of powers to local 
bodies has thus taken place, an adequate system of local finance 
has not yet been established. Mr. Montagu set himself to en« 
courage the growth of local self-government, but even to-day, 
in matters which in England would be regarded as the subject 
of local finance, a local authority in India is disposed to look for 
help outside its own borders. The total income in 1937-28 of all 
the rural boards of British India taken together, from district 
boards to taluq boards and subordinate units, amounted to less 
than £i millions. This may be compared with the figure of £27 
millions, the total amount raised by rates collected in the same 
year in the rural areas of England and Wales from a population 
not much more than a thirtieth of that of British India. If the 
proceeds of municipal rates were added on either side, the con- 
trast would be not less striking. Local rates of all kinds, urban 
as well as lural, produced in 1927-28 in British India about £12} 
millions, which is only a little more than the income from rates 
in that year of the London County Council alone. 


* Compare Pt. IV,, OL 4, para. 347. 
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CHAPTEE 2.— OUTLINES OF FISCAL SYSTEM BEFOEE 

THE EEFOEMS. # 

378. We have in the last chapter referred to the prominent 
place which the land revenue has always occupied in the fiscal 
system of India. Even from the purely administrative aspect, 
it is of special importance, for the land revenue officer resident 
in an area has been for centuries the centre of governmental 
authority. The Collector of land revenue represents 
Government in his district for many purposes.* He is the chief 
magistrate of the district, and many of his principal revenue 
subordinates exercise important magisterial functions. On him 
has rested the local responsibility for maintaining law and order, 
and, until the introduction of the Eeforms, he largely presided 
over the principal authority of the district, which was in charge 
of elementary education, sanitation and roads. Although he 
has in nearly all districts (except in the Punjab) ceased to exercise 
these functions since the Eeforms, he everywhere con- 
tinues to be the officer who co-ordinates the activities of the 
various governmental agencies in his area. On him and on his 
revenue subordinates, the Government still depends for main- 
taining contact with the whole population in his area and for 
information concerning its general welfare. All this is not an 
innovation introduced within the period of British rule, but the 
continuance of a more ancient system which made the other 
functions of government gather round the collection of revenue. 

Pre-British System of Land Eevenue* 

379. We cannot devote more than a single paragraph to the 
pre-British system, but no one can understand why the adminis- 
tration of land revenue in India is as complicated and detailed as 
it IS without having something of its history in mind. There are 
many authorities which might be consulted, notably the first 
volume of the Cambridge ILstory of India, which is a mine of 
information on economic conditions and fiscal methods in very 
early times, and which contains many references to ancient 
writings and traditions. Looking back through the mists of two 
thousand years or more, one seems to discern that India was 
then, as now, a land of innumerable villages. Each village com- 
munity had its own territory and its own local administration 
under a headman, who in consultation with the elders who 
formed the village panehayat would decide questions relating to 
customary rights and duties in the area. The headman seems 
to have been at first a nominee of the King and removable at 
his pleasure, but his post afterwards became hereditary, according 
to the tendency of all similar Hindu offices. It was the headman 
who was responsible to the Euler for the revenues to be provided 
from the village for the year, and he apportioned the amount 


* Compare Pt. IV., Ch. 2, para 316, 
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amongst the villagers. Excepting for the produce of the royal 

domain, which, of course, belonged wholly to the King, the 
entire harvest of %e village was collected into a common heap, 
and the share of the State was set aside by the headman before 
the general distribution. Between the village headman and the 
King were a gradation of intermediate functionaries, whose 
principal duty seems to have been the collection and administra- 
tion of state revenues. 

Eelics of this ancient system of assessment still survive in 
parts of British Baluchistan, and m some of the Indian States, 
and the hereditary village headman is still, throughout the 
greater portion of British India, an important link m the chain 
of civil officers through whom the administration is carried on, 
and the medium through which the orders of Government are 
conveyed to the villagers. As the Muhammadan kingdoms in the 
sixteenth century expanded, this primitive method of collecting 
the bulk of the state revenue in the form of gram became 
difficult to administer, and attempts, which were considerably 
facilitated by the more extended use of coined money, were made 
to substitute cash payments for those in kind and to fix the 
assessment for a period of years. The most notable of these 
reforms are associated with the name of Todar Mai, the finance 
minister of the great Mogul Emperor, Akbar, who ruled over so 
large a part of India for a period almost exactly coextensive with 
the reign of Queen Ehzabeth. In the revenue system established 
by him, we can already discern in faint outline many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of the more scientific methods 
elaborated under British rule two centuries later. Akbar had 
the land carefully measured and classified according to the 
fertility of the soil, and introduced a system of decennial settle- 
ments, the assessment being fixed at one-third of the normal 
produce commuted into money. He also established a uniform 
system of accounting, the terminology of which still persists in 
almost every part of India, Akbar ’s system continued in force 
for over a century, but during the chaos into which India was 
plunged when the Mogul empire was in process of disruption, 
the functionaries, who intervened between the supreme govern- 
ment and the actual cultivators, and who had in course of time 
become hereditary officers, took Mi advantage of the decline of 
central authority to consolidate their position and imposed 
numerous sui*chargeB on the standard assessment for their own 
purposes. The revenue administration gradually degenerated 
into what has been described as a “ disorganised scramble for 
the greatest amount of income which could be wrunfif from the 
iand.”^ ^ 

Origin of Permanent Settlement. 

380. Such was the heritage to which the East India Company 
succeeded, when in 1765 it assumed the dewuni (revenue ad- 
ruinistration, including adm inistration of justice) of Bengal, 

* Imperial Gazetteer, Vo]. IV, p. 206- 
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Bihar, and Orissa under the authority of the Mogul emperor who 
nominally ruled at Delhi. The main source of state income in 
these provinces at that time was the land revenue, which was 
collected by the zemindars, who were the principal inter* 
mediaries between the Government and the cultivators. 
Originally merely collectors of revenue, these important 
functionaries liad during the decline of the Mogul empire estab- 
lished a hereditary connection with the land, and had acquired 
a status far superior to that of a revenue agent. 

With the earlier efforts of the Company to reform the system 
of land revenue, we are not concerned. After the failure of 
several experimental schemes, the Company decided in 1793 to 
accept the recommendation of Lord Cornwallis that the land 
revenue to be paid by the zemindars should be fixed per- 
manently, the amount to be determined on the basis of the actual 
collections of previous years. Hence arose, so far as the area 
then involved was concerned, the ‘‘ permanent settlement ” of 
land revenue which still survives within those limits? but which 
was not generally extended to other areas as they came within 
the boundaries of British India, 

Its Nature and Operation. 

381. The principal features of the “ permanent settlement ” of 
Bengal and of certain adjoining areas are described in the report 
of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee* and other official 
documents from which we have taken much of the information 
which follows. The arrangement was effected by the Bengal 
Permanent Settlement Eegulation 1 of 1793, undei which the 
zemindars were declared proprietors of the areas over which their 
revenue collection extended, subject to the payment of land 
revenue, and to the liability to have their lands sold for failure 
of payment. The assessment fixed on the land was declared to be 
unalterable for ever, and the Government specifically undertook 
not to make any demand on the zemindars, or their heirs or 
successors, “ for augmentation of the public assessment in con- 
sequence of the improvement of their respective estates/' It 
was fixed at approximately lO/llths of what the zemindar received 
from the ryot by way of rent, the remaining 1/llth being left 
as the return for his trouble and responsibility. The percentage 
of the rental demanded in the shape of land revenue was very 
high, and the assessments were in most cases based on in- 
adequate data. It is stated that, even in 1793, not a single officer 
of the Company could state with accuracy the entire actual 
amount which the zemindar in his district received from the 
ryots, or the proportion it bore to that which the 
zemindar paid to the Government. There was, as a con- 
sequence, in the earlier years widespread default in payment, 
and large numbers of estates had to be put up for sale. One of 
the incidental results of this has been the amazing growth of 

^ iQdian Taxat-ion Enquiry Committee, 1924-5, Cii, 4. 
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siib~inf6iidatioii, the extent of which is a peculiar featuie of 
many of the districts of Bengal. When the xemindar found that 
his estate was unmanageably large, or when he desired to share 
With others the burden for the payment of land revenue, he let 
part of his property on a permanent managing lease. The lessee 
in Ins turn frequently divested himself of the trouble of dmect 
management by creating sub-tenants. In some districts the sub- 
infeudation has grown to astonishing proportions — as many as 
50 or more intermediate interests having been created between 
the zemindar at the top and the actual cultivator at the bottom. 

Some Consequences of Permanent Settlement. 

382. Whatever may be said for the wisdom of the policy earned 
out by Lord Cornwallis, and however absolutely the guarantee 
then given to the zemindars and their heirs must be fulfilled, 
the consequences at this time of day are remarkable. There is 
land in the City of Calcutta, the owner of which pays in land 
revenue a little over a quarter of a rupee per acre, although the 
annual value of the land runs into thousands of rupees. Most 
of the up-country towns in Bengal are built upon permanently 
settled land, which, thanks to the settlement of 1793, escapes 
any increased land revenue and pays only a fraction of a rupee 
per acre. There are large areas which m 1793 were not under 
cultivation at all and to-day are producing valuable crops of 
jute. The owners of these portions of land pay practically no 
land revenue and claim that they can never be required to- do 
so. One result of this is that the districts near Calcutta which 
were fully developed 130 years ago contribute much more by 
way of land revenue than some far bigger and far richer districts 
m remoter parts of Bengal. 

The effect of the permanent settlement upon the financial 
position of the provinces concerned will be further considered in 
our second volume. We may note in passing two further com 
sequences. Each of the intermediate interests which have been 
created between the zemindar and the cultivator produces a 
profit which is measured by the difference between the rent paid 
by the holder to his superior and the rent received by the holder 
from the next man in the string. None of these persons pays 
any land revenue at all. Secondly, since income tax is not 
charged on agricultural income, neither the zemindar himself, 
in respect of his zemindary, nor any of these intermediate 
holders, in respect of their tenures, pays any contribution what- 
ever to the State in the shape of income tax. 

Land Eevenue Settlements in other Provinces. 

383 The evil results of the permanent settlement were slow to 
develop, while the low cost of collection and the punctuality of 
the payment of revenue were features of the system which 
appealed strongly to the commercial instincts of the Company. 
Indeed, as late as 1862 the introduction of permanent settlements 
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11 parts of India was seriously contemplated, and it was not 
I 1883 that the proposal was finally abandoned. The system 
extended to the area round Benares (now in the United 
duces) in 1795, and a few years later •the Directors of the 
ipany instructed the Madras Goyernment to enter into par- 
ent engagements with the zemindars in Madras, and if no 
intermediaries existed, to group villages to form estates 
on?enient size and sell them by auction to the highest 
er. Except in the north and the extreme south of the 
idency, where the zemindars happened to be descendants 
presen tatives of ancient lines of powerful chiefs, the experi- 
[; proved a disastrous failure. Meanwhile, Sir Thomas 
ro had introduced in ceidain parts of the province a system 
rect settlements with the cultivators themselves, and after a 
controversy he was able to convince the Directors of the 
riority of bis system, especially in tracts where there were 
nterprising intermediaries. The system established in the 
;er portion of the Madras Presidency, and subsequently 
duced in the Bombay Presidency and Burma, is commonly 
^^n as the ryotwari system; for its most distinctive feature 
at the Government deals direct with the ryot or cultivator, 
mst not be imagined, however, that the ryotwari system 
ents sub-letting and the creation of intermediate tenancies. 

1 the enormous increase of land values under British 
inistration, sub-letting has become exceedingly common, 
assessment under this system is fixed on the land, and is 
by the cultivating proprietor for the time being. He is 
berty to relinquish part of his holding or, subject to certain 
itions, to add to it by taking up waste land as opportiimty 
s. The settlement is revised ordinarily once in thirty years. 

i. In the area which used to be called the North-West Pro- 
3 s, now known as the United Provinces, British administra- 
bund a somewhat different system of land tenure m existence 
le time of the annexation. In Oudh there were many petty 
s who had been allowed to contract for a sum of revenue 
given the name of taluqdars ^ but over the rest of the 
nee there were usually bodies of villagers who, claiming 
mt from ancient chiefs or other notables, were in possession 
he village area. The British merely recognised the 
ietary rights of these individuals and bodies and made them 
[y and severally liable for the revenue to be paid, a system 
h was subsequently adopted in the Punjab, but on a slightly 
ent plan. In the Central Provinces, under the Mahratta 
nistration which preceded the British, the revenues of the 
fes had been farmed out to individuals, who in course of 
had acquired a quasi-proprietary position. Their status 
brmally recognised by the British, who made them respon- 
for payment of the revenue. In these provinces, however, 


* See above, pam. 82. 
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the mistake committed in Bengal of making the assessments 
unalterable for ever, was not repeated. These settlements are 
subject to revision. 


Divemty of Land EeireEne Systems, 

385. The Indian land reYenne system is thus largely an in- 
heritance from pre-British rulers, a fact which explains its 
development on divergent lines in the difterent provinces. 
In Bengal, Bihar, a fourth part of the Madras Presidency 
and one district in the United Provinces, the Government 
has recognised the proprietary rights of zemindais and 
fixed the assessment permanently. In a large part of the 
United Provinces, in the Punjab and in the Central Provinces, 
a similar class of landlords intervenes between the Government 
and the cultivating tenants, and is primarily responsible for the 
payment of the revenue; the settlements, however, are subject 
to periodic revision. In the rest of India, the Government deals 
direct with the cultivators and discharges some of the functions 


of a landlord. 

With the details of the machinery for the preparation of the 
cadastral record, for fixing the assessment and for collection of 
the revenue, we need not concern ourselves. Assessments in 
the temporarily settled provinces are, as we have explained 
above, revised periodically (the period of settlement varying 
from 20 to 40 years in the different provinces), and are a propor- 
tion of the net produce or assets of the land. The maximum 
proportion taken in the shape of land revenue was theoretically 
half, but in practice it has tended to be very much less in all 
provinces, and recent legislation in certain provinces has 
definitely reduced the statutory maximum. When there is a 
failure of crop owing to an unfavourable monsoon or other 
natural cause, the land revenue is frequently remitted or col- 
lection postponed to a subsequent year. These periodical settle- 
ments are of great importance from the administrative point of 
view, for the functions of the settlement staff involve a detailed 
inspection of every village, and provide opportunities for an 
intimate acquaintance with the needs and sentiments of the 
villagers. Every re-settlement is preceded by an elaborate 
economic survey of the district, and the reports of the settlement 
officers, which embody the results of these enquiries, are among 
the most valuable documents throwing light upon the economic 
conditions of the country. 

Other pre-British Sources of Eevenue. 

386. We have dealt so far with the growth of the land revenue 
system under British administration. Of the other sources of 
revenue acquired by the East India Company in 1765, the most 
xmjwrtant were royalties on salt, customs, and internal transit 
duties. The grave scandals associated with the levy of transit 
duties led to their abolition in 1842, but the other two continued 
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to expand* At tlie time of the Mutiny, land reYenue was, 
however, by far the most important source of income, yielding 
nearly two-thirds of the total revenue of the country, while salt 
and opium contributed over a fourth. The iobsequent develop- 
ment of these three sources of revenue is very closely connected 
with the gradual increase of the financial authority of the 
provinces, and in order to understand the changes introduced 
under this head in 1920-21 by the Eeforms, we must briefly 
sketch the earlier course of this devolution. 

Beginnings of Financial Devolution. 

387. The reorganisation of British India which followed its 
transfer to the Crown in 1858 was not at once accompanied by 
any change in the very highly centralised system of government 
under which the Governor-G-eneral in Council retained complete 
control over provincial resources as well as expenditure. Indeed, 
except for surcharges levied on the land revenue in certain 
provinces to finance local services, provincial Governments re- 
mained entirely dependent on annual allotments by the Central 
Government for the maintenance of their administration, and even 
the most trivial expenditure required the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. The financial history of the next 60 years is 
very largely a history of the growth of the financial authority of 
the provincial Governments by a gradual process of devolution 
of powers to them from the Central Government. Its most 
important feature was the development of a system of allocation 
which was known as provincial financial settlements.” The 
history of this system has been given in detail in the Eeport of 
the Boyal Commission, which was appointed in 1908, on Decen- 
tralisation in India, and a careful description is contained in 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport.* We shall, therefore, in what 
follows, merely refer to the principal landmarks, and indicate the 
general tendencies of the financial development which took 
place before the changes of 1920-21 transformed the situation. 

Mr. James Wilson's Eeforms. 

388. Mr. James Wilson took charge of the financial adminis- 
tration of India in 1859. He was an economist of high reputa- 
tion, who had founded The Economist newspaper and had been 
Financial Secretary to the British Treasury and afterwards 
President of the Board of Control. When, after the Mutiny, 
he thus became the first of India’s Ministers of Finance, the 
country was passing through a crisis. A series of budget de- 
ficits, occasioned by the numerous wars in which the East India 
Company had been involved, had doubled India’s debt, and the 
military charges in 1859-60 absorbed more than half the total 
revenues of the whole of India. Mr. Wilson’s first task was 
to restore financial equilibrium. He made drastic reductions in 


^ M/C Keport, paras. 104-110. 
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the espenditure on the army and in all branches of the ciiril 
administration, reformed the customs tariff and introduced into 
India for the first time the income tax. Among his other 
financial reforms ^ere the creation of a state paper cmreiicy , 
and the estabUshment of a new system of accounts and of an 
Audit Board. His short regime of ten months^marks the begin- 
ning of a new financial era, for it was he who laid the foundations 
on which has been built the elaborate structure of to-day He 
did not, however, himself initiate any devolution to the provinces, 
for the period was one of great financial stringency, and require- 
ments of economy as yet rendered any relaxation of central 
control over provincial revenues and expenditure impracticable. 

DecentralisatioB. under Lord Mayo and Lord Lytton. 

389. Before he had been in India a year, Mr. Wilson died, 
and it was left to Lord Mayo’s Government, nearly ten years 
later, to take the first important step towards financial decen- 
tralisation in India. The administration of certain departments 
was transferred to provincial Governments, which were given a 
fixed grant for this purpose, in addition to the departmental 
receipts, and were also for the first time authorised to allot the 
revenues assigned to them at their discretion, subject to certain 
financial rules. The provincialised departments, which included 
education, police and medical services, though improved 
administratively, yielded little revenue and furnished no induce- 
ment to the provincial Governments to develop their own re- 
sources. Nevertheless, this measure of decentralisation, limited 
though it was, was markedly successful, and provided the justifi- 
cation for a further step, taken in 1877 during the Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton. Important heads of revenue, such as stamp 
duties, alcoholic excises and income tax collected in the provinces, 
were now provincialised, while the responsibility of provinces in 
regard to expenditure was extended to the departments of 
land revenue, general administration, and law and justice. 
Fixed grants, however, from the Centre coniiniied; though for 
the fiist time, in the case of two provinces, a definite proportion 
of the land revenue was assigned in lieu of a fixed sum. 

Bivided Heads of Eevenue* 

390. From 1882 began the development of the system of 
provincial financial settlements on the basis of what, in Indian 
official terminology, is known as “ the divided heads of revenue.” 
The problem was how to keep in funds— 

(i) A central authority which must be supplied with 
adequate resources to meet the charges of the services which 
it administered, and 

(ii) Provincial Governments which were in complete or 

partial subordination to the central authority, but which also 
had certain classes of expenditure to meet. ^ 
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The Government of India’s Eesolution of 1912, dealing with 
the last of these pre-Eeform settlements, describes the method 
adopted. We extract a portion of this important document : 

“ To meet its own expenditure, the Government of India retains, in^the 
first place, the entire profits of the conunerciai departments and, secondly, 
all the revenues whose locale is no guide to its true mcidence, such as the net 
receipts from Customs, Salt and Opium. The income derived from these 
sources is, however, insufficient to cover the cost of the imperial services, 
and an arrangement had therefore to be made by which the other sources of 
revenue should he distributed between the central and the various provincial 
governments.’^ 

In carrying out the distribution of these revenues, the 
respective needs of the provinces were ascertained, so far as this 
was possible, by a reference to the expenditure in the preceding 
years, and revenues adequate to meet them were assigned. The 
Central Government retained the residue in the form of a propor- 
tion — fixed in the case of each province, but not uniform as 
between the provinces — of the proceeds of the main heads of 
revenue collected in the province. In practice, however, since 
no theoretical or objective standard of needs had ever been 
worked out, the allocations to the provinces were largely the 
result of history and tradition, and, as a consequence, very 
considerable differences existed in the standards and methods of 
administration from province to province. Indeed, critics of this 
system of doles bluntly maintained that the province came 
off best which was able to exercise the greatest pressure at 
headquarters. 

As the functions of the provincial Governments slowly 
expanded and began to spread into the sphere of social services, 
financial settlements with them began to assume a quasi-per- 
manent character, but until the introduction of the Eeforms, 
special grants, recurring as well as non-recurring, continued to 
be an important feature of the system, and they were definitely 
utilised for the purpose of stimulating and controlling the 
development of provincial services, such as education and 
sanitation. 

Such, then, was the general position which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford surveyed in Chapter V, and proposed to re- 
model in Chapter VIII, of their Joint Eeport. 
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CHAPTEE 3 .—FINANCIAL DEVOLUTION UNDEE THE 
EEFOEM3 : THE MESTON SETTLEMENT. 

Financial Scheme ol Joint Eeport. 

391 , The Montagu-Chelmsford Eeport is the raost important 
landmark in the history of financial devolution in India. Its 
authors, after giving an account of the then existing financial 
system, based on quasi-pennanent allocations and divided heads 
of revenue, pointed out how seriously such arrangements 
operated as an obstacle to provincial enfranchisement. Accord- 
ingly, when they came to describe the reformed constitution 
which they proposed for the provinces, the devolution to pro- 
vincial Governments on which they first insisted was financial 
devolution. They wrote : — 

“ The existing financial relations between the central and provincial 
Governments must be changed if the popular principle in government is to 
have fair play m the piovinces. The present settlements by which the Indian 
and provmcial Governments share the proceeds of certain heads of revenues 
are based primaiily on the estimated needs of the provmces, and the Govern- 
ment of India disposes of the surplus. This system necessarily involves 
control and mterference by the Indian Government in provincial matters. 
An arrangement, which has on the whole worked successfully between two 
official Governments, would be quite impossible between a popular and an 
official Government, Our first aim has therefore been to find some means of 
entirely separating the resources of the central and provinciahGovernments.”'*' 

392. The idea underlying the new scheme was that an estimate 
should first be made of the scale of expenditure required for the 
upkeep and development of the services which clearly appertain 
to the central sphere; that resources with which to meet this 
expenditure should be secured to the Central Government; and 
that all other revenues should then be handed over to the pro- 
vincial Governments, which should henceforth be held w^holly 
responsible for all provincial services. So far, this merely meant 
that existing lesources would be distributed on a different basis. 
Such a plan does not m itself get over other difficulties which 
might arise from giving to the central and provincial Govern- 
ments entirely separate resources. The Joint Eeport declared 
that almost everyone agreed that a complete separation was in 
theory desirable, and that difference of opinion was confined to 
the question of the possibility of carrying it out. But its authors 
boldly faced the difficulty, and declared for the abolition of 
“ divided heads.” Taking each mam source of taxation in turn, 
they considered whether it was more appropriate to regard its 
proceeds as a central or as a provincial receipt, while at the 
same time they were bound to give weight to considerations of 
practical administration. The detailed scheme suggested by them 
was that customs, non-alcoholic excise including salt, general 
stamp duties, income tax, receipts from railways and from posts 
and telegraphs should be assigned to the Central Government. 


*** M/C Beport, para. 200. 
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Larid revenue and irrigation, alcoholic excise, forests, court fee 
stamps, registration fees, and certain minoi:^ sources of revenue 
should be entirely provincial. 

The calculations which were before the authors of the Joint 
Eeport led them to estimate that this distribution of sources of 
revenue would result in a deficit in the central budget, and they, 
therefore, proposed, as a transitional measure, a system of contri- 
butions from each province to the Central Government Such 
oontributions were to be a definite proportion of the estimated 
provincial surplus, i.e., of the difference between the estimated 
gross revenue of each province, under the new scheme of dis- 
tribution, and that province’s estimated '' normal expenditure.” 

In order to find some means of enlarging the taxing power of 
provincial Governments, they recommended that certain subjects 
of taxation should be scheduled as reserved for the provinces, 
but that the residuary powers of taxation should be retained in 
the hands of the Government of India, with whom the ultimate 
responsibility for the security of the country rested It will be 
observed that this last proposal is not entirely consistent with the 
general principle previously laid down for the distribution of 
financial resources. 

Appointment of Meston Committee. 

393, The financial scheme contained in the Joint Eeport met 
with much opposition, particularly from the agricultural pro- 
vinces of Madras and the United Provinces, whose aggregate 
initial contributions, as proposed in the Eeport, had been fixed at 
more than half the total contribution from all the provinces. On 
the suggestion of the Government of India, endorsed by the Joint 
Select Committee of Parliament, a Committee, known as the 
Financial Eelations Committee, was appointed, primarily to 
devise a scheme of provincial contributions, and also to advise on 
the claim of Bombay to a share of the proceeds of income tax. 
The Committee consisted of Lord Meston, Mr. Charles Eoberts, 
and Lieutenant-Commander E. Hilton Young, and its Eeport is 
usually known as the “ Meston Eeport.”* The Meston Com- 
mittee explained in its Eeport that it was precluded from recom- 
mending any alteration in the scheme of distribution of the 
sources of revenue, unless it found the strongest reasons for such 
a course. It is necessary to emphasise this, for it is not always 
realised that many of the defects of the so-called ” Meston 
Settlement,” which have provoked severe criticism during the 
last few years, are inherent in any scheme for the complete 
separation of the sources of revenue, and for this separation the 
Meston Committee was not responsible. 

The Meston Eeport. 

394. The Meston Committee reported in March, 1920. It 
generally endorsed the conclusions of the Montagu-Chelmsford 

* Report of the F'lnancial Relations Committee. Cmd. 724 of 1920. 
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Report 3 and advised against a division of income-tax proceeds, 
while recognising that it would not be possible permanently to 
exclude provincial Q-overnments from some form of direct taxa- 
tion upon the industrial and commercial earnings of the people. 
It recornmended that general stamps be made provincial, for 
financial and administrative reasons. As regards the initial con- 
tributions, it found that there was general agreement as^ regards 
estimates of provincial revenue, but that the estimates of normal 
expenditure were very strongly contested. The Committee, 
therefore, decided to follow the line of least resistance, and^ to 
assess the initial contributions on the '' increased spending 
power ” of each province resulting from the new scheme of dis- 
tribution, i.e., the additional income which each province would 
acquire on the separation of the sources of revenue. The initial 
contributions were not, however, intended “ in any manner to 
represent the ideal scale on which the Provinces should in equity 
be called upon to contribute.” These initial contributions were 
to be reduced or increased over a period of seven years so as^ to 
conform to certain “ standard proportions ” based on the relative 
taxable capacity of the provinces, their indirect contributions to 
the Central 6-overnment, the relative incidence of central taxes, 
and other economic factors. 

Action taken on Meston Eeport. 

395. The proposals of the Meston Committee met with a very 
mixed reception. Some provincial Governments were content with 
the contributions proposed for them, but certain provinces — 
particularly Bombay, Bengal and Madras — ^very strongly pro- 
tested against the scheme, though the points of attack were not 
identical in each case Some disliked the initial contributions, 
some the scheme of standard contributions, while Bombay con- 
tested the very ba&as on which the allocation was made. The 
Meston plan was embodied in draft rules to be made under the 
new Government of India Act, and in this form came before a 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament. The Committee 
accepted only the scheme of initial contributions. It con- 
sidered that the ideal proportions suggested by the Meston 
Committee should be reached, not by a process of redistribution, 
but by a gradual reduction of the aggregate contribution The 
aim should be the total extinction of these contributions and 
not a perpetuation of standard contributions. While definitely 
opposed to provincialisation of the taxation of income, the 
Joint Select Committee recommended that, on grounds of policy, 
provinces should be given some share in the increase of revenue 
from income tax. Parliament adopted in substance the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee. 

The Meston Settlement. 

396. Such, in brief, is the history of the scheme commonly 
known as the Meston Settlement.” The fiscal relations 
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between the Central Government and the provincial Govern- 
ments are laid down in rules made under the Act. These rules 
are the Devolution Bales, one part of whichf as we have already 
explained,* serves to distinguish between central and provincial 
subjects, and to sub-divide the latter between what is reserved 
and what is transferred, A second part of the Devolution Buies 
dealt with financial arrangements, and governs the present dis- 
tribution of the sources of revenue between the central and 
provincial Governments. , The more important sources of 
provincial revenue are defined as follows : — 

(1) Receipts accnxmg in respect of provincial subjects (wMcb inclnda 
irrigation, land revenue, forests, excise on alcoholic liquors and narcotics, 
stamps, and minerals). 

(2) A share in the growth of revenue derived from income tax collected 
m the provinces, so far as that growth is attributable to an increase in the 
amount of income assessed. 

(3) The proceeds of any taxes which may foe lawfully imposed for provincial 
purposes. 

The new taxes which a province may levy are not, however, 
specified in the Devolution Buies. The procedure regulating 
such taxes is laid down in section 80 A of the Act itself, which 
requires the previous sanction of the Governor-General in 
Council for the introduction of any legislation in provincial 
councils imposing new taxes (except those specified in a schedule 
as exempted from this provision), or affecting the public debt of 
India or the customs duties or any other central tax Among 
the '' scheduled taxes ” are succession duties and taxes on 
betting, advertisements, amusements and specified luxuries. 

The sources of revenue of the Central Government are not 
specified as such, but the subjects classified as central include 
customs, income tax, salt, posts and telegraphs, railways, the 
cultivation of opium and its sale for export. The list of central 
subjects also includes an item reserving to the Central Govern- 
ment all matters not included among provincial subjects. 

The Devolution Buies also provided for the payment to the 
Central Government of the contribution fixed by the Meston 
Committee. The contributions to be made by the provinces 
to meet the central deficit varied widely in amount, from 348 
lakhs of rupees in the case of Madras, 240 lakhs in the case of 
the United Provinces and 175 lakhs in the case of the Punjab, to 
63 lakhs from Bengal, 56 from Bombay, 22 from the Central 
Provinces and 15 from Assam. Bihar and Orissa was to make 
no contribution at all. The proportions in which these contri- 
butions were to be reduced, in case the Central Government 
found it possible to do so, were specified in these Buies, which 
also contained a provision under which, with the previous 
sanction of the Secretary of State, the Government of India 

Part II., Ch. 3, para. 142, and Cb. 4, para. 157 ; also Appendix II, 

p. 126. 
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could in emergencies raise tlie contribution of any ^ province. 

Actually, no such emergency arose, a,nd the contributions were 
gradually reduced and finally extinguished in 1927-8. 

♦ 

Question of Joint or Separate Purses <. 

397. We have so far confined our attention to the distribution 
of resources and other fiscal arrangements between the Central 
Government and the provinces under the Eeforms. We jiiust 
now briefly describe the procedure regulating the allocation of 
revenues to the two halves of the provincial Government and 
the functions assigned to the provincial Finance Department in 
the dyarchical system.* There had been much discussion 
during the gestation of the Eeforms as to whether the revenue 
which a province was to spend should form a single fund out of 
which authorised outlay should be drawn or whether, in view 
of the introduction of dyarchy, the transferred departments 
should have resources of their own, distinct from the resources 
available to the reserved departments. The alternative was 
described as a choice between the method of a “ joint purse ’’ 
and that of a “ separate purse According to the plan 
favoured in the Joint Eeport, the provincial budget was to be 
framed by the Executive Government as a whole. t The first 
charge on provincial revenues was to be the contribution to the 
Government of India; after that the supply for the reserved 
subjects was to have priority. The allocation of supply for the 
transferred services was to be made by the Ministers, who would, 
with the Governor, also decide whether additional taxation was 
to be imposed. These proposals were criticised by the Govern- 
ment of India on the ground, among others, that annual allo- 
cation of funds would generate serious friction between the two 
halves of the Government. It expressed its preference for a 
division of provincial resources so that the method of “ separate 
purses ” might be followed, and this was the form adopted in 
the Government of India Bill as it was introduced into Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee, however, did not endorse 
this suggestion, but recommended that the Governor should 
allocate a definite proportion of the revenue to the two sides, 
unless agreement could be reached between them without his 
exercising this power. This was the scheme ultimately embodied 
in the Act. Consequently, in each Governor’s province, the 
two sides of Government confer on this matter and endeavour 
to reach an agreement as to the amounts of the estimates to be 
put forward by the different departments which they represent. 
The department of the Finance Member collates the various 
suggestions and demands, and the Governor is available to assist 
in removing obstacles and in promoting the spirit of adjustment. 
It is a very gratifying circumstance that, in spite of 

t M/0[^Beport, para. 266. 
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the financial stringency through which the provinces 
have passed and the natural anxiety of Ministers to secure the 
largest possible grants for “ nation-building” services, there 
has been no occasion in any province when the Grovernor has 
had to resort to the power, which he has in reserve, of ordering 
the allocation of available funds in such a way as seems most 
proper, and that without exception the two sides of Government 
have reached an agreement as to what was best to be done in 
the difficult circumstances. 

398. It was inevitable that, under the dyarchical constitution, 
the provincial Finance Department should occupy a peculiar and 
distinctive position in the administrative system, for its functions, 
which include control of expenditure, bring it into intimate 
contact with all other departments. A section of the Devolution 
Eules is devoted to a definition of its functions and its 
relations with the transferred and reserved halves of the 
Government. Its duties are largely advisory. It examines 
and reports on all schemes of new expenditure, on ques- 
tions relating to establishments, on taxation and on loans. 
Its advice may not be rejected by a reserved department 
without reference to the Executive Council, but a MMster may 
disregard it on his own responsibility. If he does so, the Finance 
Department may demand a reference to the Governor, but the 
latter may not disregard the advice of Ministers save for special 
reasons. In theory, the Finance Department does not initiate 
taxation, but only reports on proposals for fresh taxation 
emanating from the reserved or transferred half of the Executive. 
The Devolution Eules do not provide that it should take part 
in the allocation of revenues, which, as we have explained, is 
a matter for agreement between the two halves of the 
Government. 
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CHAPTEE 4 .— FISCAL DEVELOPMENTS SINCE THE 

EEFOEMS. 

Financial Stringency in tlie ProYinces, 

399, Along with the grant of fiaianciai autonomy and the 
assignmeiit of independent sources of revenue to the provinces 5 
responsibility for the adnimistration of all provincial services 
passed to the provincial Governments. It had been hoped thal 
the substantial initial surpluses which the provinces were ex- 
pected to get (according to the calculations on which the Meston 
scheme was based), would enable Ministers, when they took 
charge of transferred departments m 1920, to develop the 

nation-buiidmg ” services entrusted to them without the im- 
position of additional taxation, at any rate in the earlier years. 
Indeed, so great was the political importance attached to the 
obligation to leave each province with a reasonable margin for 
such development that the Meston Committee actually regarded 
it as a limiting consideration by which it was bound, and one of 
the grounds put forward m the Meston Eeport to justify its 
scheme of contributions was that it was thus possible to comply 
With the requirements of leaving each province with a surplus, 
and of inaugurating the new Councils without the necessity of 
resort to fresh taxation.”* Circumstances over which neither 
the Government of India nor the provincial Governments had 
any control rendered the realisation of these hopes impossible, 
India, like every other country that had taken part in the War, 
was at the time of the introduction of the Eeforms passing 
through an acute financial crisis It had for several years con- 
centrated its energies on the prosecution of the War, and develop- 
ments in all civil departments had been suspended or curtailed 
There was, consequently, during the first few years after the 
termination of the War, much reconstruction work to be done. 
Salaries had also to be increased to meet the increased cost of 
living, while the instability of the currency and the fluctuations 
of prices were factors which impeded industrial and commercial 
development and seriously disturbed the financial situation. The 
consequences of this combination of adverse circumstances will 
be evident from the following table, in which the estimates made 
by the Meston Committee in 1920 of the surpluses which would 
be left to the provinces under its scheme are contrasted with the 
actual provincial surpluses or deficits in the first complete year 
under the Eeforms, 1921-22. 


^ Meston Beport, para. 14 . 
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{In lakhs of rupees). 



Estimates hy Meston, 

Actual surplus (+) 


Committee of increased 

or deficits (—•) 


spending power gained 
hy the promnces under 
its scheme. 

tn 1921-22. 

Madras 

-f 228 

- 99 

Bombay ... 

+ 37 

- 191 

Bengal 

+ 41 

- 215 

United Provinces 

-f 157 

— 148 

Punjab 

4- 114 

- 171 

Burma 

+ 182 

4“ 14 

Bikar and Orissa 

+ 51 

- 15 

Central Provinces 

4- 30 

- 24 

Assam 

4* 27 

- 24 


Political OoBsequeaces of Financial Stringency. 

400. Tlie history of financial administration doring the first 
three years after the introduction of the Reforms is, therefore, 
largely that of the struggles of the central and provincial Govern- 
ments to establish financial equilibrium by drastic economy and 
recourse to additional taxation. Court fees, stamp duties, 
registration fees and the excise duties on liquors were increased 
in almost all the provinces, while at least three provinces 
seriously contemplated the levy of succession duties. Special 
committees and ofidcers in all the provinces made detailed 
enquiries into the expenditure of all departments. Consequently, 
so far from there being any marked development of the “ nation- 
building ” services entrusted to Ministers, expenditure on the 
transferred departments at the end of 1923-24 was actually less 
than in the year 1921-22. The following figures show the reduc- 
tion in the larger provinces : — 


Expenditure on transferred departments (in lakJis of 
rupees). 


1921-22. 1923-24. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 
Punjab 


428 

418 

561 

478 

352 

321 

352 

314 

307 

282 


It is not, therefore, surprising that in these years the financial 
arrangements, commonly, though not quite accurately, known 
as the Meston Settlement — and in particular the contributions 
to the Central Government — ^became the subject of bitter 
criticism by all the provinces. It is also easy to see how this 
acute financial stringency had its reactions upon the political 
situation. The majority Report of the Muddiman Committee 
declared that the difficulty arising from finance has formed one 
of the main obstacles to the success of the Reforms.”* The 


^ Report of Reforms Enqtiiiy Coimmttee, 1924, para. 56. 
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following passage in paragraph 53 of that Eeport indicates the 
views of some of the provincial Governments : 

The Madras Government refer to the deep sense of injustice felt with 
this settlement as (nutributiiig to the dissatisfaction felt at the working of 
the reforms scheme ; and they say that unless the financial embarrassments 
consequent thereon can be mitigated or removed, no changes whether in the 
direotion of extending the sphere of ministerial control or otherwise will 
result in material improvement. The Bombay Government say that they 
have never ceased to protest against this settlement ; complaints are bemg 
perpetually made that the departments controlled by Ministers are being 
starved ; and until the financial arrangements existing between the Govern- 
ments of India and of Bombay are readjusted, no hopes can be held out of 
the satisfactory working of the Act of 1919. The Bengal Government say 
that in, Bengal the Meston Settlement is one of the main defects in the 
constitution ; it stood condemned from the outset, and to this more than to 
any other cause, perhaps, may be attributed much of the discontent against 
the reforms, which prevails even among the more moderate element. Finally, 
the Aesam Government say that of all the remediable defects which have 
hampered the working of reforms, finance is the most important ; if even 
at this stage the Ministers could he given a surplus, however modest, an 
enormous improvement in the situation would result.” 

The Muddiman Committee further observed as follows : — 

“ It is due to it (i.e. the Meston Settlement) that Ministers have been 
unable to enter upon a policy of progressive development in the spheres of 
administration committed to their care. If they had been able to do so, 
they would have been able to provide an answer to those critics who have 
reiterated the allegation that the reforms were a sham, and they would also 
have been able to consolidate their position or else have been required to 
make way for other Ministers who could have enunciated a policy more 
acceptable to the councils which would mcidentally have assisted in the 
establishment of the responsibility of the Ministers to the councils.”’^ 

Situation of Central Finance. 

401. The Committee recommended a revision of the Meston 
Settlement as soon as a favourable opportunity occurred, and 
expressed the hope that it would be possible to reduce the 
provincial contributions at an early date. The financial 
embarrassments of the Central Government, however, were not 
at the time less serious than those of the provinces. For three 
successive years before the introduction of the Eeforms the 
accounts had revealed deficits aggregating over Es.55 crorea, 
while army expenditure, instead of decreasing after the 
termination of the War, was rapidly increasing. Indeed in 
1921-22 it amounted to Es.78 crores, which was a little more 
than the entire net revenue in that year of the Government of 
India, excluding the provincial contributions. The first budget 
of the Central Government under the reformed constitution in- 
cluded proposals for heavy additional taxation, mostly under 
customs duties. It was hoped that these new taxes would give 
a small surplus, but actually, owing to the depression in trade 
and the failure of the monsoon, there was again a big deficit 
of Es.28 crores. The additional taxation imposed in the follow- 
ing year included an increase in th e rates of income tax and 

* Report of Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, para. 56. 
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super taxj in the general customs duties and in the duties on 
sugar, machinery, matches and articles of luxury. There was 
still no promise of a balanced budget, and under insistent 
pressure from the Legislative Assembly, a Ccmimittee, presided 
over by Lord Inchcape, was appointed to scrutinize the expendi- 
ture of all the central departments. After an enquiry of more 
than two months, the Committee recommended retrenchment 
to the extent of over Es.l9 crores in the expenditure of the 
Central Government. Military expenditure, which had already 
been reduced to Es.65 crores in 1922-23, was cut down 
by over Es.9 crores, and by the doubling of the salt duty 
financial equilibrium was at last restored. The financial position 
improved so rapidly in the following years that Sir Basil Blackett, 
who took charge of India’s finances in 1923, was able not 
only to reduce the salt duty, but also to abolish the excise duty 
on cotton goods, which had been the subject of vehement attacks 
in India for nearly 30 years. And among the great financial 
reforms associated with his term of office was the gradual 
reduction and the final extinction in 1927-8 of the provincial 
contributions. 

But while every province gained relief by the ending of 
provincial contributions to central funds, the relief was exceed- 
ingly unequal. The defects of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
which at first were screened by these contributions, have now 
been fully revealed. In the second volume of our Eeport, Mr. 
Layton deals in greater detail* with the financial consequences 
of the Meston settlement, and in particular with the contention 
that it has unduly favoured the agricultural, at the expense 
of the industrial, provinces. 

Origin of Fiscal Convention. 

402. Developments in tariff policy require a more detailed 
treatment. We have in an earlier part of our Eeport t quoted 
the opinion expressed by the Joint Select Committee that 
the Secretary of State should not (save in exceptional circum- 
stances) intervene in matters of purely Indian interest when 
the Government and the Legislature were in agreement. Its 
examination of the question of the fiscal relations between India 
and other parts of the Empire, with reference to India’s position 
in the Imperial Conference, led to a more specific recommenda- 
tion on questions of fiscal policy. This part of the Eeport of 
the Joint Select Committee we must repeat here : 

“ Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her con- 
gnmers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she should have 
the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Canada and South Africa. In the opinion of the Committee, 
therefore, the Secretary of State should as far as possible avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and its Legislature are in 


^ Vol. II, Part Vm. 
f Part m. Chap. 6, para. 268 
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agreement and they th nk that Ms intervention, when it does take place 
should be limited to safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire 
or any fiscal arrangements within the Empire to wMch His Majesty’s Govern- 
meiit IS a party,” 

This racomnieESatioii was affirmed by the Home Govemment 
and now governs the relations between the Secretary of State 
for India and the Government of India. We may quote the 
words used by Mr. Montagu on 3rd March, 1921, in reply to a 
deputation from Lancashire on the Indian import duties on 
cotton, when he endorsed the principle laid down by the Joint 
Select Committee. He said — 

After that Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses and 
Lord Cnrzon’s promise in the House of Lords, it was absolutely impossible 
for me to interfere with the right which I believe was wisely given and which 
I am determined to maintain — to give to the Government of India the nght 
to consider the interests of India first, just as we, without any complamt 
from any other parts of the Empire, and the other parts of the Empire 
without any complamt from us, have always chosen the tariff arrangements 
which they think best fitted for their needs, thinking of their own citizens 
first.’’ 

The Secretary of State’s despatch of 30th June, 1921, formally 
put on record that he had, on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, accepted the principle recommended by the Joint Select 
Committee. 

The Fiscal Commission, 1922, 

403. One of the first results of the establishment of the fiscal 
convention was the appointment by the Government of India, on 
the suggestion of the non-official members of the Central Legis- 
lature, of a Committee 'Ho examine with reference to all the 
interests concerned the tariff policy of the Government of India, 
including the question of the desirability of adopting the principle 
of Imperial Preference.” This body, usually described as the 
Piscal Commission, consisted of four European business men and 
officials, Mr. Maynard Keynes, the well known economist, 
and seven Indians. Mr. Keynes was, however, unable to join the 
Commission and did not sign its report The pnncipal recom- 
mendation of the Commission was that the Government of India 
should definitely adopt a policy of protection to be applied with 
discrimination on certain lines indicated in the report. All 
claims for protection were to be examined by a Tariff Board, 
which was to consist of three members nominated by the 
Government, and which would also watch tEe operation of the 
tariff and advise the Government. In dealing with claims for 
protection, the Board was to satisfy itself that the industry 
possessed natural advantages, tEat it was not likely to develop 
without the help of protection and that it would eventually be 
able to face world-competition unprotected. On the question 
of Imperial Preference, the Commission recommended that no 
general system should be introduced but that the possibility of 
preferential duties on a limited number of commodities should 
be considered by the Indian Legislature after a prehminary 
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examination by the Tariff Board. There was a minute of dissent 
by five of the Indian members, who, while not disagreeing with 
the mam conclusions of the majority, emphasised the necessity 
for' unqualified protection as the best policy in the industrial 
interests of the country. 

The Tariff Board. 

404. The recommendations of the Fiscal Commission became 
the subject of a heated controversy between the various interests 
concerned, and the Legislative Assembly after a prolonged debate 
accepted the Government’s resolution, which was in the nature 
of a compromise, that India’s fiscal policy should be “ legiti- 
mately directed towards fostering the development of her 
industries.” A Tariff Board, consisting of two Indians with 
considerable experience in economic matters and a senior Euro- 
pean official, was immediately established, and it has ever since 
dealt with claims for protection put forward by particular 
industries. 

Since its constitution in 1924 , the Tariff Board has examined 
numerous applications for protection and, while recommending 
a protective tariff or a bounty in the case of some industries, has 
refused similar assistance to others. The Government has 
invariably accepted the conclusions of the Board on questions 
of fact, though it has not in every case accepted its specific 
recommendations. On the other hand, the Legislative Assembly, 
though overwhelmingly protectionist in its outlook, has not 
rushed blindly to the application of protective duties and has on 
occasions shown ” a determination that an industry claiming 
protection must prove its case The general political 

atmosphere and influences emanating from the fiscal history of 
India in the past have hindered developments towards Imperial 
Preference, but it is to be noted that the Legislature accepted 
in 1927 the recommendation of the Tariff Board that British 
iron and steel manufactures should be given a preference, though 
the proposal was justified on the merits of the case, rather than 
on any considerations of Imperial Preference. Proposals have 
just been adopted (April, 1930 ) to increase the duties on imported 
cotton goods, while providing a certain preference for some 
branches of British manufacture. 


^ India in 1924-25,” page 171. 
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CHAPTER 5.— PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF REVENUE AND 
HEADS OE EXPENDITURE. 

405. We have in the preceding chapters described the history 
and the salient features of the Indian fiscal system and have 
referred briefly to the pohtical consequences of the financial 
settlement introduced in 1920-21. To complete our picture of 
the system and to enable the problems discussed in the second 
volume to be viewed in correct perspective, we now proceed to 
give some description of the nature of the principal sources of 
revenue, central and provincial, and certain figures of present 
revenue and expenditure. 


(a) At the Centre. 

406. The main sources of income of the Central Government 
are, as we have explained, customs, income tax, salt duties, 
opium, railways and posts and telegraphs. The greater part of 
its expenditure is on defence. The management of railways and 
posts and telegraphs, as well as other central administration, 
falls to its charge. We give below the budget figuies under the 
principal heads of revenue and expenditure for the year 1929-30. 


(In ciores of rupees, a orore being £750,000 ; one orore=100 lakhs.) 


Revenue. 


Expenditure, 


Customs... 

... 61-22 

Income Tax 

... 16-60 

Sait 

... 6-36 

Opium (net) 

... 2-36 

Baiiwaye (net) ... 

... 6-25 

Currency and Mmt 

... 3-06 

Other receipts ... 

... 5-66 


Defence (net) 

66-10 

Debt charges (net) 

12-14 

Civil Administration 

12-67 

Loss on posts and tele- 


graphs and irrigation 

•33 

Other expenditure (in- 


cluding pensions and 


cost of revenue collec- 


tion) 

11-16 


91-39 91-39 


Central Revenurs. 

Customs. 

407. Customs duties (the yield from whicii is now more than 
the total revenue from all other central taxes) mclude export 
duties as well as import duties. The former are levied on jute, 
which IS an Indian monopoly, on rice and on hides and skins. 
Before the Mutiny, the general rate of import duties was per 
cent, on raw produce and 3| to 5 per cent, on manufactured 
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goods, the rates being doubled in the case of articles im- 
ported from countries other than the United Kingdom, The 
financial embarrassments of the Government after the Mutiny 
compelled it to raise the general rate to 7^^per cent., but the 
duty on cotton goods remained at 5 par cent. Controversy re- 
garding the cotton duties in the next decade led to their modifica- 
tion in 1879 and to the complete abolition in 1882 of all import 
duties, except on arms and liquors. India was a free-trade 
country until 1894, when a low tariff of 5 per cent, was imposed 
in the interests of revenue, and until the Great War customs 
duties did not occupy a very important place in the budget of the 
country, the yield in 1913-14 being only Es. 11.3 crores, i.e., a 
little more than a third of the total land revenue of the country. 
For the year 1929-30, on the other hand, the estimated revenue 
from customs duties actually exceeds the estimated revenue from 
land by over 40 per cent. The rapid development of this source 
of revenue is largely a result of the financial crisis in which the 
country was involved after the War. Although India has during 
recetit years definitely adopted a policy of what is called dis- 
criminating protection the tariff list (now a very complete one) 
was for the most part drawn up for revenue purposes. The 
general tariff rate is 15 per cent.. But there is a long schedule of 
'articles which are taxed at a lower rate, while certain classes of 
luxury goods pay at the rate of 30 per cent. 


Inoomb Tax. 

408. The most striking feature of the Indian income tax is 
the exemption granted to agricultural incomes by the Act of 
1886, which has continued ever since. We shall have occasion 
in our second volume to refer to this highly controversial point 
and to the effects of this exemption on Indian finances in 
general. It should be noted that, when income tax was first 
imposed by Mr, Wilson in I860,* agricultural incomes were not 
exempt, and the Government explicitly declared that the 
zemindar holding permanently settled land would be liable to 
any general tax, such as the income tax, that applied to all 
others, though he was exempt under the Permanent; Settlement 
Regulations from any special charge upon his land. The tax 
was levied at a very low flat rate before the War and yielded less 
than £2 millions in 1913-14. The present income tax is a 
graduated tax levied on all non-agricultural incomes exceeding 
Rs. 2,000 (£150), and there is in addition a super tax on incomes 
exceeding Rs. 50,000 (£3,760). The limits of exemption are 
generally considered to be too high, particularly for Indian 
conditions, but no deductions are allowed for families and no 
differentiation is made between earned and unearned incomes. 
The rates of income tax, which vary from 2| per cent, in the 
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case of an income of £150, to 10 per cent, in the case of incomes 
over £3,000, are very much lower than in England. The rate 
of super tax is as Jiigl®. as 38 per cent, in the case of the largest 
incomes. 

The tax on incomes has not proved as productive a source of 
revenue as in some other countries. The wealth of the country 
is, as we have observed, largely agncuiturai, and agricultural 
income escapes; and direct taxation is very unpopular among 
the trading and commercial classes and the extent of evasion 
difficult to measure. Since the rates were raised m 1922, the 
country has been passing through a serious industrial depression 
and the yield of the tax has decreased from Rs. 18.23 crores in 

1923- 24 to Rs. 16.6 crores in 1929-30 (budget estimate). 

Salt. 

409. The salt tax was not introduced either by the Govern- 
ment of India or by the East India Company; it was one of 
the taxes transferred to the Company with the Dewani of 
Bengal in 1765. In the earlier years, it was administered as a 
revenue monopoly. Although the monopoly has since been 
abolished and a system of excise substituted, the Government 
continues to manufacture a large quantity of salt. It was 
estimated that, in 1925, 35 per cent, of India’s needs was met by 
Government salt, and 30 per cent by foreign salt, while 35 
per cent, was manufactured by licensees, subject to payment of 
excise. The Report of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 

1924- 25, contains a full account of the history of the tax in 
paragraphs 164 to 180, together with a summary of the argu- 
ments which may be reasonably used for and against it The rate 
of duty has varied from time to time in 1888 it was Rs. 2.8 
per maund (82 lbs ) ; this was reduced to Rs» 2 in 1903, and to 
Re. 1 in 1907. The rate was raised to Rs. 1.4 in 1916, and to 
Rs. 2.8 in 1923. It was reduced again to Rs. 1.4 in 1924, and 
remains at this figure. The revenue produced by the salt tax 
is, as we saw in paragraph 406, between 6 and 6|- crores of 
rupees, i.e., about 3|- annas (4d.) per head per annum 

Opium. 

410. Opium is in India a monopoly of the Government, 
which controls production as well as distribution. Cultivation 
of the plant is prohibited except in licensed areas, and the 
licensee is required to sell the whole of his produce to the 
Government at a fixed price. The opium is made up in a 
Government factory under the control of the Central Government 
and is supplied at very nearly cost price to the provincial Govern- 
ments, who sell it to consumers through licensed vendors. The 
bulk of the central revenue is derived from exports to other 
countries, but this part of the revenue will soon be extinguished 
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•wing to international obligations undertaken by India. Export 
of opium IS now permitted only on the production of a certifi- 
cate from the Government of the importing couniiiy, and the 
Government of India has agreed to stop alF exports before the 
end of 1936. 


Eailways and Posts and Telegraphs. 

411. Of the two commercial undertakings of the Central 
Government, the Posts and Telegraphs Department is not im- 
portant from the revenue aspect. In fact, in the last three 
years, the accounts of this Department have disclosed a slight 
loss. 

The first railway lines in India were sanctioned in 1845, but 
it was not until after fche Mutiny that construction on a large 
scale was undertaken. There was at that time no private 
capital in India for railway development, and construction had 
to be carried out through the agency of English joint stock 
companies under contract with the State. The Secretary of 
State guaranteed a return of five per cent, on the capital outlay, 
but the surplus profits were shared with the State, which 
exercised a strict control over the expenditure and management 
of the railways. For many years, however, the railways were 
not remunerative, and imposed a considerable burden on Indian 
revenues. Ail the old guaranteed ” companies have since 
been purchased by the State, and the railway system of India is 
now almost entirely owned by the State, though the management 
in some cases continues to be through companies under a definite 
contract. 

The State railway system of India consists of over 40,000 
miles of railway, and the total capital outlay is more than £600 
millions. The administrative control of this huge organisation, 
one of the biggest in the world, is centralised under a Board, 
consisting of four members appointed by the Government. Under 
an arrangement sanctioned in 1924, railway finances were first 
separated from general finances. There is a definite annual con- 
tribution from the railways to the general revenues of the 
country of one per cent, of the capital outlay, and this is a 
first charge on the net receipts of the railways. In addition 
to this, a proportion, generally one-fifth, of the net surplus pro- 
fits is credited to general revenues, and the remainder trans- 
ferred to a railway reserve fund. 

Other. Soueobs of Central EevifiNUE. 

412. Of the other sources of revenue, only two need to be 
mentioned here, viz., the currency profits and tribute from 
certain Indian States The former consist mainly of the profits 
on the issue of currency notes, of which the Government has a 
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monopoly. We have already described how tiie lattor an es.* 
The total sum received by the Crown unda‘r tins last iitad 
amounts to about Es. 84 lakhs, or i;G3U,0i)tb 

# 

CeNTEAL EXPEXDiTrBE* 

Mm, 

413. The most striking feature on the expindituro ot the 
central budget is the very high proportion of tiic exj ondmiio on 
defence, which, under a scheme introduced in 11128 'ha-* boen 
stabilised for a period of 4 years at Hs. 55 cron's per \i\d\ This 
figure IS over 60 per cent, of the total central re\ tunics » and 
nearly a third of the total net central and provindui nwenues of 
the country taken together. We do not pro[H«sc to coauHieiii 
further here on the scale of military expenditure, for it will be 
necessary for us to discuss this, along with other aRperiH of 
defence, in connection with our treatment of tlie pruhlern of tiie 
Army in our second volume. 

Debt Chaeges. 

414. The next important item of expenditure is the interest 
on the funded and unfunded debt of India, which ainouiiO‘4 
at the end of 1928-29 to Es. 1074 crore^ (T805 niiliionen of 
this, Rs. 470 crores or £352 millions was contneted hi Jh^gland. 
The greater portion of this amount has been iiUlistnl for 
financing the construction and acquisition of railway.- and the 
carrying out of irrigation works, and the value of the pro(h!eti\e 
assets held against these obligations lias been esiirAated at 
Es, 873 crores (£655 millions). The unproductive debt, con- 
sisting principally of India’s contributions towards the expendi- 
ture on the Great War and the deficits in the post-war budgets 
of the Central Government, now amounts to only Tin 171 (*rores, 
ie,, £128 millions. India ovres this fortunate position to the 
adequate provision which its Finance Members have usually 
made for the reduction of debt. 

Civil Administbation. 

435 The annual amount spent by the Central Government on 
Civil Administration is over 12 J crores, or £9J millions »terling- 
This expenditme arises mainly in connection with the Govern- 
ment of India s direct adminisiration of five out of the six miiacfr 
provinces ^viz., the North-West Frontier Province, British 
Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Merwara, and the Andamans. (The 
Bixth, Coorg, as we have explained elsewhere, is in a different 
position.) The expenses of the Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment also fall under this head. To these main branches of 
expenditure must be added research, civil aTiation, 

meteorology, and other services included in the list of central 
subjects. 


* Para. 105 above. 
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(b) In the Provinces. 

PEOVINCIAL RbYENUB AND Exp^'ditdee. 

416. The following statement gives the estimated income anc 
expenditure for 1929-30 under the principal provincial heads 


IPEOYINCIAi EBYENUH AND EXPENDITDEB IN 1929-80 (BUDGET ESTIMATE). 
(In crores of rupees. One crore=* £760,000). 






United 



Bihar 

Central 



Madras. Bombay. 

Bengal. 

Pro- 

Punjab. 

Burma. 

and 

Pro- 

Assam 





vmces 


Orissa. 

Vinces. 


POITOATION AND 










Area - 










Population m millions 

42-3 

19-3 

46-7 

45-4 

20 7 

13 2 

34 0 

13*9 

7 6 

Area in thousands of 

142 8 

123 G 

76 8 

100*3 

99-8 

233-7 

83 1 

99* 0 

63 0 

sq. miles. 






Revenite •— 

Land Revenue 

6 21 

5-12 

3-24 

7-10 

2 82 

6-54 

1 76 

2-45 

1 24 

Excise 

5 54 

3-89 

2-25 

i-37 

1 30 

1-31 

1-91 

1*28 

•59 

Stamps 

2*50 

1 77 

4-22 

1 79 

1 21 

•71 

1 12 

•76 

•22 

Irrigation (net)* ... 

89 

•70 

15 

1 09 

4 50 

•22 

18 

-•02 


Eorests (gross) 

•59 

•73 

•33 

•69 

35 

1*76 

•11 

•58 

•40 

other Sources 

1 77 

3-51 

1-66 

1-16 

2-36 

2 01 

77 

•52 

•39 

Total Revenue ... 

17 56 

15 72 

11-85 

13-09 

12-54 

11 55 

5'85 

5 66 

2 84 

Expenditure • 










Eemrved. 










Land Revenue and 

2-78 

2-95 

^ 1-86 

2 37 

1 57 

1-68 ' 

1 02 

‘ 1*03 1 

60 

General Adminis- 
tration 



1 







Police 

Jails and Justice . . 

2-01 ! 

1 79 

* 2*17 

1-71 

1-22 

1*61 1 

•85 

•62 

•30 

1 33 

1 00 , 

, 1-49 

1 14 

1 07 

1-05 i 

•62 

44 

•17 

Other reseived ex- 
penditure (luclud- 
ing debt charges, 

3 05 1 

4 66 j 

2 37 

1 

3-29 

: 2 20 

1 83 

1-16 

1 06 

1 18 

pensions, etc ). 



1 





1 


Total 

10 07 

10 32 

i 7 89 

8-51 

6 06 

6 17 i 

1 3 64 

i 3 15 ' 

' 2 15 

Transferred, 






1 




Education 

2*57 

2 04 

1-38 

1 91 

1-07 

1 27 

89 

57 

32 

Medical relief and 

1-41 

91 

98 

•66 * 

81 

05 

52 

22 ^ 

•22 

public health. 




1 





Civil woiks . 

2 13 

1 30 

•84 

49 

1 06 

1-90 ' 

' 53 

S7 

07 

Other transieiied ex- 

1 53 

1 43 

•89 

•82 

1 29 

1*89 

1 -54 

40 

•22 

penditure. 

1 






1 



Total 

{ 7*64 

5-68 

1 4 04 

3 88 

5 43 

5-21 

2-48 

2 12 

83 

Total expenditure 

17-71 

16-00 

11*93 

12 39 

11 49 

11 38 

1 6-12 

1 

5-27 

2 98 


* Interest on capital outlay lias not l>een deducted, 
t " Public Works is a reserved subject in Assam. 


Land Kbvenue. 

417. The land roYenue system has already been described ii 
some detail in Chapter 2 above, and we shall confine on 
remarks here to the main tendencies in the development of thi 
important source of revenue since the Eeforms. With th 
considerable widening of the franchise, agricultural interest 
have dominated the provincial legislatures, and land revenue ha 
excited more interest and criticism than almost any othe 
sphere of administration. Nor has the controversy been confine 
to the arena of the legislative councils. In at least two case 
(the agrarian disturbances in the United Provinces in 1921 an 

* Paras. 378-385. 
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the Bardoli campaign in Bombay in 1928), opposition to land 
revenue policy has expressed itself in a form that threaieiied a 
complete breakdowp of authority. 

Land revenue is in many provinces levied by executive action, 
v^ithont any statutory limitation of the rates or any statutory 
regulations regarding methods of assessment. There are obvious 
objections to this form of taxation, and the Joint Select Com- 
mittee in 1919 expressed the opinion that “ the ^imposition, of 
new burdens should be gradually brought more within the pur- 
view of the Legislature,” and advised a closer regulation by 
statute of the process of revising the land revenue assessments. 
Tins advice is easier to give than to follow. The practical 
difficulties of giving effect to this recommendation have been 
overcome in only two provinces (the United Provinces and the 
Punjabj : j.Q the other provinces where land settlement is not 
” permanent,” the process of resettlement is still controlled by 
executive action. 

Under steady pressure of elected representatives of the legisla- 
tive councils, and of such public opinion as exists outside, the 
land revenue is rapidly ceasing to be an elastic source of revenue. 
Increases at resettlements have been hmited in Madras to 18f per 
cent., and the percentage of the net assets taken in the shape of 
land revenue has been reduced in the United Provinces from 
one-half to a maximum of 40 per cent. , while the period between 
resettlements has been lengthened in more than one province. 
Although prices and land values have risen enormously since the 
beginning of the War, the total land revenue of India has risen 
by less than 9 per cent, since 1913-14, and a portion of even 
this rise is attributable to the extension of cultivation rather 
than to revisions of assessment. 

Excise. 

418. An excise duty is levied in India upon a number of in- 
toxicants and narcotics, but mainly owung to administrative 
difficulties, it has not yet been possible to impose a duty on home- 
grown tobacco. The systems of excise tend towards a State 
monopoly and have certain features which are not found in most 
Western countries. The duty varies from place to plaoe, and is 
norm ally fixed by the Executive and not by the legislature 
There is a complete separation of the privileges of manufacture 
and sale, and of licences for the sale of one intoxicant from those 
for the sale of another. In many provinces the licences for 
retail sale are generally disposed of by public auction, and the 
licensee has the monopoly of sale over a defined area. Except in 
the ease of imported liquor, there is also a strict limitation of the 
quantity which an individual may possess : the object of this is 
strictly to limit consumption off licensed premises. The ordin- 
ary spirit consumed in the country, which contributes the 
bulk of the excise revenue, is plain spirit distilled from sugar 
or some other base, and under the excise regulations it is required 
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to be sold at the strength at which it is issued from the distillery. 
The duty is collected at distilleries situated at suitable centres, 
or at wholesale warehouses, at rates which may vary according to 
the circumstances of the locality m which it^is consumed. The 
distiller is usually given a monopoly for a term of years for the 
shops in fixed areas at rates determined by competition. 

The temperance movement has alwa 3 ’’s been strong in India, 
for Muhammadans, and most of the Hindu communities, are 
prohibited by religion or by social usage from drinking alcoholic 
liquors. In the last year before the introduction of the Eeforms, 
there were only 48,388 liquor shops in the whole of British 
India, i.e., an average of one shop for every 22 square miles. 

Beginning with the non-cooperation campaign of 1921-22, the 
temperance movement has developed into a definite demand for 
prohibition which has become an important political issue. There 
would be special administrative difficulties in enforcing pro- 
hibition in the peculiar circumstances of India, because of the 
ease with which liquor can be produced from palm-trees. There 
has been on the part of Ministers a growing realisation of this 
fact in recent years. The revenue from excise has been 
stationary or actually diminishing, and most provincial Govern- 
ments are anticipating a fail in the next decade. 

Other Sources of Provincial Ebvbnub. 

419. The principal feature of the revenue from stamp duties is 
the large proportion derived from judicial stamps. In Bengal, 
of the yield under the head of Stamps in 1928-29 (which was 
more than the revenue from any other single source in that year) , 
nearly two-thirds was from litigation. 

Some of the irrigation systems of India owed their first 
beginnings to pre-British rule, but it is under British initiative 
that the biggest developments have taken place. The total 
area artificially irrigated in 1926-27 was nearly 48 million acres, 
of which over 21 millions was from government works, and the 
total capital outlay on these works at the end of 1927-28 was 
over Es.lll crores (£83 J millions). Many of the irrigation works 
in India were constructed as a protection against famine. These 
“ protective works are maintained at a loss, but they are 
indirectly beneficial, since they avoid expenditure of a more 
wasteful kind on measures of famine relief. The practice in 
respect of charges for Irrigation varies from province to province. 
In Burma, Sind and the greater portion of Madras, land revenue 
includes the charge for inigation. In the other provinces, a 
separate charge is made for the supply of water from Govern- 
ment irrigation works, and the rate varies generally with the 
nature of the irrigation work and of the crop grown. 

The revenue from forests is the most important of the re- 
maining sources of provincial income. It is mainly derived from 
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the sale of timber and other produce of Government forests In 
Burma, however, “ royalties ” on rubber, lac and other forest 
produce are levied in a form which renders them indistm- 
Lishable from expert duties. The “ forest royalties are levied 
only on forest produce exported from the province and are 
collected by the central customs officers at the ^rts. The 
justification for this peculiar arrangement lies in the tact that 
practically the whole of the produce is exported and the geo- 
graphical features of the country make it very difficult to collect 
the royalties in any other shape. 

In certain provinces there are taxes on amusements such as 
cinemas and race-courses. Registration fees are another head of 
provincial revenue. But these subordinate sources are not of 
sufficient importance to require special description. 


Provincial Expendituke. 

420. On the expenditure side the principal feature that attracts 
attention is the very small expenditure, considering the ground 
to be covered, on education and the medical services. The subject 
of education we have reserved for separate treatment."*^ ^ Medical 
relief and sanitation have attracted considerable attention since 
the Reforms, and the expenditure on these services has risen 
from Es. 383 lakhs in 1921-22 to Rs. 573 lakhs m 1929-30.^ The 
facilities for medical relief are still, however, deplorably inade- 
quate. The total number of hospitals and dispensaries, public and 
private, in 1926-27 (the latest year for which we have accurate 
figures) for the whole of British India, was only 4,205 for a 
population of 247 millions. 


* Part VI below. 
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CHAPTBE 6.— THB SYSTEM OB FINANCIAL CONTEOL, 
ParliameEtary Intervention in Indian Mairs* 

4*21 . Tile circumstances which resulted in direct Parliamentary 
intervention m Indian afiaixs in the latter haK of the eighteenth 
century are well known. Parliament had, indeed, as early as 
1698, imposed statutory restrictions on the Company’s boiTow- 
ings in England, but it would seem that its object was to protect 
the privileges of the Bank of England rather than the revenues of 
India, It was not until seventy years later, when its attention 
was attracted to Indian affairs by the growing financial embar- 
rassments of the Company, that Parliament decided to take a 
more direct measure of control over the Company’s affaire. 
When it sanctioned a loan in 1773, it imposed a limit on the 
Company’s dividends and compelled it to submit its accounts to 
the lieasury. In 1784 a Board of Control was established, con- 
sisting of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a Secretary of State 
and four other Privy Councillors. The Piesjdeiit of the iloard 
of Control soon came, in practice, to eKercise all its powers : 
he was the forerunner of the Secretary of State for India, 
and his office was a Cabinet post, the holder of which changed 
with the Government. The curious system of dual control 
which resulted need not be desciibed here.'^ It is enough to 
say that Parliament was thus provided with a machinery for 
continuous supervision over Indian affairs ; and the subsequent 
renewals of the Charters in 1793, 1813, 1833 and 1853 were pre- 
ceded by most exhaustive enquiries into the financial administra- 
tion of the territories entrusted to the Company. 

The Act of 1858. 

422 With the assumption by Parliament, after the Mutiny, 
of direct responsibility for the administration of India, the 
Secretary of State for India replaced the President of the Board 
of Control, and with him was associated a Council, the constitu- 
tion, functions and powers of which we have described elsewhere, t 
The Secretary of State was given statutory authority to ‘‘ super- 
intend, direct and control ” all acts relating to the revenues of 
India. These revenues were formally vested in the Crown, 
and the entire responsibility for the control of expenditure wai 
placed by statute on the Secretary of State in Council. Indeed, 
so complete was, and is, the transfer of authority to the Council 
that even Parliament could not, without first amending the 
Act, direct any expenditure to be incurred from Indian revenues, 
which a majority of the Council de< lined to sanction. Without 
prejudice to this requirement, it is further provided that expendi- 
ture from Indian revenues on military operations beyond the 
external frontiers of India cannot be incurred without the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament. Moreover, all sterling loans 

See “ The India Office,*’ by Sir Malcolm Seton, pp. 13 et sm, 
t Part II, Ch. 11 
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raised by tiie Secretary of State ai-e regarded as requiring the 
authority of an Imperial statute. The former limitation owes 
its origin to an am^dment to the Government of India Bill of 
1858, moved by Mr. Gladstone, while the latter is based on the 
view that the ancient restriction imposed on the Company in 
1698 survives to limit the powers of the Secretary of State. The 
Government of India Act itself contains no specific provision 
requiring Parliamentary sanction, in the form of legislation, for 
Indian loans raised in this country, nor is any such procedme 
observed in the case of loans raised by other Governments 
within the Empire, e.g. , by the Crown Coiomes whose loan 
operations are conducted through the Crown Agents in London. 
The practice in the case of Indian stocks may have enabled 
India to obtain money on cheaper terms. The Trustee Acts 
authorise the investment of trust funds in any stock issued by 
the Secretaiy of State for India and charged on Indian revenues, 
or in any securities on which the interest in sterling is payable 
out of, and charged on, the revenues of India, just as trustees 
are permitted to invest in stocks authorised under the Colonial 
Stock Act, i.e., stocks in respect of which the strict conditions 
prescribed by the British Treasury have been observed. But 
in neither case is there any Parliamentary guarantee, and it is 
obvious from the reactions of prices of Indian stocks to changing 
political conditions in India that the British investor values 
them in the light of India’s credit. 

Qualifications to control of Secretary of State in Council. 

423. The control of the Secretary of State in Council over 
Indian finances remained absolute until the introduction of the 
Eeforms, though considerations of administrative convenience 
and requirements of promptitude in the transaction of public 
business had necessitated, almost from the very beginning, a very 
wide delegation to the authorities in India. In practice, he 
issued a “resolution,” amended from time to time, indicating 
precisely the limits of expendituie which the Governor-General 
m Council could incur without previous reference to him, while 
the Government of India in its tmm by means of elaborate codes 
and regulations maintained a ngid control over provincial ex- 
penditure. All proposals for provincial or central taxation 
required his previous sanction, and no loan could be raised in 
India by the Government without his consent. The central 
budget, which down to 1920 included not only the direct trans- 
actions of the Government of India, but also those of the pro- 
vinces, received his approval before it was presented to the 
Legislature. 

The establishment of a measure of responsibility in the pro- 
vinces under the Eeforms involved a partial control of the Execu- 
tive by the^ provincial legislatures, and this control largely mani- 
fests itself in connection with finance. The gi*eater opportunities 
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of influencing the Executive, with which the provincial and 
central legislatures were provided, have rendered inevitable a 
considerable abatement of the control hitherto exercised by 
Parliament and the Secretary of State. We #hall in the following 
paragraphs first explain the process by which the central and 
provincial legislatures exercise their influence over finance, and 
then describe the nature of the powers which the Secretary of 
State still retains, and the machinery through which he makes 
his control over Indian financ’al administration effective and 
discharges his statutory responsibilities, 

(a) Control of Indian Finance hy the Legislatures 

of India. 

424. The system of control by Indian legislatures over finance, 
established by the Government of India Act, 1919, is, in its 
essential features, very similar to that of the British system 
on which it is bo largely modelled. Indeed, there has even been 
a tendency to copy features which are not necessarily of general 
application but have their origin in some incident in British 
parliamentary history. Corresponding to our Estimates Com- 
mittee, there are, attached to the central and provincial legis- 
latures, Standing Finance Committees, whose principal function 
18 to scrutinise proposals for fresh expenditure and suggest 
economies. The Finance Member, like the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, opens his budget with a detailed survey of the 
financial position, and in the Central Legislature (though not in 
the provinces) it is the practice to vote certain taxes annually. 
The demands of the Government for supply m respect of certain 
services are presented to the legislatures annually in the form 
of motions to be voted upon, though other items of expenditure, 
such as debt charges, army expenditure, salaries of certain high 
officials and services, are not: subject to vote.* Finally, there 
is an elected Committee on Public Accounts, which considers 
the report of the Auditor-General and through which the legis- 
latures satisfy themselves that the money voted by them has 
been satisfactorily spent. 

Standing Finance Committees. 

425. The institution of standing committees of the legis- 
lature, attached to the various departments of the central and 
provincial Governments, owes its origin to the recommendation 
contained in paragraphs 235 and 285 of the Montagu-Ghelmsford 
Eeport. The authors of the Keport clearly recognised the limita- 
tions under which such bodies could work and stated that their 
object was to familiarise elected members of the legislatures 
with the process of administration and to make the relations 
between the Executive and the legislature more intimate. The 
committees were, in their view, to be purely advisory and they 


See the statutory list set out above, p. 170 (Part II, chap. 8, para. 179). 
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were not to have any administrative control of departments. 
Fears were expressed at the time that, once these committees 
were instituted, it would be difficult to restrict them to pui’ely 
advisory functions, that, as had happened in other countries 
where the committee system flourished, the tendency for these 
bodies would be to grow into a rival executive. The proposal, 
however, received the support of the Government of India and 
most Oi the provincial Governments and was endorsed by the 
Joint Select Committee in the following terms : — 

** The Committee think that it may often greatly assist the political 
education of India if standing committees of the legislative bodies are 
attached to certain departments of Government, but they only express this 
opinion on the understanding that the appointment of such committees, 
their composition and the regulations which govern their procedure, shall 
be matters wholly and exclusively within the discretion of the Governor- 
General or of th ‘ Governor as the case may be.” 

426. The standing committees for finance with which we 
are concerned here have probably exercised a greater influence 
over Government policy and administration than similar com- 
mittees attached to other departments. Bengal and Bihar and 
Oris&a have had no such committees for finance ; while in Assam 
a committee has only recently been constituted, though an in- 
formal committee of the Legislative Council has every year 
advised the Government on new schemes of expenditure. In the 
other provinces these committees came into existence very early, 
but since their constitution and powers were left wholly to the 
discretion of the Governor, the nature of their work and the 
rang© of their influence over administration and policy have varied 
considerably in the different provinces. They have invariably 
been presided over by the Finance Member and have contained 
a majority of members elected by the legislative council. Their 
ordmaiy functions are generally to scrutinise proposals for new 
expenditure, to advise on supplementary estimates, and to con- 
sider and initiate proposals for retrenchment. 

In practice, however, in all the provinces, except Bombay, the 
committee has exercised veiy much wider powers and has had 
considerable ofjportumties of influencing and controlling the 
administration. In at least three provinces, the committee has 
normally been consulted on proposals for the imposition of addi- 
tional taxation. In the Central Provinces, it advises the Govern- 
ment on matters such as loans, while m Madras it has very 
largely determined the distiibution of the surplus revenues 
between the transferred and re&ferved halves of the Government 
(a matter which, we may observe, is one for agreement between 
the tw^o halves of the Government), In almost all, there has been 
a distinct tendency to encroach on the sphere of administrative 
policy, but the provincial Governments concerned, so far from 
being perturbed by this development, are satisfied that the com- 
mittees have served a useful purpose and have proved to be very 
valuable institutions. 
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Tile Standing Finance Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
has always remained a purely advisory body and has confined 
its activities to an examination of new proposals for expenditure 
to be subsequently voted by the Assembly. The Executive^ 
however, has rarely, if ever, ignored its advice, nor has the 
Assembly ever dissented from its views. The Committee, the 
Government of India considers, “ has usually, taken a reasonable 
and intelligent view of its duties ” and has helped to familiarise 
the elected members and the public with the details of financial 
administration. 

Estimates and Supply. 

427. After the estimates of revenue and expenditure of the 
Central Government have been finally approved by the Governor- 
General in Council, they are laid before the Assembly on the 
occasion when the Finance Member makes his Budget speech, 
which may or may not include proposals for new taxation. 
This procedure, it will be observed, difiers somewhat from the 
order of events followed in the British Parliament, where not 
only the presentation but the voting of part of the estimates is 
preliminary to the opening of the Budget. Indeed the word 
“ budget ” is often used in the political phraseology of India to 
refer to proposals for spending rather than to proposals for rais- 
ing money. The Finance Member’s statement is followed by a 
general discussion covering the whole field of administration, but 
no motion is moved at this stage, nor does the discussion go into 
many details. The debate is, however, important, for it furnishes 
the Legislature with its only opportunity of criticising the 
revenue estimates and the loan policy of the Government of 
India. 

At the next stage, the demands of the Government for supply 
are presented to the Assembly in the form of a series of motions. 
The number of days allotted to discussion is limited, and the 
items selected for debate are chosen by arrangement with the 
opposition leaders, the rest of the votes being put without 
debate. As we have already observed, an important feature of 
the Indian system is the division of expenditure into “ voted ” 
and “ non-voted ” items. The Governor-General is given dis- 
cretion under the Act to throw open non-votable heads of 
expenditure to discussion by either Chamber, and in practice 
he has invariably allowed the Assembly to discuss them. More- 
over a practice has grown up by which it is possible to attack 
non-votable expenditure by moving a “ cut ” in the voted 
expenditure ancillary to it. For instance, expenditure on defence 
is classified as non-votable, but, m practice, Ai*my policy and 
expenditure may be criticised by moving a reduction in the ex- 
penditure proposed to be voted for the secretarial establishment 
of the Army Department. 

We have explained elsewhere that the refusal of the 
Assembly to vote a demand put before it is not necessarily effec- 
tive, as the Governor-General in Council has the right, which 
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has been exercised on many occasions, of restoring a ‘‘ cut 
made by the Assembly, if he is satisfied that such a course is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities. Jjjmg^ at the 
back of these elabcf’ate provisions is a reserve power which can 
only be used in cases of emergency. In such cases, the Governor- 
General, without reference to any other body, has power to 
authorise such expenditure as may, m his opinion, be necessary 
for the safety or tranquillity of British India. 

Provincial procedure as regards estimates and supply follow h 
the same lines. Here again, the Government’s proposals for 
expend] tui'c under varions heads are laid before the Legislative 
Council at the time when the Finance Member presents his 
Budget. After the budget statement there is first a general 
discussion, and then demands for supply are taken up and dealt 
with. The proportion of ‘‘ voted ” to “ non -voted ” expenditure 
18 considerably larger than at the Centre. We have described 
elsewhere^ the Governor’s powers of restora'-ion, which differ 
according as the rejected demand relates to a I'eserved or a 
transferred subject. 

The Finance Bill. 

428. At Delhi, there is an annual Finance Bill. It is formally 
introduced at the time of the Finance Member’s budget speech, 
though it is not discussed or voted upon until after the estimates 
Eave been passed or certified. It is a remarkable circumstance 
that ail the central taxes of India, except the tariff, are voted 
annually — even postal rates. In the provinces, on the other 
band, there is no annual Finance Bill. The pitch of land 
assessment remains constant for a long period of years and, in 
any case, is not fixed by legislative vote ; other taxation depends 
upon permanent statutes 

It IS a little difficult to understand why there should be an 
annual Finance Bill requiring to be passed by the Central Legis- 
lature. Neither the Government of India Act, nor tBe Eules 
framed under it, make such an annual Act constitutionally 
necessary It owes its origin to an amendment to the Taxation 
Bill of 1921, which sought to limit the operation of the Bill to 
one year. The non-official member who moved this amendment 
explained that his object was to establish a convention similar 
to that m force in the House of Commons. The Government 
accepted the amendment, except in respect of the customs 
tariff. 

The Indian practice was thus avowed to be an attempt to 
follow the British model, but the copy goes much further than 
the original, and the special reasons for adopting this course 
in Britain do not necessarily exist elsewhere. In England, it 
became customary to move the levying of one direct tax (income 
tax) and one indirect tax (tea) annually, partly as emphasising 
the constitutional need for the annual meeting of Parliament, 


^ Part 11, Chap. 4, para. 155. 
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and partly in order to have two sources of revenue readily 
available for annual adjustment. Now that there is no tax on 
tea, income tax is the only tax which requires annual renewal. 
Indeed, a single Einance Bill contaming alt the financial enact- 
ments of the year is quite modern. It was the plan adopted 
by Mr. Gladstone in 1861, when the House of Lords rejected the 
Bill abolishing the paper duties. Annual taxes are not needed 
in India either to establish the rights of the Legislative Assembly 
against the Council of State, or to secure the annual meeting 
of the Legislature. It is quite usual in the written con- 
stitutions of overseas legislatures to provide for this expressly, 
and already section 67a of the Government of India Act appears 
to make an annual meeting of the Indian Legislature obligatory. 

Public Accounts Committees, 

429. On the activities of the Pubhc Accounts Committee of 
the Legislative Assembly and the provincial councils it is not 
necessary for us to say much, for its functions and powers are 
"^very similar to those of the corresponding Committee of the 
House of Commons, and it works on precisely the same lines 
as our Committee does Here. For the Central Committee eight 
members are elected on the principle of proportional represen- 
tation, while three are nominated by the ^vernment. The 
Chairman is the Finance Member, and not, as is customary at 
Westminster, a member of the Opposition. This feature of its 
constitution may sometimes have embarrassing results, for the 
Committee has to deal with financial irregularities in all the 
departments of the government, including those for whicE the 
Finance Member is directly responsible. 

The primary functions of the Committee, like those of our 
Committee here, are to scrutinise the annual report of the Auditor- 
General on audit and appropriation, and to satisfy itself that 
the money voted by the legislature has been spent within the 
scope of the demand. In practice, however, the Committee 
has exercised its powers in respect of non-voted as well as voted 
expenditure. Thus the Committee deals with the Auditor- 
General’s report as to any irregularities or extravagance in 
military expenditure, but m this case the report is examined in 
the first instance by a small ad hoc committee consisting solely 
of officials. The Public Accounts Committee has, however, no 
executive powers. It can point out irregularities or improprieties/ 
and record its findings and recommendations, but it cannot issue 
any orders or disallow any items of expenditure. 

The report of the Committee is presented to the Assembly, 
but there has been no general desire to discuss it. The report 
is too technical to be of interest to the majority of the 
members of the Assembly, and in practice any action taken on 
the report is on the initiative of the Government. The actual 
deliberations of the Committee, however, receive a great deal 
of publicity, and its scrutiny of expenditure, according to the 
Government of India, “ is jealous, detailed, and enthusiastic.” 
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It is generally recognised that the Committee has proved itself 
both industrious and efficient and it has notably enlarged 
the authority of the Assembly. 

The constitution^ functions, and powers of the provincial 
Public Accounts Committees are very similar to those of the 
Central Committee. Their working has not attracted as much 
attention as that of the Central Committee, owing to the fact 
that they were slower to realise their duties and responsibilities. 
Some of them have already done very valuable work, and with 
the growing recognition of the importance of the functions 
assigned to them, they are developing into efficient and useful 
institutions. 

(b) Control of In d ian Finance by the Secretary ol State in 

Council. 

(i) In the Provinces. 

430. With the establishment of responsible government m 
certain spheres of provincial administration, control over expen- 
diture on the transferred semces has definitely passed to the 
provincial legislatures. The Secretary of State has not, however, 
completely divested himself of the responsibility for expenditure, 
even on transferred departments. For no proposal for the 
appropriation of funds in a province may, under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, be made except on the recommendation of 
the Governor. The Devolution Pules require the previous sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council to certain proposals for 
expenditure in respect of transferred subjects before they are 
included in a grant, as, for instance, for the creation of perma- 
nent appointments normally held by members of All-India 
services. 

As regards provincial reserved subjects, there has been a con- 
siderable relaxation of control by the Secretary of State in 
Council, but the delegation of powers continues to be by means 
of executive orders, embodied in what is commonly known as the 
Provincial Audit Resolution, issued by him in virtue of the powers 
conferred on him by the Act. The principal items of reserved 
exjienditure which require his sanction are the pay and 
allowances of All-India services, the expenditure of Governors, 
the revision of establishments involving an annual expenditure 
exceeding a certain limit and capital expenditure on irrigation 
and other public works estimated fco cost more than Rs. 50 lakhs. 
In practice, the control is exercised through the Government of 
India which, in forv^^arding the proposals to the Secretary of 
State, offers its criticisms and suggestions. 

In a previous chapter we referred to the importance which the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report attached to the financial autonomy 
of the provinces, and described the nature of the control, strictly 
regulated by statute, exercised by the Central Government over 
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provincial taxation. The budgets of provincial Governments 
are not now submitted either to the Government of India or to 
the Secretary of State for approval before^they are presented 
to the provincial legislatures, but provincial solvency is ensured 
by the indirect method of control over provincial borrowings. 
Before 1920, the provinces were never accorded the privilege of 
raising loans m the open market, and they invaziably boiiow^ed 
the money they requn^ed from or through the Central Govern- 
ment. With the introduction of the Reforms, they have acquired 
considerable freedom, but their borrowings are regulated by 
statutory rules. No loan may be raised by a provincial Govern- 
ment outside India without the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, or within India without the approval of the Central 
Government, and provincial borrowing is restricted to certain 
puFfioses specified m the rules, viz., capital expenditure on 
projects of lasting public utility, famine relief and repa>ment of 
previous loans or advances. Some provinces have resorted to 
borrowing in the open market, but the bulk of provincial 
borrowings has been from the Central Government which, 
through the medium of the Provincial Loans Fund established 
in 1925, regulates the terms and conditions, the rate of interest 
and the period of amortisation of all advances to the provinces. 
Whatever be the machinery adopted, the necessity for some co- 
ordinating agency in a country with a limited market for 
bon’owing, such as India, is generally recognised. 

Regulation of provincial borrowings thus provides the Secre- 
tary of State and the Central Government with an effective 
instrument of control, by which the financial stability of the 
provinces is secured. As statutory custodian of the balances of 
provincial Governments, the Central Government is armed with 
additional powers, by the exercise of which provincial over- 
drawing can be prevented The Central Government may, with 
the previous sanction of the Secretary of State in Council, 
prescribe the procedure to be followed in the payment of 
money into and the withdrawal, transfer, and disbursement of 
money from the public account. It has further the power to 
require provincial Governments so to regulate their programmes 
of expenditure as not to reduce the balance at their credit below 
a stated figure, and to make their orders effective by the restric- 
tion of issues. Interest charges have also priority over all other 
charges on provincial revenues, save only the statutory contribu- 
tions to the Ceutral Government. 

(ii) At the Centre. 

431. Over the financial administration of the Central Govern- 
ment the Secretary of State still maintains a control more rigid 
than over any other sphere of administration, except perhaps 
defence and foreign relations. Indeed, although there has been 
a general tendency for his control to be relaxed, the Government 
of India would, we think, contend that on some occasions in the 
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past tile directions of the Secretary of State on some financial 
qnestioBB have I'educed the Government of India to the position 
of a subordinate agency. Large powers of expenditure have been 
delegated to the Government of India, but as in the case of 
provincial reseiwed subjects, the previous sanction of the Secre- 
tary of State in Council is required in a limited number of cases 
specified in the Central Audit Eesolution. The budget pro- 
posals, particularly those affecting taxation, are invariably sub- 
mitted to him and his orders obtained befoi'e the Budget is 
presented to the Central Legislature. In the case of taxes which 
fail within the scope of the fiscal convention, however, he merely 
offeis his observations, but does not interfere when the Govern- 
ment of India and the Legislature are in agreement. The Sec- 
retary of State also controls the management of the Gold Stand- 
ard and the paper currency reserves, the policy with regard to 
exchange and currency, and all borrowings in England and in 
India. 

The Auditor-General. 

432. We have described the nature of the control exercised by 
the Secretary of State and his Council over the financial adminis- 
tration of India and have referred to the numerous devolutions 
of power by means of statutory rules and executive orders to 
authorities m India. It is clear that if the control is to be 
effective, there must be an agency m India independent of the 
Executive and res|x>n8ible to the Secretary of State for seeing 
that the Governments do not act in excess of the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Statute or the executive orders of the 
Secretary of State. The officers on whom this responsibility 
rests are the Auditor-General and his staff, one of whose principal 
functions is to see that the line of demarcation between the 
powers of the Secretary of State and the authorities in India is 
maintained. He is an officer appointed directly by the Secietary 
of State in Council and holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 
He is the final audit authority in India, and thongh not in any 
sense a seiwant of the legislatures, he is an important part of the 
machinery through which the legislatures enforce regularity 
and economy in the administration of public finance. It is his 
reports on the appropriation accounts that the Public Accounts 
Committees consider, and he or his representative attends all 
meetings of the Committees and guides their deliberations 

The accounts of the expenditure from Indian revenues in 
England are not, however, audited by the Auditor-General in 
India, but by an auditor in this country appointed by His Majesty 
by warrant under His Sign Manual, countersigned' by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. His reports are laid before both Houses 
of Parliament, but are not submitted to the Indian legislatures, 
although a portion of the expenditure incurred in England is 
voted by them. 

The Auditor-General has thus a dual responsibility to the Secre- 
tary of State on the one hand and to the Indian legislatures on the 
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other. A peculiar feature of the Indian financial system imposes 
on him a third function. The compilation of accounts and their 
audit are, except m provinces in which the Secretary of State m 
Council has declared otherwise, entrusted if> the same agency, 
the Indian Audit Department. The Auditor-General is, there- 
fore, responsible not only for audit, but also for the preparation 
of the accounts he audits. He is, in fact, the officer who is statu- 
torily responsible for the compilation of the accounts which the 
Secretary of State is required to lay before both Houses of 
Parliament every year. The explanation of this anomalous 
combination of duties (a relic of the highly centralised system of 
administration which obtained in India before 1920) lies in the 
transitional nature of India's constitutional and administrative 
arrangements. Audit and accounts have already been separated 
in several departments of the Government of India and in 
the United Provinces, and the extension of this financial reform 
to other provinces, which was strongly recommended by the 
Muddiman Committee of 1924, has been hindered only by con- 
sideration of the cost involved. 
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PART VI.-THE GROWTH OF EDUCATION. 

Appoiatmeat of Aaxiliary Oommittee. 

433. We have been specially charged by our terms of refer- 

ence to report on the growth of education. To survey the whole 
field of education throughout British India in all its branches 
and aspects would require many volumes, but we interpret our 
dut}’ in this respect as limited by the general scope and purpose 
of our main enquiry. We have regarded ourselves, therefore, 
as primarily concerned wdth education and its organisation in 
relation to political and constitutional conditions and poten- 
tialities of progress. 

Under the authority conferred on us by our Warrant of 
Appointment, we delegated the work of conducting a special 
enquiry on this subject to an Auxiliary Committee, presided 
over by Sir Philip Hartog, which included other prominent 
educationists, British and Indian."^ The results of the Com- 
mittee’s investigations (which, despite embarrassing limitations 
imposed by considerations of time, covered a wide range of 
subjects) are embodied in a Eeviewt which has already been 
published. We desire to express our deep obligations to all the 
members of the Committee for their valuable survey. The 
Committee’s fieview has been of the greatest assistance to us 
in dealing with the subject. On this Review, of which we have 
discussed the substance with its authors, together with a Supple- 
mentary Note by Sir Amherst Selby-Bigge (which was subse- 
quently issued to the Government of India, the provincial 
Governments and the provincial Committees co-operating with 
the Commission), aided by our own observations and enquiries, 
we have founded our conclusions. 

Scope of Commission's Educational Enquiry, 

434. Broadly, we have two questions to answer. To what 
extent has education fostered, or is it tending to foster, in the 
peoples of British India a capacity for understanding and form- 
ing mteliigem opinions on civic and pohtical issues'? iVnd to what 
extent has it provided, or is it tending to provide, a directing class 
capable of sane and inspiring leadership in the political field, 
and of initiative and efficiency in the administrative? In other 
words, we have primarily to estimate the effect both in respect 
of performance and promise, firstly, of mass education, and 
secondly, of higher education, on the life, capacity and character 


The Committee consisted of Sir Philip Hartog, Sir Amherst Selby-Bigo'e, 
Sir Saijdd Sultan Ahm^d, Sir George Anderson, Raja Narendi'a Nath, M.L.C., 
and I!^Srs. Muthulakshmi Eeddi, M.L.C. Its Review is referred to in the notm 
I elow as Ed. Report,” 

t Published in October, 1029, with an Interim Report of the Commission 
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of the peoples of British India, in relation to political progress. 
And, as growth of education is the topic, we have to do our best to 
describe and measure the advance that has been made. 

It is not our business to propound a scheme of educational 
reform either in respect of the provision and co-ordination of 
educational facilities or the internal organisation of educational 
institutions or the methods and content of instruction. In this 
strictly educational field, we can only take note of out Auxiliary 
Committee’s observations as to the causes of weakness or in- 
efiectiveness, and the remedies which the Committee indicates. 
Its suggestions should prove of great value and help to those 
responsible for the conduct of Indian education. Nor is it our 
function to enter into the details of educational administration 
or to suggest the steps which are necessary or desirable for the 
improvement of administrative machinery. 

On the other hand, it is our duty to examine the indications 
contained in the Committee’s Report of the manner in which 
Ministers have exercised their responsibility for administration, 
as well as for large questions of policy; in this connection, the 
facts and tendencies disclosed have a special relevance to the 
-subject of our enquiry. 

British Influence on Indian Education. 

436. The British connection with India has throughout been 
marked by progressive efforts to plan and apply an educational 
policy, and the survey of the last hundred years m this respect 
is one of which no Englishman who appreciates the immense 
difficulties to be surmounted need feel ashamed. Notwithstand- 
ing the traditions and achievements of ancient learning, educa- 
tion in India at the beginning of the 19th century was at a very 
low ebb. There were hardly any printed books either in the 
classical languages or the vernaculars, and Western education 
had not been introduced. Indigenous village schools, antiquated 
but self-supporting, whether conducted by Brahmin or 
Muhammadan teachers, could not cope with more than a fraction 
of the vast child population. Education for girls was almost 
non-existent. The new impulse, it is instructive to 
observe, had its centre at the British capital of Calcutta. 
Warren Hastings had purchased a site for a Muhammadan 
college in 1781 and assisted Sir William Jones, the first 
orientalist who directed European attention towards a knowledge 
of Eastern religions and languages, to found the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The British Resident at Benares established the 
Sanskrit college there in 1792. The influence of men like 
William Wilberiorce induced Parliament to insert a clause in 
the East India Company’s Act of 1813 to secure that the 
Governor-General m Council should set apart a sum of not less 
than one lac of rupees in each year ” for the encouragement of 
^education in British India. The amount was little enough, but 
at that date no Government had as yet undertaken the pro- 
motion of education in England by grants from public funds. 
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There followed the famous controversy between^ the 
“ Orientalists ’’ and the “ Anglicists ” as to the direction in 
which the money available should be spent. Was the policy to 
be pursued the trauitional policy of teaching through the medium 
of the classical languages of the East, or was Western culture to 
be made available through the teaching of English ? It is com- 
monly (but quite erroneously) supposed that Macaulay s Minute 
of 1835 was the sole cause of the decision to take the latter 
course In fact forces were already at work represented by the 
Indian reformer Earn Mohun Eoy, by David Hare, and by 
missionaries such as Alexander Duff, as the result of which the 
teaching of Western subjects through the medium of English 
(called in India English Education *') was adopted and en- 
couraged by Government, with a view to its being developed 
alongside the vernacular schools. Higher education in India was 
definitely linked with the English language; indeed, it has been 
said that the main contribution of Britain to Indian education 
was the high school, in which English is taught. For good or 
evil, the course was set which has resulted in educated Indians 
having a means of communication all over the sub-continent, 
which no single vernacular tongue could supply. A recent com- 
mentary observes that the national and public life in India 
began with the spread of English Sir Charles Wood’? 
Education Despatch of 1854 opened a new chapter ; it determined 
the whole subsequent course of Indian educational development 
by imposing upoo the Government of India the duty of creating 
B properly articulated system of education from the primary 
school to the university, and the years following witnessed the 
establishment of Departments cf Public Instruction in all the pro- 
vinces, and the founding of the Tniversities of Calcutta, Madras 
and Bombay. Our Auxiliary Committee, in its Eeview, points 
out that all subsequent stages may be regarded as a development 
of the policy then laid down rather than as departures therefrom, 
and the principal milestones on the road so laboriously travelled 
since that date are described m the Committee’s survey of Indian 
educational policy down to the Eefcrms.t No account of the 
development of Indian education could justly omit a reference 
to the work accomplished by the Indian Education Departments, 

Transfer to Ministers. 

436. In 1921 the responsibility for education in the Governors’ 
provinces was transferred to Ministers ; and we are mainly con- 
cerned to review the facts and tendencies of the subsequent 
period There are defects and weaknesses in the present system 
of public education, and reforms are needed before the results 
which have been achieved, or are likely to be achieved, under it 
could be regarded as satisfactory. But criticism to be helpful 
must be constructive and sympathetic and we should be very 

* Sir Stanley Beed and P. B. Cadeli. India— tbe New Piiase/* p. 136. 
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soxry if our observations were regarded as attributing reproach 
or blame either to Ministers or to then- oiScial predecessors. It 
is only fair to Ministers to say quite plainly that in our opinion 
the system which they inherited was far* from satisfactory, 
and that no fair estimate of their achievement can be made unless 
large allowance is made for this imtial handicap. On the other 
hand, it must not be supposed that the Government of India, the 
provincial Governments, and the devoted and experienced officers 
of the Indian Educational Service were not alive to faults in 
the system and had not before 1921 made eflorts to correct them. 
If the War had not intervened and made it impossible to give 
©Sect to the Education Eesolution of 1913, the position in 1921 
would have been much more favourable to advance. 

437 . Whatever view may be taken of the merits or demerits ol 
the past or present administration of Indian education, the haxd 
fact remains that the inliereni difficulties of the problems which 
Ministers have to face, and which their predecessors had to face, 
are immense. To spread education among the masses of India, 
to make it effective, to maintain a good standard, and to adjust 
it in its various grades to the needs of the people, is a very big 
task indeed. Even if the zealous educationist concentrates his 
efforts on the development of simple literacy, he encounters 
obstacles which he cannot quickly remove or evade. The Indian 
villager may be willing for his child to go to school for a year 
or two, but, as soon as the child can give help in the fields or the 
home, economic pressure and long tradition are strong induce- 
ments to take the child away, especially as the cultivator does 
not, as a rule, value education for its own sake. Nine-tenths of 
the Indian population — that is to say, about one-sixth of the 
human race — live in the villages of India, and most of these 
villages are so small and scattered that the provision of effective 
primary education is exj>6nsive and difficult to organise. There 
are formidable obstacles arising from caste and communal feeling. 
It is not too much to say that the establishment of a really satis- 
factory system of mass education in India, and the creation 
thereby of an educated peasantry, constitute one of the most 
tremendous pixiblems which educationists have ever had to face. 
All well directed efforts in this direction call for sympathy and 
encouragement, and we pass to an estimate of the present posi- 
tion with these feelings uppermost in our minds. 

Literacy among the People. 

438. We realise that education is not an indispensable requisite 
for an intelligent exercise of the vote. We have had evidence, 
which we see no reason to doubt, of the shrewdness which so 
often resides in the illiterate peasantry of the rural areas. Many 
a ryot, unable to read or write, is capable of knowing clearly, 
within the narrow range of his experience, what he wants and 
of making as intelligent a selection of a representative as some 
of bis literate fellow-villagers. But we need hardly labour to 
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estabiisti the proposition that education does help in the forma- 
tion of an electorate which will be potentially more capable of 
understanding issues submitted to its judgment and hence priffid 
facie better equipped to exercise political power. We are justi- 
fied, therefore, in regarding the extent of popular education as a 
not untrustworthy general guide to a people’s fitness for the 
exercise of political privileges, and the prevalence of literacy is 
the commonest and the most easily ascertainable index to the 
stage reached in mass education. True, literacy alone afiords no 
guarantee of the attainment of real political capacity, but the 
ability to read at least increases the probability that statements 
and discussions of political issues and political programmes will 
reach the elector. It simplifies also the essential mechanics 
of the polling booth, for it means, or ought to mean, that the 
voter will be able to cast his vote in the proper ballot box with- 
out the aid of colour or symbol, or of some more questionable 
guidance. 

Unfortunately, the available statistical information as to 
literacy is entirely out of date, and another two years mast elapse 
before the census figures of 1921 can be authoritatively revised. 
The figures of 1921 afford somewhat dismal reading, and the 
depression is not relieved by a comparison with similar figures 
for some of the educationally more advanced Indian States, 
though, on the other hand, there are other Indian States quite at 
the bottom of the table. The percentages of male and female 
literates for three States, which have made the greatest educa- 
tional progress, are compared in the following table with the 
average figures for British India and for ail India including the 
States; while, for purjxises of preser\ang a balanced view, some 
further figures drawn from other Indian States are added. 



Literates per 100 

Literates per 100 


males 0 / 5 and 

females of 5 and 


over. 

over. 

Travancore State 

88.0 

17.3 

Cochin State ... 

31.7 

11.5 

Baroda State ... 

24-0 

4.7 

BEITISH INDIA 

14.4* 

2.0 

ALL INDIA ... 

13.9 

2.1 

Mysore State ... 

14.3 

2.2 

Hyderabad State 

5.7 

0 8 

Eajputana Agency 

6.8 

0.5 

Kashmir State 

4.6 

0.3 


Excluding Burma, which in this, as in so much else, stands 
apart from other provinces of British India (male literates 
51 per cent. ; females 11.2 per cent.), Bengal has the highest 

* In 1911 the figure for British India was 12% ; and in 1881 8%. It has 
always to be remembered that these percentages are adversely affected by the 
existence of nearly 20,000,000 aboriginals and hiU tribes, as well as by the ednea- 
tional backwardness of a far greater number of “ untouchables,*’ 
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ipercentage of male literates (18.1), while Bombay is at the top 
of the list in respect of women literates with 2.7 per cent. 

These figures, ^ it will be observed, are for literates of five years 
of age or over ; it may be thought more material to consider the 
question of literacy among adults. We extract from the census 
of 1921 the following further information. Taking India as a 
whole, 17 out of every hundred men, and 2 out of every hundred 
women, who are twenty years of age and over, are entered as 
literate. In Bengal male literates within this range are 22.6 per 
cent ; in Madras 21.4 ; in Bombay 18.4 ; in the United Provinces 
8.9; in the Punjab 9.7; in the Central Provinces 10.4; in 
Bihar and Orissa 12 6 ; in Assam 15 ; and in Burma 62. 

Limits of Adult Education. 

439. Apart altogether from the deductions drawn from them, 
the literacy figures themselves are probably far from accurate, 
though a great deal of trouble has been taken to make them as 
accurate as possible. The test of literacy for census purposes is 
satisfied if the individual is considered to be able to write a letter 
to a friend and read the answer to it. The distinction of being 
literate in an Indian village is in most cases sufficiently rare to be 
known to the village officer, and since the prescribed test mani- 
festly could not be applied individually, in many cases the man’s 
own assertion, or the knowledge of his neighbours as to his 
capacity, must have been used to assist the enumerator. The 
conclusion obviously is that illiteracy prevails among adults 
to a most unsatisfactory degree, and that, unless a child has 
learned to read and write in early years, it is unlikely that it will 
become literate later in life. Indeed, the movement for adult 
education in India (apart from university courses) has, with one 
striking and valuable exception, hardly begun. We refer to the 
work done by the Army for education in India. The Indian 
Army School of Education at Belgaum now turns out each year 
about 300 Indian officers, holding Viceroy’s commissions, as 
well as a large number of non-commissioned officers — a total of 
about 2,600 — each of whom has undergone a full year’s training 
as an Education Instructor. By this means, educational courses 
are given to the whole personnel of the Indian Army, and many 
thousands of men return to village life literate and instructed on 
many matters, from map reading to the duties of citizenship. 
For example, the Army Manual on Hygiene makes the returning 
soldier a source of knowledge on this subject in many villages 
of the martial classes. 

Quantitative Expansion since the Eeforms. 

440. So far as mere quantitative increase in the numbers under 
instruction is concerned, there has indeed been a phenomenal 
advance since the inception of the Eeforms. In 1917 the total 
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school-going population of British India attending prirna^ 
classes numbered 6,404,200. In 1922 it had nsen to 6,89/ ,147, 
and the latest figure available is 9,247,617 for the year 19ij7. 

The figures of expenditure on primary education show^ an 
equally remarkable increase since the Eeforms. They are given 
below for seven years, each marking the end of a quinqueniiiiiiii, 
commencing with 1897. 

Crores of Eupees 

Year annum. 


1897 1*^0 

1902 1*18 

1907 1-56 

1912 2.07 

1917 2.93 

1922 5-09 

1927 6.95 


Were statistics of quantitative expansion a trustworthy indica- 
tion of educational advance, these might be held to furnish strik- 
ing evidence of post-Reforms development . But the closer scrutiny 
to which they have been subjected by our Auxiliary Committee 
reveals the danger of acceptmg figures of increasing school 
provision or enrolment or expenditure as conclusive evidence of 
a proportionate or indeed a substantial increase of literacy. 


Wastage and Stagnation. 

441. Tile two important factors vitiating the promise of these 
figures are what our Education Committee refers to as “ stag- 
nation ” and “ wastage Children who do not for one reason 
or another advance from one class to a higher and consequently 
“ stagnate or who, after a year or two of instruction, forsake 
the sciiool altogether for the traditional duty of Indian childhood, 
the tending of the family flocks and herds, are not likely to 
swell the ranks of the literates. 

We are satisfied that our Auxiliary Committee is correct in 
its view that a sustained course of instruction for a minimum 
period of four years is essential to establish a literacy that lasts, t 
Consequently, the figures of attendance in primary classes in 
successive je^m, quoted in its Review, rule out any sanguine con- 
clusions from the purely quantitative expansion which has 
undoubtedly followed the Eeforms. These figures are so im- 
portant that we reproduce them below. t 


* Ed. Report, p. 43. 
t Ed. Report, p. 46. 
t Ed. Report, Table XXV, p. 46. 
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Number oy pupils in boys’ schools by stages and peovinobs. 


Province, 

Class I. 

QaaslI. 

Class III.. 

Class IV. 

Class y . 


1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925-26. 

1926-27. 

Madras 

765,772 

344,172 

243,888 

196,702 

84,830 

Bombay 

252,274 

134,513 

121,607 

102,606 

90,638 

Bengal 

769,080 

277,235 

167,912 

87,116 

56,664 

United Provinces ... 

498,094 

149,807 

108,951 

88,218 

69,189 

Punjab 

277,120 

98,194 

78,617 

67,968 

49,416 

Burma'^ 

146,852 

38,256 

30,197 

24,953 

12,891 

Bihar and Orissa ... 

351,194 

145,750 

66,032 

36,486 

31,491 

Central Provinces ... 

102,852 

57,468 

48,593 

46,700 

15,854 

Assam 

119,078 

29,862 

27,638 1 

19,874 

7,644 

Bntish India 

3,453,046 

1,218,758 

j 

897,512 

1 

665,101 

393,466 

i 


* Til© apparent discrepancy between tbe figuies referring to Burma in the 
above table and the male literacy figure of 51 per cent, recorded m para. 438 above 
is to be explained by the further education which every young Buddhist in Burma 
obtains during the period which ho spends m a monastery as a j)ongy% or priest. 

Making every aliowanca for the situation created by the sudden 
large influx into the lowest classes of primary schools, which 
followed in the wake of the Eeforms, the fact that, of the 
3,453,046 boys who entered Glass I in schools m Bntish India in 
1922-23, only 655,101 survived to reach Class IV in 1925-26, and 
that the rest had fallen out by the way or had vegetated in lower 
classes without any prospect of attaining even initial literacy, 
is lamentably significant. In the case of girls the corresponding 
figures, which are 533,878 in Class I and 55,794 in Class IV, 
show an even more conspicuous waste of money and effort. For 
Bntish India as a whole, taking boys and girls together, out 
of every 100 pupils who were in Class I in 1922-23, only 19 
were reading in Class IV in 1925-26. We are inevitably driven 
to the conclusion that the efforts of the past few years have 
resulted in much less real advance towards the attainment of the 
goal of a literate population in British India than the gross 
total of numbers under instruction might suggest, and that, if 
these efforts are continued on tfie same lines, they afford little 
promise for the future. 

442. While the ignorance and indifference in matters of educa- 
tion which still, though to a diminishing degree, envelop the ordi- 
nary Indian household constitute the main obstacle to real progress, 
we cannot resist the conclusion that the failure, even in existing 
circumstances, to achieve more substantial results is due mainly 
to ineffective control, direction, and administration. Until these 
are improved, figures of quantitative expansion will be wholly 
illusory as an index of increasing literacy, and much of the 
present expenditure of money, enthusiasm and effort will be 
futile. We do not mean to suggest that stagnation and wastage 
or the subsequent relapse into illiteracy due to uncongenial or 
adverse environment are new phenomena, or that the one-teacher 
school and the inadequately qualified and underpaid primary 
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Bchoolmasters (factors which largely discount the value of tlie 
primary education imparted in many parts of India lo-dav^ am 
novel features of the Reforms period. Par from it. It is, how- 
ever, undoubtedly lihe fact that the operation of these causes of 
waste was unconsciously and unwittingly intensified^ by the very 
enthusiasm which has impelled Ministers to insufficiently^ con- 
sidered advance on the old lines. Acting under the continued 
pressure of public opinion and assisted by legislatures which 
readily voted progressively increasing grants for education ni 
their desire to remove the national reproach of illiteracy, they 
embarked almost everywhere on large schemes of quantitative 
expansion without securing to themselves any adequate power 
of control and direction. In some cases, indeed, they actually 
abandoned much of the power which they had inherited, holding 
apparently that some sort of school and some sort of instruction 
however inefficient, were better than no school or instruction at; 
all. Their own quite sincere and well-intentioned efforts Rave 
been crippled by radical defects of organisation — using that 
term in its widest sense — defects which have been progressively 
revealed by the increased strain put upon it. 

In emphasizing these qualifications upon the real advance 
which has been made in mass education, we must noi fas we 
have already said) be understood as laying the whole or even 
the larger measure of blame to the account of Ministers. They 
succeeded to a heritage by no means inspiring and, if in their 
almost (everisli anxiety to improve it they have in many cases 
made impetuous advances which may have to be retraced, the 
generous spirit of their endeavours is by no means without 
significance for the prospect of future progicss. Nor should we, 
in registering our conclusions which must inevitably be some- 
what general in character, be regarded as failing in appreciation 
of the notable improvement that has attended the well-directed 
efforts of individual provinces like the Puniab. 

Grounds for Encourageraant, 

443. These criticisms of the results achieved by the existing 
system of popular education and our view that its promise for 
the future depends on radical reforms, must not be taken as 
suggesting that we see no considerable ground for hope. The 
picture drawn by our Auxiliary Committee is gloomy in the fore- 
ground, but in the background there is light. The spirit of the 
people is the foundation of education, and if the people desire 
to be educated, or can be inspired with a desire to be educated, 
or even can be stirred into a willingness to be educated, well 
directed effort to educate them will not be thrown away. The 
experience of the last eight years is in this respect not at all 
discouraging. The^ intense public interest in the question of 
education, the readiness on the part of most legislatures to find 
funds to finance it, even in circumstances of great financial 
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stringency j the eagerness shown by most Ministers to provide 
increasingly wider educational facilities and thus carry out what 
was almost everywhere regarded as a mandate from the elector- 
ate, though they afford no guarantee again^ the recurrence of 
errors and failures, have in recent years given a motive power 
to the development of education in India such as perhaps has 
never existed before. 

In all countries, enthusiasts for popular education are apt to 
persuade themselves that the common people actually want 
what they ought to want, and to underrate the prevalence of 
popular indifference and apathy, or to anticipate its rapid 
disappearance. But the experience of the last eight 3 ears in 
British India shows that well-directed effort does really meet 
with response. Ordinary citizens m many provinces have shown 
a readiness not only to submit to compulsory education for a 
specified term of years, but to w^elcome it. It is most significant 
that in Bombay, for instance, the Government is faced by a 
local demand for compulsory education which, for financial 
reasons, it is quite unable to satisfy. There is much evidence 
that a discriminating and well considered extension of com- 
pulsory primary education would be not only effective but 
popular.^ Universal compulsory education is for the present 
hardly a practicable policy, if only on grounds of finance, but 
the gradual application of the principle of compulsion, even if 
it involves abandonment of the indiscriminate multiplication of 
schools and some elimination of existing schools which are in- 
effective, is obviously the line on which a higher return of 
educational value is to be obtained And that this policy has 
proved acceptable to many groups of the “ common people 
who have come under it, is, in our opinion, the most encouraging 
feature of the period under reriew. 

Prospects in Higher Education, 

444. Higher education has perhaps a less direct, but not less 
important, interest for the purpose of our enquiry, and we have 
to consider its influence in the preparation of citizens for public 
life, for political leadership and for administrative duties. In 
the ten years 1917-1927 there has been an increase of nearly 
25 per cent, in the numbers attending secondary institutions for 


*** It is important to distingmsh between acceptance of the principle of com- 
pulsion and effectively securing the attendance of children. We direct special 
attention to the passage in the Education Committee’s Report on this subject 
(pp. 84-89). At present most of the provincial laws regarding compulsion have 
left the adoption of it to local option ; and this, coupled with the inaction and 
inexperience of attendance officers and committees, who are only gradually 
learning to regard the non-attendance of pupils as a social evil, has resulted in 
the legislative en ctments being largely inoperative. The greatest measure of 
success achieved has been mostly in municipalities, but in the Punjab and to 
some extent in the Central Provinces good r^ults have also been obtained in 
rural areas. 
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boys and about 50 per cent, m the numbers attending 

universities. 

The compiaint that the system of public education in India 
is top-heavy is of old standing,^ and the fact that Bengal still 
spends more on university than on primary education (the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta alone contains over 20,000 students) is signifi- 
cant. It 18 also a common complaint that the system of higher 
education is not adjusted to the social and economic structure 
of the country and that its educated or partly -educated output is 
greaiily in excess of the country’s capacity to absorb it, vyliether 
in public employment, or the professions, or commerce and 
industry, and consequently that it leads to great disappointment 
and discontent. Apart from these general criticisms 'which were 
passed by observers long before the period of the Eeforms and 
which still have much foundation, we find in our Auxiliary 
Committee’s Eeview and in the Supplementary Note much evi- 
dence of the same waste and ineffectiveness which characterise 
mass education and of the same defects of direction, control, 
and administration to which they are attributable. In the field 
of secondary education, the problem of guiding the system into 
the profitable channels of a good general education is compli- 
cated by the peculiar patronage exercised over the high schools 
by the universities in respect of their recognition, resulting in 
an undesirable dominance over both objective and curriculum 
The narrowness and uniformity of High-school courses is largely 
attributable to university influence. But a consideration of the 
last quinquennial reviews issued by the provincial education 
departments indicates that, even on the narrow and unfruitful 
lines which are too commonly followed, the instruction is not 
effective and that the educational value obtained for public 
money and effort is proportionately small. Many pupils are 
admitted and retained and promoted from class to class in high 
schools, who are incapable of profiting by the instruction pro- 
vided. The pay and conditions of service and the qualifications 
of the teachers are often very unsatisfactory, and complaints of 
their attitude towards their work are numerous. The impres- 
sion, indeed, is left that the education departments have had 
little success in their attempts to improve the curriculum and 
teaching in secondary schools and are far from satisfied with the 
existing standards. 


The Heed lor Eegulation. 

445. Ill these circumstances indiscriminate expansion is not 
likely to be profitable ; indeed, at this moment it is wise regula- 
tion, rather than fresh expansion, that is needed. It is true that 
in India, in accordance with a long standing policy, the pro- 
vision of secondary schools has been mainly left to voluntary 

Seo the Marquis of Zetland’s chapter summarising the Oiirzon minute of 
1001 on Educati(|n (Bonaldshay’s Life of Lord Cuxzon, voL li, pp. 184-194, 
espeoially p. 185) | 
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effort j and out of 6,178 recognised Mgh and Anglo-vernaculax 
schools only 1,114 are fully maintained and managed by Govern- 
ments or local bodies, though 3,831 more are also aided out 
of public funds. It is, therefore, not so e%sy for a provincial 
Government to exercise an effective control over their establish- 
ment and conduct, and m fairness to Ministers this circmn- 
stance must be taken into account. Still, there can be no doubt 
that in the interests of India a very serious effort is required to 
put the system of secondary education on a satisfactory footing, 
and that this effort of reorganisation remains to be made fay 
Ministers. On the other hand, as in the field of primary educa- 
tion, there are signs that the schools do and will respond to 
endeavours to humanise them and make them instruments of 
social training and real education rather than channels for the 
mechanical conveyance of information which can be reproduced 
without digestion in a university examination hall Encouraging 
attempts are being made to develop courses with a practical bias 
and to broaden the exclusively academic curriculum. The 
popularity of physical training, games, scouting, school co- 
operative societies, music and school bands, and the development 
of a school medical service are significant features. It will take 
a long time to supply the schools with an adequate number of 
teachers who can shake off the fetters of a bad tradition and dis- 
play the energy which is necessary to translate new ideals into 
action. They have good stuff upon which to work. Of the 
general excellence of the material in Indian secondary schools 
for boys those of us who have lived in the country can speak 
with confidence.” This quotation from our Auxiliary Com- 
mittee's Eeport^ will we believe be generally endorsed. The 
rpateriai requires sifting, and insistence on proper selection of 
pupils for admission and retention is essential, if grave waste is 
to be avoided and good standards are to be maintained. The 
problems of secondary education are mainly problems of organisa- 
tion, and on their solution depends, in very large measure, the 
value of the contribution which the universities will make to the 
social and political strength of the country. University standards 
are bound to react upon standards of secondary education, and 
there is a very general agreement that in India this reaction hm 
been and is excessive and in many respects detrimental. But the 
only good foandation for a university system which will be fruit- 
ful in the social, political and intellectual life of the people, is a 
sound and healthy system of secondary education, and short- 
comings in that system are in the long run certain to bring with 
them failure in the higher ranges of education. 

The Universities. 

446. As regards university education, it was impossible for our 
Auxiliary Committee to visit more than a few of the colleges and 
universities or to undertake any comprehensive investigation, 

* Ed. Report, p. 119. 
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There is, however, much -documentary material available and 
some members of the Auxiliary Committee have considerable 
personal experience of university conditioni. 

There has been^a large expansion of university education. 
Eight new universities have been established since 1920 (in 
addition to two new universities founded between 1916 and 1918) , 
and in spite of the movement towards unitary teaching uni- 
versities, as distinguished from “ afiSliating universities, the 
number of arts colleges affiliated to universities increased from 
152 in 1922 to 232 in 1927, and the students enrolled in them 
from 45,770 to 65,911. The Committee notes with satisfaction 
that private benefactions have been forthcoming on a large scale 
for the provision of university education “ More and more the 
universities of India are becoming the objects of the generosity 
of wealthy men. This is as it should Though the im- 

portance of directing such beneficence into fruitful channels must 
not be overlooked, the spirit which it expresses is a very en- 
couraging feature. 

The last authoritative pronouncement on Indian university 
education was that of the Commission on Calcutta University 
of 1917-19. whose recommendations were commended generally 
to provincial Governments by the Government of India in 1920. 
In respect of the reinforcement, if not the replacement, of the 
old type of Indian university, with its large numbers of affiliated 
but scattered colleges, by unitary teaching universities properly 
equipped for advanced study and research, some progress has 
been made, though it is clear, as our Committee states, “ that 
tlie requirements of India cannot be met solely by unitary uni- 
versities and that the affiliating university is likely to remain for 
many years to come.”t There are now seven universities in 
India which are more or less unitary, but the total number of 
students m them is less than half the number m Calcutta 
University alone. 

Another of the reforms advocated by the Calcutta Commission 
was the separation of the courses up to the intermediate ” 
stage from the degree course proper and the making of provision 
for intermediate teaching in separate institutions under school 
conditions and discipline, with class instruction instead of mass- 
lecturing, The low age and low standard of matriculation and 
admission to some universities bring into them at present num- 
bers of young and very immature students who are quite incapable 
of profiting by real university education and who in Europe would 
still be treated as school-boys. Some experiments have been 
made to meet this obvious mischief, but the controversy as to 
whether the intermediate course should or should not form part 
of the university system is still acute.”! The problems of organi- 
sation in this matter are veqy difficult. 


i 

£ 


^ Ed. Keport, p. 140. 
t EcL Report, p. 122. 
{ Ed. Report, p. 115, 
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Inside the universities and colleges, attempts have also been 
made to supplement the traditional mass-lecturing bj tutorial 
instruction, and in the new teaching universities with consider- 
able success. But in the larger colleges *with more than a 
thousand students in each and a relatively small staff, tutorial 
instruction is bound to be more nominal than real. 

Need for University Reform. 

447. Equipment in respect of laboratories and libraries has 
been improved, though much remains to be done. The value 
of social activities and corporate life, and the advantages of resi- 
dential hostels are more appreciated: A considerable advance 
has been made in Honours and post-graduate work and in re- 
search since 1917 , though the volume of research produced is still 
not large in proportion to the very great number of teachers and 
students. On the other hand, it is obvious that more serious 
effort is needed to grapple with the fundamental vices of imper- 
fect organisation which afflict Indian universities and render so 
much of their work futile and exposed to the mischiefs which are 
specially attendant on futility in this region of the highest 
education. The standards of admission to some universities are 
deplorably low. Many of the students are unable to follow 
the lectures owing to their defective knowledge of English which 
is used as the medium of instruction.’'* ‘‘ There are no signs 
of any consistent or sustained resolve to grapple with the evils 
arising from the large admission of unfit students,’’ t “ The 
universities are overcrowded with men who are not profiting 
either intellectually or materially by their university training. 
To many hundreds the years of training mean a waste of money 
and of precious years of youth. ”1 A large percentage of the 
students fall by the way. The admission of such students is not 
only unfair to them, resting on a mere pretence thal they will 
get, in return for their fees, something of value which they 
cannot get, but is also very prejudicial to the students wdio are 
fit for university work. The best men suffer. There is plenty 
of good university material in India, but much of it is smothered. 

Raising the standard of subsequent examination against those 
who have been improperly admitted is no cure. The develop- 
ment of research at the top counts for little against the disregard 
of the real interests of the mass of average students, wfflose 
ordinary instruction is ineffective, The overcrowding of uni- 
versities and colleges by men of whom a large number fail and 
for whom there is no economic demand has vitally affected the 
quality of university education. ”§ 

The extensive unemployment of university graduates in India 
is well known, and the provision of specialised training for the 

*** Ed. Report, p. 135. 

t im 

t Ed. Report, p, 144. 

§ Ed. Report, p. 3 14. 
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professions of law, medicine, engineering, and for commerce, 
industry, and agriculture exceeds in many cases the absorptive 
capacity. An Indian B.A. cannot reasonably claim that, 
because he has been to a state-aided university, Government ought 
to find him a job ; but the lowering of standards means a multi- 
tude of graduates of very moderate attainments and veiy poor 
prospects. Disregard of the proportions of the social and eco- 
nomic structures of the country brings with it its own retribution. 

The necessity of university reform can hardly be put too high. 
Its difficulty in the face of vested interests and fixed traditions 
is very great. University authorities and ministerial depart- 
ments have to shoulder an onerous inheritance, and the fruit 
of their best efforts to promote a new organisation and to create 
a healthier public opinion will require a long time to ripen. The 
ordinary Indian parent has to be given a better idea of the 
proper aims of a university and of the meaning of university 
standards. But a great deal in the future of India will depend 
on their endeavours and their success. Their reward will be a 
real enrichment of the broad stream of national life. 

Education of Girls and Women. 

448. We are in entire agreement with our Education Com- 
mittee’s appreciation of the importance of the education of girls 
and women in aiij’ scheme of national organisation. It is not 
merely that an illiterate female population cripples a nation by 
the comparative immobilisation of a half of its intellectual re- 
sources; the irhole textiue and strength of the national life are 
largely dependent on the contribution which women make to it, 
and lu existing circumstances this is peihaps even more tiiie ot 
India than of many other countries No one with any knowledge 
of India would be disposed to uiidenatc the power which its 
women wield within the confines of the household The danger is 
that, unless that inflneiice is illummed with knowledge, or some 
idea of the value of knowledge, its weight may be cast against the 
forces of progress. The resistance offered to new ideas by the 
uneducated orthodox ivoman is proverbial. Alike for the train- 
ing and instruction of the young and for the readjustment of 
the Indian social system, the Indian W'oman is, we believe, 
pivotal It is manifest that the best teacher for girls and small 
children in a village school, as elsewhere, would be a well-trained 
w’oman, but the difficulties of establishing a service of such 
teachers in countiy places are vei7 great, and the supply is very 
small. As yet literacy has hardly touched the fringe of the 
female population. We have already noted that in 19‘21 the 
literacy percentage for females of 6 years of age and over in 
British India (including Burma with a percentage of 11.2) was 
only 2 per cent. There has been a quantitative expansion in 
girls’ primary education, but it has been even less profitable in 
result than in the ease of boys. “ The wastage, immense in 
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boys’ schools, is still greater in girls’ schools, and the girls’ 
schools produce a much smaller proportion of hterates.”* * * § 
Whereas for each 100 boys who entered Class I in 1922-23 only 
19 were to be found in Class IV four years later, the corres- 
ponding figure for girls was only 10. f On the other hand, the 
last ten years has seen a distinct turn in the tide of educated 
public opinion, and it is most encouraging to find that, as the 
number of educated women in the middle and upper classes is 
increasing, they are ‘‘ realising not only the immediate need for 
the eradication of well-recognised social evils but also fche urgent 
desirability of educating their daughters, not necessarily for 
employment or high scholarship, but at least to be more efficient 
as wives and educated mothers in their own homes. 

“It is gratifying to note,” says a report from the Bombay 
Presidency, “ that the time when the education of girls had not 
only no supporters but open enemies has gone by. The stages 
of ridicule, apathy, indifference and criticism have been passed 
and the w^elcome stage of positive approval and encouragement 
is reached. ”§ Bombay is indeed more successful than any other 
province in keeping in its primary schools for a reasonable time 
a fair proportion of the girls who enter them. 

Some of us were privileged to attend the opening meeting in 
1928 of the All-India Women’s Educational Conference at Delhi 
and w^ere impressed both by the representative character of the 
gathering and by the evidence it gave of the fact that the educated 
women of India are realising their responsibility and their power. 
The vanguard of progressive women is steadily, if slowly, growing 
in numbers. It is penetrating fields of public activity hitherto 
closed to women and, fired with an intense desire to enlist rhe 
womanhood of the country for more effective national service, 
now forms a force such as earlier educational reformers could 
never hope to count upon to aid the assault on the strongholds 
of conservatism and reaction. The active entry of Indian women 
into the arena on the side of educational and social progress is 
a feature of real promise. Much sagacity, patience and per- 
severance will be required. The gallant determination of the 
pioneers is blazing the trail, but much more than a decade of 
enthusiasm is necessary to break through obstacles which cen- 
turies have helped to build up. 

Education of Muhammadans. 

449. We do not propose to repeat in any detail the facts and 
figures set out in our Auxiliary Committee’s Eeview dealing with 
the progress of various educationally backward classes. We are, 
however, so impressed with the value of education as a solvent 

* Ed. Report, p. 167. 

t Ed. Report, Table XXIV, p. 46- 

X Ed. Report, p. 181. 

§ Bombay Quinquennial Report on Education, 1922-27, p. 137, quoted on 
p. 181 of the Ed. Report. 
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for some of the worst troubles that to-day beset the important 
minoiity commumties m India that we must make some reference 
to the efforts that have been made to equip them to take their 
proper share in the^dvaiicement of the common weal. The case 
of the Muhammadans is of special importance, by reason of their 
numbers, their tradition and their history. They have found 
much difficulty in realising that in the altered conditions of the 
time, if they ai'e not to be outdistanced by other competitors, 
they must equip themselves with other weapons than those that 
proved sufficient in days gone by to make their forebears rulers 
of the land. No one who reflects upon the past achievements 
of Moslem art, poetry, and science can donbt the importance to 
modern culture of a broadening educational influence upon that 
community. 

In ten years the number of Muliammadan pupils m all 
recognised institutions has increased by a million — from 
millions m 1917 to millions in 1927 — and the proportion of 
Muhammadan pupils to Muhammadan population is now slightly 
higher than the proportion of pupils of all races to the total 
population. On the other hand, at the primary stage, “ wastage 
among Muhammadans is appreciably greater than the general 
wastage in schools In Class I Muhammadans form 28.4 per 
cent, of the total of that class; m Class V they form olily 17 
per cent, of the total. In the upper stages of education there is 
a further falling off. Whereas Muhammadan pupils in the 
primary stage represent 24 9 per cent, of the total at that stage, 
in the middle stage they represent only 16 per cent., and in the 
high stage of schools only 13.5 per cent. 

A fresh impetus was given to higher education for Moslems 
by the establishment of the Aligarh University in 1920 and by 
the foundation in the same year of the Dacca University which, 
though not communal m intention, draws its students chiefly from 
Eastern Bengal, a predominantly Muhammadan area; so that, 
although the number of Muhammadan students at universities 
and arts colleges is still only 13 per cent, of the total number 
of students at such institutions, it has increased from 5,212 in 
1917 to 8,456 in 1927. 

Educationally backward as the Muhammadan community is, 
there has been some real awakening to the value of education. 
Its organisation for Muhammadans is complicated by questions 
relating to religious instruction (as indeed happens in other 
countries). It is hardly within our province to advise how^ these 
difficulties should be met, but the difference of view may be 
illustrated from the pages of the Auxiliary Committee’s Report, 
where all the members save one recommend one course of treat- 
ment,! and the remaining member, Raja Narendra Nath, 
strongly dissents.! 


Ed. Report, p. 188. 
t Ed. Report, pp. 204-5. 
X Ed. Report, p. 349. 
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The Auxiliary Committee points^ out that, m respect of 
pubiicly-mauagec] primary and middle schools, special arrange- 
ments for training Muhammadan teachers are particularly 
necessary. The Committee considers that fo«^some time to come 
specific arrangements will be required for bringing a considerable 
number of Muhammadans into the training institutions for 
teachers, and that the control of these arrangements should be 
retained by provincial Governments and not by local bodies. 

Depressed Glasses and Backward Areas. 

450. We are glad to express our appreciation of the attitude 
of provincial Governments since the Keforms towards the educa- 
tion of those less progressive sections of Indian society — the 
submerged masses failing under the general description of the 
“ depressed classes.” We extract a paragraph from the Auxiliary 
Committee’s Eeport, which depicts the obstacle to be overcome. 

“ The education of these classes raises a question of groat difficulty and 
importance smee their children are, m many places, actually excluded from 
the ordinary public schools on the ground of caste alone. . . . While it is 
true that caste prejudice is m many areas rapidly disappearing, it is difficult 
to exaggerate the disadvantages imder which members of the depressed 
classes suffer m some places. In certain areas, an ‘ untouchable ’ still causes 
pollution by presence as well as by contact, and in these areas many of the 
public roads and wells cannot be used in daylight by the depressed classes. 
Pubhcly managed schools are not infrequently located on sites which are 
entirely inaccessible to the depressed classes, and even in those areas m 
which their children are admitted to the ordinary schools it often happens 
that the depressed class pupils are made to sit separately in the class-room 
or even outside the school building.” f 

Their problem is economic as well as social, and for them 
material progress is largely dependent on educational opportunity. 
It IS only m the rare cases where members of these classes have 
through education raised themselves in the economic scale, that 
they have succeeded in surmounting to a large extent the social 
barriers that custom has raised against them. 

No Minister has hitherto come from a depressed class, yet 
never has education among the classes falling within this category 
received such encouragement as it has since the transfer of educa- 
tion in the provinces to the charge of Ministers. There has been 
a very large and striking increase in the enrolment of depressed 
pupils in the last five years (from 377,000 io 802,000) :t and 
though there are faults of organisation and of method which, aa 
in the case of the more advanced communities, definitely discount 
the value of mere figures, the intention of the effort made since 
the inauguration of the Eeforms is most laudable. 

A great deal of private effort has been concentrated by missions 
and societies on the education and uplift of these classes, and 
provincial Governments have issued emphatic orders designed to 

^ Ed. Report, 205. 

f Ed. Report, p. 217. 

X These figures are for the Governor's provinces, excluding Burma and Assam* 
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secure that depressed class pupils should receive equal oppor> 
tonities of entering into, and equal treatment in, all publicly- 
managed institutions and have given assistance to them by 
remission of feeSj'Tiy scholarships and by special supervision. 
The difficulties of securing real compliance with these orders 
are great and the provincial rules are frequently broken. De- 
pressed class pupils are largely confined to the primary stage, 
The figures for girls are deplorable— less than 50,000 are recorded 
as receiving education in any recognised institution at all, and 
only one girl out of every 30,000 of the female population of the 
depressed classes proceeds beyond the primary stage. Our Com- 
mittee has no doubt that the policy of admission to the “ common 
school ” IS preferable to that of the “ segregate school,’’ but in 
Madras, where the caste system is most rigid, there are over 
10,000 special schools for the depressed classes and only 16,000 
out of 228,000 depressed class pupils are reading in the ordinary 
schools. In the United Provinces, on the other hand, 76 per 
cent, of the depressed class pupils attend mixed schools ; and even 
in Madras, 70,000 pupils who do not belong to the depressed 
classes are reading m the special depressed classes schools. Much 
remains to be done in the solution of a problem which has grave 
political Significance. Sustained effort to remove the reproach of 
the depressed classes will be required, but the fact that the 
reproach is admitted and that there is a will to remove it by 
liberal use of the resources of public education is encouraging. 

In the backward aieas less progress has been made. It is clear 
from the Committee’s Review t that the mam reason for this is 
the adoption by provincial Governments of a scheme of grants to 
local authorities propoidioiiate to the sums set aside for education 
by the local authorities themselves, without any provision, except 
in Bihar and the Punjab, for the grading of districts according 
to their financial resources. Thus, backward areas, which might 
be supposed to need most assistance from their provincial Govern- 
ment, leceive m most cases, owing to their own poverty, less help 
from this quarter than wealthier districts. Nor is this state of 
affairs likely to be remedied without an extension of the principle 
of grading and the provision of facilities for the training of local 
teachers m the areas themselves. 

We desire here to refer to the unselfish work done among the 
depressed and backward classes, as well as in other special 
spheres, by various philanthropic organisations, which have de- 
voted themselves to bringing education in its widest sense to com- 
munities to wffiom it was not otherwise available. Of these, the 
principal examples are the Christian missions, which were for 
generations the chief agents of education and still continue to do 
educational work of inestimable value. In the Presidency of 
Madras alone, Christian missions have some 8,000 schools and 20 
colleges. The same spirit of devotion, the same desire to give help 

* Ed. Report, p. 226. 

t Ed. Report, pp. 250-2. 
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where help is so mncli needed, inspires the efforts of some non- 
Christian agencies, such as the Seva Sadan in the Bombay 
Presidency, the Deccan Education Society, the Brahmo Samaj, 
and the Earn Krishna Mission. 

Devolution of Control to Local Bodies. 

451. If the real growth ” of Indian education, whether in 
respect of performance or immediate promise, has at the present 
moment no great political or constitutional significance, it is 
evident that this circumstance is attributable in large measure 
not only to fundamental obstacles, the strength of which we do 
not underrate, but also to defects in organisation, direction and 
control. The facts disclosed by our Auxiliary Committee’s 
Eeview indicate conclusively that the encouragement or tolerance 
of undiscriminating quantitative expansion following the line of 
least resistance leads only to futility and waste of time , effort and 
money. Lavish expenditure on education can afford no ground 
for complacency if it does not secure an increased return in edu- 
cational value. Money cannot do everything and cannot be left 
to do its own work. And in India the importance of husbanding 
all available resources for education and applying them in the 
manner and on the objects which will yield the best return, is 
vital. 

It is only fair to the work of provincial Governments after the 
Eeforms to repeat that they inhented a policy and system, or 
want of system, which in many respects were wasteful and in- 
effective. It was not to be expected that they should at once 
embark on any drastic and unpopular policy of reconstruction. 
But the course of events in the last eight years, marked by a 
genuine and generous desire to foster this nation-buildmg service, 
has thrown into higher relief than before its old inherent weak- 
ness. And in one respect, viz., the devolution of authority and 
responsibility on local bodies, it is now evident that the action 
of some provincial Governments was both precipitate and exces- 
sive. It has tied the hands of ministerial departments and, 
however much they may now realise the necessity of wise reforms 
and true economy, they find themselves deprived of that effective 
power of supervision, direction and ultimate control which, even 
in countries where self-government by local bodies is most highly 
developed, is regarded as essential. In England, where the 
principle of decentralisation is honoured and local self-government 
is strong and highly developed, much more power is reserved to 
and exercised by the Department, acting through its permanent 
educational advisers, than in India. We fully recognise the 
value of responsible local administration as a training ground 
for political and public life ; this must be set off against some 
degree of initial inefficiency. Local bodies may “ learn by mak- 
ing their own mistakes ”, but they need to be helped not to 
repeat them, and their shortcomings must be genuine mistakes 
due to inexperience or ignorance. We do not exaggerate the 
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isignificance of the instances of misuse or abuse of local power 
which the proceedings of local bodies supply, but it is clear that 
in a good many cases the mistakes” are more properly de« 
scribed as “ brkch« 8^3 of trust After all, provincial Govern- 
ments and Education Departments are trustees of a service which 
is of vital importance for the youth of India and the future of 
India, and which is now in a most critical position. That 
trusteeship does involve the reservation and exercise of the powers 
necessary for securing its due discharge. 


Conditions in the Teaching Profession. 

452. Public education calls above everything for a due supply 
of suitable and eiScient teachers, and there is much to be done 
before a corps of such teachers can be established and organised 
in India for elementary schools. It seems to us that, while there 
is widespread and genuine enthusiasm in the abstract for educa- 
tional advance, zeal for personal service in the teaching profession 
greatly needs to be encouraged. There is no such thing as a 
good school without good teachers. The conditions of service 
and tenure leave much to be desired The deplorably low rates 
of pay which prevail in many provinces provide a part of the 
explanation of the present deficiency ; there is no Burnham scale 
in India. Our Auxiliary Committee states that in Bengal the 
average monthly pay is as low as Es 8 as. 6 (or about 12s. 6d.) ; 
so that, though this pittance is frequently increased by gifts from 
parents of food and clothing as well as by private coaching or 
other work where it is available, it is often impossible for the 
teacher to maintain in the community the status which should 
be his. More than half of the teachers employed in primary 
schools for boys are untrained ; of those who have received train- 
ing, only about two-thirds had themselves completed the middle 
course. The existence of this body of untrained teachers com- 
pletes the ‘‘ vicious circle ” of primary education and presents 
one of the greatest problems with which Indian education is 
faced. In some places, such as Gurgaon in the Punjab, efforts 
have been made to improve the position of the teacher and make 
him a guiding influence in village life, but, if this object is to 
be attained, teachers must by their training have a special interest 
m rural life and rural activities. The villages suffer, even more, 
from the lack of women teachers, whose usefulness, not only m 
girls’ schools, but also in the lower classes for boys, is now almost 
universally recognised. In America and Great Britain, the per- 
centage of women teachers in primary schools reaches a very high 
figure ; in India, they number less than one-tenth of the total, 
but accommodation and companionship in rural areas present a 
special problem, the solution of which can be supplied only by 
time and a new respect for the dignity of the calling and of 
women’s essential place in it. 
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Tlie Meed for Good and Independent Inspection* 

453. Educational administration everywhere is a complicated 
matter, and in India geographical and commujial conditions make 
it more than usually difficult. In all countries it requires a con- 
siderable staff of skilled and experienced officers, both for supply- 
ing first hand information and for exercising functions of super- 
vision and guidance. And in the higher grades it requires men 
of first rate ability, who are familiar with the best standards 
of efficiency and the means of their attainment. Our Committee 
makes it clear that the position is far from satisfactory m this 
respect. “ We are of opinion that the headquarters staffs are 
lamentably inadequate, and that the preparation of schemes of 
policy for consideration by the Minister has been seriously 
hampered by this inadequacy.'’* 

Similarly, the facts stated in our Committee’s Report t show 
beyond doubt that the Inspecting Staffs of the provincial Govern- 
ments are wholly insufficient, and that their insufficiency is in- 
creasing both by reason of the much greater volume of work 
which they have to face, and because the subordinate government 
inspectors have either been transferred to the service of local 
bodies (as m Bombay) or are expected to serve both the local 
bodies and the provincial Government. The quality in the lower 
grade of the Inspectorate is poor. In Bombay, the present 
position as regards the Government’s ability to exercise any 
kind of effective supervision over primary education seems 
particularly unsatisfactory. Only in Madras and the Punjab 
have the Governments realised the value of efficient inspection 
and taken steps to secure it. 

The vital importance of government inspection, both on its 
protective and constructive side, is well recognised in Europe. 
In the early days of a public system of education, and also in 
periods of rapid expansion — particularly when administrative 
responsibility is being extensively confided to inexperienced local 
bodies — the protective function of independent inspection is 
specially important. It is only through such inspection that 
Governments and Ministers can guard againsfc large waste of 
money, which, if permitted, will quickly exhaust resources and 
cripple all endeavours to build up a good syistem. The Govern- 
ment cannot in this matter properly rely on any officers but its 
own. And even when the foundations of a good system have 
been firmly established, government inspection remains just as 
important on its constructive side and as a stimulus to fruitful 
development. Efficient educational inspection is just as essen- 
tial as efficient railway inspection : safe and rapid advance on 
the right lines is not possible without it. And its maintenance 
involves no suggestion of distrust either of local bodies or of 


Ed. Report, p. 288. 
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teachers, or of slight to them. Indeed, in England where devolu- 
tion to local bodies is well developed and they are legitimately 
proud of their proved capacity for responsible administration, and 
where teachers are^well-organised in associations and maintain 
close contact with each other, the constructive criticism, advice 
and guidance of the government inspector are not only not 
resented, but welcomed. There is reason to believe that 
English local education authorities desire not less but more 
government inspection. We are convinced that in India in- 
spection is the Government’s administrative key to advance, 
and that without an efficient system of government inspection 
of this nation-building service, there is a grave risk that its 
relative sterility will be perpetuated. 

The Educational Services. 

454. We also concur m the view that the post of Director of 
Public Instruction must be recognised as one of peculiar im- 
portance ; on him must rest responsibility for the execution of 
policy, and for this purpose he must have full authority over the 
personnel of the Education Department and the machinery of its 
administration. The provincialization of the educational service 
and the closing down of recruitment for the Indian Educational 
Service make the problems of recruitment and training even more 
difficult than they were, and much will depend on the wisdom, 
foresight and liberality with which Governments attack them. 
There is no time to be lost, for the Committee declares that 
“ the progressive extinction of the Indian Educational Service, 
accompanied by the failure to reconstitute the provincial services 
(after a period of nearly five years), has been disastrous to the 
organisation of Indian education.”* As regards recruitment, we 
concur in the view expressed by our Committee that “ the con- 
ditions of service in the reorganised provincial services should be 
such as to attract Indian candidates with high European or other 
qualifications, and arrangements should be made, whenever 
necessary, to recruit Europeans on special contracts to posts 
outside the ordinary cadres. ”1 For better or worse, European 
standards and methods of education have been adopted in British 
India, and to say that for some time to come the experience of 
Europeans will be necessary for their effective application 
implies no reflection on the capacity of Indians to assimilate and 
profit by that expenence, and eventually to dispense with it. 

Education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

455. Our Auxiliary Committee devotes a chapter of its Eeportt 
to the important topic of the education of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians and supplies much information which ought to be care- 
fully studied. Out of a total population of a little over 250,000 

*^d7R^ort, Ch. XVI, pp. 337-8. 

t Ed. Report* Ch.. XVI, p. 338. 

X Ed. Report, Ch, XI, p. 229. 
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Europeans and Anglo-Indians (of whom more than 60,000 are 
British soldiers serving in India, and their dependants), about 25 
per cent, are at school — a figure which “ indicates that nearly 
every child is receiving some sort of education The great 

majority of the schools are under mission management, but 95 
are maintained by the Eailways. The remainder are managed 
either by^ private agencies or by Government 275 being 
high or middle schools. Some are of old foundation. The railway 
schools have been provided to meet the needs of railway servants 
at important centres, for some 16,000 railway employees m India 
belong to these two communities. Although the average cost of 
educating a child in a European school is much higher than in 
an Indian school, it must be remembered that many of the 
European schools are boarding schools, and that the average 
European pupil pays a far larger sum in fees. Moreover, a much 
larger proportion of European pupils are reading in the middle 
and high stages. We shall have occasion in our second volume 
to discuss the position of these communities m the policy of 
India, not only in respect to education but as residents represent- 
ing elements of an importance which far transcends their com- 
parative size. We will, therefore, only observe here that we 
hold with our Committee that it is “ essential that far more 
European and Anglo-Indian pupils, whose future work lies in 
India, should join the main stream of national education and be 
encouraged and assisted to qualify themselves for admission to 
the arts and professional colleges with a view to entering a 
liberal profession.”! 

The Birectly Administered Areas. 

456. We turn now to the areas of British India which lie outbide 
the major provinces and which at the time of the Eeforms were 
retained under the immediate control of the Government of 
India, supply being subject to the vote of the Legislative 
Assembly. The areas concerned were tSe North-West 
Frontier Province, British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmer Mer"wara, 
Ooorg, and a few other minor districts, but in 1924 a local 
legislature was established in Coorg, which then ceased to be 
directly administered by the Central Government Education 
suffered severely from the recommendations of the Inchcape 
Eetrenchment Committee, as a result of which the Bureau 
of Education and the Central Advisory Board of Education 
were abolished and the administration of the subject placed 
under the Department of Education, Health and Lands. 
Moreover, the Educational Commissioner of the Government of 
India has since then combined the duties of adviser to Govern- 
ment, Secretariat Officer, and Superintendent of Education both 

* Ed. Eeport, p. 230, 

t Ed. Keport, p. 231. 
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for Delhi and for Ajmer Merwara, “ How relentlessly the 
policy of retrenchment was applied may be gathered from the 
fact that, in the North-West Frontier Province alone, within tw^o 
}ears the expenditi^e from Government funds was reduced by 
nearly two lakhs, 125 primary schools were closed, one of the 
two posts of circle inspector was abolished, the junior Anglo- 
vernacular training class for men was closed, all the three training 
classes for men attached to the Government high schools were 
abolished, the only normal school for the training of wmmen w^as 
given up and grants-m-aid w^ere generally reduced.”^ 

Such a record of parts of India m w^hich the natural difficulties 
of organising an efficient system of education are so manifest is 
depressing But in view of the policy pursued, it is not surpris- 
ing that the increase in the number of pupils in schools in most 
of the districts concerned has been small in comparison with the 
neighbouriQg provinces Thus, in Ajmer Meiwara, the percentage 
increase in the number of pupils from 1922 to 1927 was only 
15.2 in primary and 25 8 m secondary schools as compared with 
31.8 and 37.8 respectively in the United Provinces. Even the 
figures for Delhi, which show an increase for the same period of 64 
per cent, in ail educational institutions, contrast with a figure of 
96 per cent, in the Punjab. Eecently, however, the horizon has 
lightened somewhat. In 1927 a five years’ programme of 
expansion was undertaken by the Government of India, but even 
this will only bring the level of education in these areas up to that 
of 1922. 

Conclusions. 

457. The conclusions which we feel bound to draw from the 
material piesented to us have already been indicated, and we 
believe that they would commend themselves to any impartial 
and experienced observer. 

We do not deal with the “ prewous question ” which has been 
frequently raised by European as well as by Indian critics, 
whether public education in British India has not from the 
beginning been developed on wrong lines Those who take this 
view contend that Western methods and objectives have pre- 
cluded the growth of an indigenous culture expressive of, and 
responsive to, the different types of native genius, and ask whether 
a re-orientation of the whole educational system is not 
required both in the figurative and the literal sense of the word. 
There is much that might be said on either side. But we are 
now concerned with the facts and tendencies as we find them in 
the period subsequent to the Eeforms, in relation to the political 
and constitutional issues of responsible self-government. 

Literacy is increasing, but a literate India is still a long way 
of; the supply of teachers and the organisation of inspection 
need to be greatly improved ; the reform of educational finance 
an'd a better concentration of educational effort are required to 
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it expansion being unfruitful and the ground still unculti- 
remaming sterile. Unless all resources are husbanded with 
latest care, the prospect of an educated India is remote, 
the dangers which might arise from ^ uneducated India 
)t diminishing. 

believe that the desire for education is widespread and 
i:he material is excellent and readily responsive to good 
ng. The missionary spirit of disinterested service in the 
)f education, which has long and honourably characterised 
iian agencies, is showing itself in many other quarters and 
longer exotic. The educated women of India are doing 
best to break down the barriers of custom and prejudice, 

L not only leave half the population unmstructed, but 
^h the reactions of female ignorance, stand in the way of 
al educational progress. Enlightened opinion no longer 
fces or acquiesces m the abject condition of the depressed 
ackward classes. The beneficence of the wealthy is ready 
enlisted in the service of education ; and the zeal of pro- 
1 Ministers in charge of this subject meets with ready 
rt from their colleagues. In these features of the present 
ion there is much ground for hope and encouragement, 
achieve the ends in view, Governments will have to devote 
selves for a long period to come to the task of reforming the 
isation and administration of this vital service. We do 
inderrate the obstacles presented by the systems which 
mments have inherited, by vested interests which have 
i up under them, or by the atmosphere of make-believe 
i lowers academic vitality. Effective reform cannot be 
, and the way to it will not be easy. But success in the 
tional field, which everywhere, in Europe as well as India, 
of complications and difficulties, will perhaps afford a better 
mce to the peoples of British India than success in any 
field, that their own Governments are capable of trans- 
ideals into action and guiding enthusiasm into fruitful 
lels The issue is one which will have vital consequences, 
j and indirect, for the political future of British India. 
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PART VIL— PUBLIC OPINION IN INDIA. 

458. Before closing our survey and passing m the next volume 
to our proposals, we^must make some attempt to indicate how far 
any political consciousness exists among the peoples of India and 
to measure the strength and direction of the forces at work. The 
development of public opinion is one of the prime factors to be 
considered in estimating the results of the present system and 
the possibilities of future action. We recognise the need for 
caution in this matter, for there is no harder task than for men of 
one race to understand the minds of the people of others. This 
is especially so in India where thought does not run on Western 
lines, where values are so different, and where so much of the 
attitude towards life rests on assumptions other than those ac- 
cepted in Europe Even the man who has spent long years in 
the East m close contact with its inhabitants, speaking their 
languages and versed in their history and philosophy, will confess 
that many things are hidden from him. We can only give the 
effect on our minds of much written and oral evidence, of our 
own observations and inquiries, and of many friendly discussions 
with Indians of all communities. 

The Extent of Political Consciousness. 

459. Interest in politics in India is still necessarily confined 
to a small minority, chiefly found in the urban and educated popu- 
lation. This would, in any case, be natural in a country which 
IS predominantly inhabited by small cultivators who are for the 
most part illiterate. Such a result is, in itself, not a matter of 
race or climate, so much as of social organisation. All the world 
over, the peasant, except in a few small countries, is not con- 
tinuously interested in politics. His horizon tends to be bounded 
by the village. It would, therefore, be altogether surprising if 
ten years of the Reforms had effected in India what many decades 
of representative institutions have failed to accomplish, under 
more favourable conditions, elsewhere. 

But the small extent to which political consciousness has de- 
veloped among the inhabitants of the 500,000 villages of British 
India is not caused solely by conditions which exist in rural com- 
munities all over the world. It is very largely due to special 
circumstances. The idea that the course of government should 
be affected or controlled by the opinion on political matters of 
himself and his fellows is wholly foreign to the traditions of the 
Indian ryot. The fatalism which accepts things as they come, 
and the habit of regarding Government as a power outside him- 
self which moves in a mysterious way and issues decrees for 
which he is not responsible, are not easily transformed into a state 
of mind which takes an interest in political problems because it 
means to have a hand in their solution. This was the 
''pathetic contentment’ from which Mr. Montagu wished to 
rouse the masses of India * Since the method by which this was 
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done is the introduction into Indian life of political institu- 
borrowed from a very different world, the process is bound 
slow We have pointed out, in our chapter on the Voter 
the Member*, how the idea of holding an elected Te- 
ntative to account, and treating him as the instrument for 
cing the views of his constituents, is still very imperfectly 
ed. Communal and sectional feelings are nearest to the 
ze, and it is inevitable that they should take precedence 
more general political conceptions. It is a commonplace 
^ell upon the immense size of India, but a mere statement of 
^tent cannot convey how difficult it must be for an Indian 
er to have any view on many large political questions. 
a the last census of India was taken, 90 per cent, of the 320 
)ns who were then counted were found to be living in the 
district in which they had been born, and of the balance, 
lut of three were found in a contiguous district.! How^ can 
with this limited range of experience appreciate the impii- 
ns of overseas trade, the arguments for or against tariff policy, 
mportance of frontier questions, or indeed the fact which lies 
e root of all Indian questions — the variety of India itself? 
growth of political consciousness is, therefore, hindered not 
by the tradition which so widely prevails that policy is a 
er for Government, and not for citizens, to decide, but by the 
heal obstacles of distance and ignorance to be overcome, even 
that tradition has been broken down. 

must not be concluded from this that the Indian peasant 
ot be stirred by mass movements inspired by ideas within 
range of his everyday experience. When religions or com- 
al emotions are stirred, or when his immediate economic in- 
its are at stake (as in the case of assessment of land in Bar- 
, the villager may be roused to vehement action. While 
ract political ideas may leave him unaffected, the personality 
leader such as Mr. Gandhi will make a great appeal. It 
iways a grave mistake to ignore the possibilities latent 
lis situation. The politically-minded in India are only a tiny 
ority, but they may be able to sv7ay masses of men in the 
[try side. 

tie same consideration applies, but in a greater degree, to the 
paratively small class of urban wage-earners. Drawn mainly 
1 the lower strata of society, uneducated and poorly organised, 
r are, nevertheless, a potential force in the hands of those who 
w how to use them. There is no doubt, of course, that the 
m educated classes have become more and more politically- 
ded. And, while it is natural that political thought and infiii- 
} should be concentrated so largely in the towns, yet it would 
in error to ignore the personal influence of the leading men 
he countryside, which in the almost feudal conditions of rural 


* Part III, Chap. 1. 
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India is often very great. This, however, is a passive rather than 
an active force; it resists change and stands on the ancient ways. 
It is in the Presid^cy cities, therefore, and m the other large 
towns that active pSitical forces must be looked for. The mem- 
bers of the professions, the journahsts, most of the school teachers, 
and, above all, the lawyers, are naturally concentrated in the 
towns, and here too are the universities, the students of which 
make themselves so prominent in Indian political movements, 
apparently without any anxiety as to the consequence of absent- 
iiig themselves from their academic studies. 

The Pace o! Advance. 

460. Political thought m British India to-day is derived from 
Europe The keen intelligence of the educated Indian has been 
stimulated by study of Western institutions. It is remarkable 
how the theories and phrases of political science as expounded in 
England and America have been adopted and absorbed. But 
the sudden impact of ideas drawn from the experience and con- 
ditions of other peoples in other climates is bound to have a dis- 
turbing effect. Down to thirty or forty years ago India stood 
entirely outside the influence of the course of political ideas which 
at length produced democratic self-government m some other parts 
of the world. But in the last generation she has been swayed, 
at one and the same time, by the force of several conceptions 
which m Europe had followed a certain sequence. Thus, the 
struggle for power between rival religious communities, the rise 
of an intense national spirit, the spread of toleration, the growth 
of democracy, and the controversies of socialism, mark fairly w^ell- 
deflned e|X)chs m European history But, m India, these various 
influences are contending side by side for the allegiance of the 
political!} -minded. The growth of national self-consciousness 
IS retarded by communal separatism. The movement towards 
Western industrialism is countered by the retmm to the spinning 
wheel. The equality of Asiatic and European is proclaimed, 
while the clash of Brabmm and non-Brahmin, or caste and 
outcast, is intensified. Ultra-democratic constitutions are 
propounded, although the long process which was a necessary 
antecedent to democracy m Europe, viz. the breaking down of 
class and communal and occupational barriers, has only just be- 
gun. Indian political thought finds it tempting to foreshorten 
history, and is unwilling to wait for the final stage of a prolonged 
evolution. It is impatient of the doctrine of gTadualness. 

The Formation of Public Opinion. 

461. In a country where the number of literates is very small, 
the formation of opinion depends far more on the spoken than 
on the written word. Eumour counts for more than reading ; but 
the most exaggerated rumour finds its way into a certain class 
of Indian newspaper, and the influence of the man who can read 
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18 necessarily very great. Controversial questions, in a com- 
munity that is advancing to self-government, can only be satis- 
factorily disposed of, if there is some means c4iDforming the pub- 
lic of the reasons for the pohcy adopted. We have pointed out, 
in an earlier part of this volume ,* how gravely the interests of 
good government are undermined, and confidence in the adminis- 
tration is shaken, by the distortion and misrepresentation prac- 
tised with impunity by some Indian newspapers, and by the 
absence of adequate means of counteracting it, ‘‘ It should be 
explained that the Government of India, unlike most of the 
regularly constituted Governments in the world, has no Press of 
its own on which it can rely for support. As a rule the Anglo- 
Indian Press gives general support, but any one or all of the 
Anglo-Indian newspapers might, and sometimes do, turn strongly 
against the Government of India in matters of the highest im- 
portance. The reason, of course, is that the Government of India 
IS not a Government placed and kept in power by a political 
party whose organs are pledged to its support, and the Indian- 
owned and controlled Press is, on the whole, an opposition 
Press 

Not only has the Government of India no Press,” but it has 
no ‘"platform.” That is to say, the Eeforms have not produced in 
the Assembly a Government Party among elected members, 
which expounds to constituents and others the case for Govern- 
ment policy. In the provinces, one half of the Government has 
been purely official and the other half, though it was intended to 
rest upon the support of a majority of elected members, in fact 
often had to rely on official aid. The result is that, in the 
provinces also, there has been no propaganda on the side of 
Government 

Except for an occasional address by the Viceroy, or by a Gov- 
ernor, and except for speeches made by officials in the legisla- 
tures, political advocacy is left to the critics. Apart from the 
personal influence of officials, British and Indian, in the districts 
and An occasional communique from headquarters, the Govern- 
ment case goes by default. It is obvious to us that this constitutes 
a very grave danger, not so much to any particular policy or form 
of Government, as to the general respect in which organised 
authority ought to be held. The danger is all the greater be- 
cause India is a place where hearsay, however improbable, seems 
to gain widespread credence and to be capable of rousing fierce 
passion 

The Force of Public Opinion* 

462. The efiect of public opinion on the actions of Government 
is apt to be under-estimated by Indian politicans They tend ^ 
consider that, unless political power is made explicit in statu^^ 


^ Faras. 287, 288. 

t India in 1927-28,” page 59. In this passage the Angl 
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form, it is non-existent. As a fact, nothing can be clearer than 
that public opinion, as expressed in the Assembly and Coniiei! 
of State, has often resulted in action by the Central Goveriiinent 
in accordance with it. The fact that the Executive is iiTeinov- 
able, or that certain budget items are non-votable, does not mean 
that the Executive can afford to ignore the views of elected 
representatives, even over subjects apparently within its sole f)ur- 
view. If this is true of the Centre, it is still more so of the 
provinces. The reserved side of Government is amenable to pub- 
lic opinion, almost as much as the transferred side. It may 
safely be said that to-day, whatever may have been the case in 
the past, the effect of Indian public opinion on policy is a factor 
which must be taken into account in every decision that is made. 
As its basis becomes broader with the spread of education and 
political experience, it is bound to become a still more powerful 
force. 

Equality of Status. 

463. The object of the present chapter is not so much to des- 
cribe the political views which are prevalent in India as to esti- 
mate the extent to which an influence which can fairly be called 
public opinion exists there at all. We have indicated the strictly 
confined range within which the flow of political consciousness 
manifests itself; within those limits there are many cross-cur- 
rents. But what is the general direction of the stream? We 
should &iiy without hesitation that, with all its variations of ex- 
pression and intensity, the political sentiment which is most 
widespread among all educated Indians is the expression of a 
demand for equahty with Europeans and a resentment against any 
suspicion of diiierential treatment. The attitude the Indian takes 
up on a given matter is largely governed by considerations of his 
self-respect. It is a great deal more than a personal feeling ; it is 
the claim of the East for due recognition of status. It is usual 
to date the rise of this demand on the part of the Asiatic for 
equality with the Europ^^^an from the defeat of Russia by Japan. 
There is no doubt that that event had its repercussions throughout 
the Eastern world, and especially m India, w^here an educated 
minority was already claiming for Indians a greater share in the 
government of their country. But the events of the past two 
decades have much accelerated the movement. The doctrine of 
self-determination preached during the Great War, the successful 
nationalist movements in many countries, and the resistance of 
Turkey to the European powers, all have had their effect. While 
the experienced Indian member of the Services will admit the 
benefits of the British Raj and realise the difficulties m the way 
of complete self-government ; while the member of ^ a minority 
^’^mmuriity, putting the safety of his community first, will stipu- 
Tor safeguards ; and while the moderate may look askance at 
® methods which he will not openly denounce ; all alike 

demand for equal status with the Euro- 
P their belief in self-determination for India. 




